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BEGINNING... 


“At about 2:30 A.M. police entered the Co- 
lumbia campus . . . Crowds were racing every- 
where. People were pulling up bricks and 
hurling them at the police . . . 

“|. At 4:30 A.M. there were still about one 
thousand people near the Sundial. By now there 
were fires in two buildings as well as at both 
ends of the college walk where barricades were 
burning. Police waded into the crowd using 
their billy clubs. There was no way out. They 
couldn’t obey the order to leave the campus; 
the gates were closed. People ran screaming 
toward the dormitories. Some few managed to 
escape by climbing out of windows and jump- 
ing to Broadway. About fifty plainclothesmen 
charged students on South Field shouting, “Get 
7em, get ’em.’” 
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= PREFACE © 


Confrontations in the colleges across the nation are becom- 
ing more frequent and increasingly militant. They are no 
longer merely demonstrations for demands; they are also a 
show of power. The turning point came with the rebellion at | 
Columbia University in the spring of 1968 when students oc- 
cupied five university buildings for a week and caused the — 
university to suspend normal operations for the remainder of 
the semester. 

Before Columbia the pattern of taking buildings had been 
established in several other schools beginning with the Berke- 
ley Free Speech Movement at the University of California at _ 
Berkeley in 1964. At that time most observers tended to view 
the demonstrations as a Berkeley problem and to analyze the 
causes as related to that institution. Since then each campus 
outburst has been seen as peculiar to the campus on which it 
occurred. With the raising of the slogan “Two, three, many 
Columbias” the similarities of the revolts—the causes, the de- 
mands, the mood of students everywhere—are widely recog- 
nized. As with the rebellions in black ghettos it has become 
apparent that a series of uprisings does not result from condi- 
tions peculiar to Detroit or Trinity College or Cleveland or 
Howard University, nor does a number of revolts in a given — 
period stem solely or even primarily from the psychological - 
effect of me-tooism. The campus rebellions and the ghetto re- 
volts result from conditions which are general in this society. 

The increased militancy of the campus rebellions dates 
from the April 1968 Columbia revolt, though at two black — 
colleges there were similar demonstrations that predated Co- 
lumbia’s—Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, and How- 
ard University in Washington, D.C. In those two cases the — 
demands related to increased student control of campus 
affairs, a demand that has swept the nation’s colleges and uni 
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versities, and, at Howard, a demand for course emphasis on 
black culture, economics, and history. This latter demand has 
been present at each of the rebellions to date, most of which 
have originated among black students. Characteristics the re- 
bellions since Columbia have in common are: occupation of 
buildings, the involvement of community people, fighting po- 
lice, reluctance to negotiate. This last has had the anticipated 
effect of genuine confrontation—that is, the power of the 
Students versus the power of the trustees—and of putting 
professors up against the wall. At Columbia the students at- 
tempted to force the faculty as a whole to take a stand, but 
succeeded only in the lesser goal of exposing the faculty as 
unable or unwilling to separate itself from the institution and 
the faculty’s stake in it. The students sought to convert the 
faculty into allies, but succeeded only in neutralizing the fac- 
ulty and rendering it ineffectual. In the later rebellion at San 
Francisco State College large segments of the faculty took 
a stand by actively striking. 

One of the patterns which could become established as a 
result of Columbia is a “get tough” policy—call the police, 
clear the campus, and punish the demonstrators. Columbia 
was the major institution which in the spring of 1968 refused 
to accede to the demand for amnesty. Amnesty was granted 
at Trinity College, Long Island University, Tuskegee, and 
Howard. 

Studies of campus revolts, like studies of ghetto revolts, 


’ will undoubtedly continue to be made and will continue to 


enumerate underlying causes. Yet the causes will remain and 
the rebellions will continue. Tactics will change, but the pat- 
tern established at Columbia ¢an be expected to prevail, how- 


_ ever much escalated as at San Francisco State. The pattern de- 


serves study, for it reveals the depth of the students’ discon- 
tent and their seriousness of purpose. It also shows the fluidity 
of the movement: the search for goals, program, and method 
which students throughout the country and in Europe are pur- 
suing. There is as yet no pat ideology; the theory is borrowed 
from whatever source seems to fit the need the students feel 
—the need for change. 

Many of the students in revolt feel that institutions of 
higher learning have become instruments of production, pro- 
ducing technicians to fit roles in modern, technological soci- 
ety. To them this is irrelevant. What they seek is not a rever- 
sion to the university as ivory tower, but the university as a 
moral force in society. They seek a university which is rele- 
vant to them, to the problems they see and feel—poverty, 
human degradation, war, racism. They seek a change in 
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“We are all German Jews.” 


This is the age we live in: twenty-year-olds tell their fifty- 
year-old professors they are full of bullshit; fifty-year-olds 
tell their twenty-year-old students they are paranoids, agita- 
tors, international conspirators. “We are going to get you, 
Mark Rudd,” those older folks at Columbia University said. 
They did. I mean, he was suspended. But did they get him? hb 
Did they get them all? anaes 

Over strawberry jam and toast and a lettuce salad with bot- _ 
tled Russian dressing, Mark Rudd, the twenty-year-old leader 
of the Columbia revolt and leading Columbia exponent of — 
dirty words, talked to me at 4 A.M. about society, revolution, i) 
liberalism, and where we’re at. Rudd said of the students’ ied 
motivation: sat 


We have no sense of production, to use Marxist anal- 
ysis. As students we are completely alienated from pro- 
duction. The products of our production, ourselves. We 
don’t see any sense to the whole thing, to the four years. 
And we certainly don’t see any sense to it when we see 
who owns the university, what jobs await us. Goddam, 
what job would I have if I graduated? What job do 
women have? Especially women, wow! Women should 
be the most revolutionary. What job do they have, what 
work is there? We are alienated from production, from 
work. We have no relation to that work; it’s not ours. 
That’s a psychological phenomenon, alienation, of 
course. But it’s material in the sense that it is based on 
our relations to production. 

Then there’s a sort of feeling among some of us that 
the revolutionary classes, the Vietnamese, the black peo- ‘ 
ple, the oppressed, are the ones who are going to make Natt 
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history. We’re not going to stand on the side of the op- 
pressors. We’re going to align ourselves with them. That's 
why the Vietcong flags were there in the buildings. 


French student rebel leader Daniel Cohn-Bendit said al- 
most the same: 


' There are some among us for whom the struggle of 

: the Third World against imperialism and exploitation is 
the theme par excellence. But the rest of us think that 
the struggle of the Third World has to be supported by 
concrete action which tries to destroy, insofar as we 
have the force, the centers of exploitation themselves 
which are within our reach—in France. ... 

Our demands have brought us into conflict against the 
whole system: against political power, against capital- 
ism, against the existing conception of the university. 
Politicalization starts there: with the questioning of the 
capitalist system and the social function it has assigned 
to the university; with the refusal of the students to let 
themselves be molded into the cadres for the future ex- 
ploitation of the working class. 


David B. Truman, vice-president and provost of Columbia 
University, says that a change in the student population began 
to take place about 1964. Students are “both more and less 
mature” and “terribly impatient.” The change is worldwide, 
or at least extends to western Europe. “There is a connec- 
tion,” he says, vaguely implying conspiracy. Then: “I am not 
saying there is an international conspiracy.” Those words 
need Dr. Truman’s ominous, death-and-destruction tone of 
voice and gleam of the eye to impart the meaning. Something 
was happening to Dr. Truman’s world. Mind you, I liked 
him. I am not being sarcastic. He is urbane, pleasant, charm- 
ing, courteous. A nice man. (According to Mark Rudd the 
Students respected him more than anyone else on the campus 
because he really knew what was going on. “He understands 
us better than the rest—liberal faculty and other administra- 
tors—in his more rational moments. Why else would he con- 
sider us such a tremendous threat?”) Yeah, he knew. He knew 
how to contain them, what to expect, how to smash them. 
ope the two views of the world are so different—his and 

eirs. 

The students are not pleased with bigger and better, more 
and more. They want to make the world a better place in 
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which to live: a moral imperative for them, not a material — 
one. They ask: How do we make the world better by killing 
Vietnamese peasants, obliterating a countryside with defo- 
liants and bombs? (The Trumans still think we are making ~ 
the world safe for democracy, even though they will say that 
they understand that the students are disturbed by the warin _ 
Vietnam, even though they themselves may be disturbed—of- __ 
ten because we aren’t getting enough out of it for what we © 
put in. Columbia’s former President, Grayson Kirk, argued 
against the war: “. . . it is not possible for us to derive from 
this conflict, no matter how it is finally settled, enough long- 
range benefit to the security and welfare of our country to jus- 
tify the effort we have made or may be called upon to 
make.”’) 

The students have no pat solutions, no ideology, no plan, 

no program. They are simply saying: We must stop all this. 
We must stop the war, the phoniness of politics, the increasing 
tendency to make machines of man. They seek to stop the 
proliferation of callousness, which allows us to rely on body 
counts to know who is winning, and the alienation which we 
suffer silently. 

We ought to take heart from the young people who, re- 
pelled by horror around them, have elected to fight against 
it—not as the beats or the hippies, but by saying, we simply 
won’t have it. Many older people, too, dislike being compu- 
terized, programmed, packaged, gulled, and lulled, but the ‘ 
young are putting positive content into their revulsion. They 
are fighting to stop the kind of “progress” to which we have 
become accustomed. They do not want to invent new ways to 
kill, they do not want to make better packages for toothpaste 
or even a “new and improved” toothpaste. They want to be 
free, they want to share, they want to participate, to touch 
each other; they want their lives to have meaning. They do 
not want to be IBM cards, That is the message of the “com- 
munes” at Columbia University, established by the one thou- 
sand persons who lived together in classroom and office 
buildings for a week during the crisis. 

Kirk has expressed the thought that young people are sim- ei 
ply nihilistic, rejecting law and authority. He has said: “Our 
young people in disturbing numbers appear to reject allforms __ 
of authority, from whatever source derived, and they have 
taken refuge in a turbulent and inchoate nihilism whose sole 
objectives are destructive.” 

I do not think that any of this is so. Whatever criticisms 
one may have of how the protesting students behave, it seems 
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to me most important to remember that they care. As Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence College, put it: 
“They care very much for the quality of their own lives and 
are sensitive to the effects of their acts on the lives of others.” 
They also betray a political understanding that cuts through 
all the excuses the older generation might make. In the 1968 
demonstrations by French students, at one point a crowd 
yelled in defense of their leader, Daniel Cohn-Bendit: “We 
are all German Jews.” It was a chant, mature in its under- 
standing of scapegoatism and its stripping away of irrelevan- 
cies. 

Barnard students participated in the overall university dem- 
onstration at Columbia, but in addition had their own disci- 
pline battle which they fought and won. Barnard’s President 
Martha Peterson reversed her decision to overrule the col- 
lege’s Judicial Council which had reinstated Linda LeClair, a 
student who had violated the college’s housing regulations by 
living off campus with her boyfriend. 

But Columbia’s rebellion had ramifications far beyond the 
boundaries of the campus. The neighboring communities of 
Harlem to the north and east and of Morningside Heights and 
the Upper West Side to the west and south became involved in 
the events, for Columbia’s neighbors had long been affected 
by its policies, particularly by its extension of the campus into 
the surrounding areas. The rebellion, of which one of the is- 
sues was this expansion, found natural allies in the commu- 
nity. 

In other parts of New York, high-school students decided 
that they, too, could force changes in the way their education 
was delivered up. At Brandeis High School, some of whose 
students took part in the Columbia rebellion, students raced 
through the halls breaking windows, then held the principal 
physically up against the wall until he agreed to a meeting to 
hear their demands. 

In effect, the High School Coalition, a citywide protest 
group which has since coordinated several demonstrations 
was born at Columbia where high-school students appeared 
each day to demonstrate their support for their elder brothers 
in the buildings. 

There was a rash of student occupations at campuses 
across the country following the seizure at Columbia. Euro- 
pean students, too, followed the American Style of rebelli n. 
In Rome and Berlin and at Oxford, students demandin sti 
dent power “liberated” buildings. The French todas, = 

Nanterre and then at the Sorbonne in Paris seemed to pattern 
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their take-over directly on Columbia’s, extending it much fur- 
ther, for they were joined by the workers and came close to 
bringing down the French government. : 

The similarities in the causes of these revolts are fairly ob- 
vious, Carey McWilliams wrote in The Nation magazine 
about a student revolt in Yugoslavia that the primary socio- 
logical causes of the revolt were “a greatly enlarged student 
population, archaic university structures, and a failure to re- 
examine the aims and purposes of university education in the 
context of present-day Yugoslav conditions.” + 

All these conditions existed at Columbia and elsewhere. 
Each rebellion had its specific demands and took place within 
its own peculiar context. But certainly at Columbia the uni- 
versity’s structure and administrative attitudes failed to meet 
the needs of its students. 

As for Columbia’s size, excluding Barnard and Teachers 
College, there were 8,211 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, 2,331 faculty, and 78 administrators in 1946-47. In 
1967 there were 17,545 students, 3,466 teachers, and 723 
administrators.2 Professor Dankwart Rustow of Columbia 
comments: 


Thus as postwar enrollments have roughly doubled, 
the number of faculty members has increased by half, 
and the teacher-student ratio has somewhat deteriorated. 
In accordance with Parkinson’s Law, though, the num- 
ber of administrators has increased no less than ninefold 
—without considering either the non-commissioned 
ranks or the clerical platoons. 


In France troubles within the educational system were rec- 
ognized by Edgar Faure, the Minister of Education in the 
new government formed after France’s student strike had 
paralyzed the old government, when he announced proposed 
changes in the educational system in July. Faure said that the 
rebellion was the result of a “profound malaise” caused by an 
“educational system that had become intolerable.” * 

But in addition to specific causes of each rebellion, there is 


1 Carey McWilliams, “Tito Digs the Students,” The Nation, Vol. 207, 
No. 2 (July 22, 1968). 

2 Dankwart A. Rustow, “Days of Crisis,” The New Leader, Vol. 51, 
No. 11 (May 20, 1968), p. 6. Faculty and administrator figures do not 
include members of the faculty in administrative posts. 

8 The New York Times, July 29, 1968. 
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in general among students a “profound malaise” caused by 
more than a plethora of administrators or faults in the educa- 
_ tional structures. Large numbers of students around the world 

_ do not like the way the world is being run. They oppose war 
_and racism and oppression; they want to make the world safe 
_-for humanity. That is perhaps why the most cherished mem- 
ory of the Colymbia student strikers is that of their com- 
munes,. 


In this volume I have tried to tell the story of the crisis at 
Columbia in a narrative, day-to-day account. It was difficult 
to sort out, since many things were happening at the same 
time, especially at periods of high tension. In my research I 
placed emphasis on obtaining copies of as many releases, 
statements, proposals, and leaflets as I could. I thank all those 
who generously loaned me their files—Stuart Gedal, Morris 
Grossner, the striking architectural students, Laura Foner, 
Howard N. Meyer, Jonathan Lubell, David Lubell, Mary 
Kaufman, Nancy Lane, Professor Frances Piven—and the 
university's Office of Public Information, which provided me 
with a press pass, copies of its releases, and a commencement 
invitation. There were times when I would have had a great 
deal of difficulty getting past the barred gates of the campus 
had I not had the press pass. 

The second emphasis in my research was being on campus 

and listening. I spent a good deal of time there before, dur- 
ne ing, and after the second police action, attending many meet- 
' ings and conducting many interviews. I wish to express my 
deep appreciation to all those who generously gave me time, 
particularly members of Strike Central who were most help- 
_ful—after I spent many days in gaining their confidence— 
and the Steering Committee of the Students’ Afro-American 
Society; also to Professors Sigmund Diamond and Richard 
Christie for their insights and to Vice-President David Tru- 
man for finding time for a talk during those busy days. 
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man enter somewhat tentatively and say with a smile: “Don’t 
shoot me, but I’m from C.B.S.” I knew exactly how he felt. 
Suspicion was thicker in the air. than cigarette smoke. That 
day I had been given permission to look through the Strike 
Central file of mimeographed material. I was happily going 
through it and jotting down notes of material I lacked and 
had to find copies of, when suddenly the young woman in 
charge (who that morning had loaned me her ID card so I 
could attend a campus rally) came to me, apologized but said 
she must take the loose-leaf book of leafiets away from me 
because she had to leave the room for a meeting. I know that 
people do steal files, but honestly I wasn’t going to. She said 
that she would return soon and give me the file, but I never 
got my hands on it again. That day and many others I felt 
like an “over thirty.” 

Another day I bearded the security room of Low Library 
and was granted permission to climb three flights to the 
Alumni Federation office. There I felt like a student again. I 
was treated with utmost suspicion by the secretary and the di- 
rector. I was told to write a letter, stating my request for cop- 
ies of public statements the federation had made, which would 
be checked out and passed upon or rejected. It was after that 
experience of being treated as if I had approached the office, 
MI rifle aimed at the heart, and demanded the keys to Kirk’s 
office, that I asked the public information office for a press 
pass, which I thought might gain me some acceptance among 
the wary officialdom. 

At other times things went easier. Eventually, I managed 
to talk my way into a strike committee meeting for a brief 
session, and once when a group was leaving the office for a 
small and brief demonstration, a student said to me: “Come 
with us, Joanne. We can’t have a mini-demo without a repre- 
sentative of the community.” 

I had one other research problem: the inaccessibility of 
those who were simply tired of talking about it, and of those 
faculty and students who were writing their own books and 
did not want to impart information to another author. In the 
beginning this seemed formidable, as every day another po- 
tential author blocked my way, but eventually I interviewed 
approximately fifty persons, and amassed hundreds of docu- 
ments, 

I am grateful to Martin Kenner, Robert Osman, Mark 
Rudd, and Bill Sales for reading parts of the manuscript and 
making helpful suggestions. 


! for ferreting 
Victor Rabinowitz, 
criticisms, of the manu- 
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The Morningside Campus & Environs 
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LOVE AND HATE 


“Up Against the Wall, Motherfucker!”’ 


On the corner of 116th Street and Broadway a tall, blond 
young man leaned into a car window, deep in conversation 
with the car’s occupants. As it pulled away, he waved, smiled, 


and shouted in farewell, “Up against the wall, motherfucker!” 


What had been a cop-baiting slogan in the previous few 
days when Columbia students faced New York police in a — 
knock-down, drag-out struggle had become a friendly saluta- 
tion. e 
The slogan, like the V for victory signal exchanged by pro- 
testing students or the red armbands they wore, meant 
“friend.” 

It was now several days after the police had cleared Co- 
lumbia University’s campus of striking students and their sup- 


porters by dragging them from the buildings and bopping — 


heads with billy clubs. The hospitals in the area reported 
treating 132 persons for injuries sustained that night, and the 
Police Civilian Complaint Review Board said it received 120 
complaints of police brutality. 

But by now things had almost returned to normal. Almost. 


The gates to the campus were open and most of the police- 


men had been withdrawn. But the university was still being 


struck. Some classes were continuing in classrooms, but there 


were “Liberation” classes on the lawns, and some professors 
Were meeting their students at their homes—some announc- _ 
ing classes as “beer and talk at Apt. 11-B.” There were pick- 
ets at several buildings and noon rallies at the Sundial at the 
center of the campus. 

Hundreds of Columbia students and their supporters from 
outside the university had taken over five buildings and 


stayed in them for seven days to pressure the university to 
change. And change had indeed taken place, if only in the 


atmosphere. Beneath an aura of calm, the atmosphere was 
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pervaded by two new emotions: one was open hostility (stu- 
dent to student, faculty member to faculty member, faculty 
to official, official to student, student to Official, student to 
faculty). The second emotion was loving, jovial, intense ca- 
maraderie. 

The students and faculty and community people who were 
fighting for changes in the university’s policies, politics, pro- 
grams, and structure had lived together for a week with the 
fear of getting their heads busted by police, with the hope 
that their protest would bring change, with twenty-four-hour 
involvement with each other. They had developed a comrade- 
ship which surprised and pleased them. They hugged it to 
themselves as if it gave warmth and protection against those 
who did not understand, who could not share that sense of 
community which they knew. Sometimes they would try to 
share it; warily, they would try to explain, but almost as if 
they didn’t really want to, until they knew for sure where you 
stood. 

Over and over students who lived in one of the buildings 
would tell me in a loving tone that Math or Fayerweather or 
Avery was a “commune.” When I pressed for a description of 
what that meant, I was told: “Well, we lived together. We 
discussed everything. We were close.” “I got to know people 
I would never have gotten to know.” “We didn’t need any 
committees. People just did things.” 

After many interviews this “commune®fecling” was ex- 
pressed in a political context and I began to grasp it. What it 
represented was solidarity, a solidarity which stemmed from 
two sources. The first was: We have done something truly 
radical; we have really defied authority. It was not I have, 
but we have. The second was: We do not know what is going 
to happen; our only strength is being together. There was 
mutual need, dependency, and sharing. 

The hostility which developed stemmed from the crisis 
feeling that pervaded the atmosphere during the week of the 
occupation. People had been operating in a high key. There 
had been a sense of urgency and intense anxiety, particularly 
observable in the faculty. Both administrative officials and 
faculty members had feared what the striking students might 
do, what the Harlem community might do, what the police 
might do. But they were mostly just scared of black people. 

In such an atmosphere a difference of opinion tended to 
become a major emotional expression rather than a rational 
one. As a result there was a lot of mutual respect and a de- 


- velopment of contempt, revulsion, and, in some cases, hate, 


‘A senior faculty member spoke to me of rifts among the fac- 
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ulty that might not close. “The scars among the faculty are 


too high a price for change,” he said. Vice-President Truman 
told me that the university had been “left with deep wounds.” 
He called this the most critical aspect of the crisis and said, 


“Therefore it is necessary to take steps moving toward resto- 


ration of mutual confidence and trust.” 

Side by side with hostility and love a2 movement grew 
among faculty and students for a serious and determined, 
and, on the whole, patient overhauling of the university sys- 
tem. In department after department plans were made for 
Tesearch, planning, and development of a restructured univer- 
Sity. 
What had started as a relatively small demonstration at the 
Sundial became a major rebellion which touched the whole 
Morningside Heights complex and caused a shake-up within 
individuals and throughout the institution, the reverberations 
of which will be apparent for some time to come. 
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“The relationship of students and faculty to 
the community requires ‘the perpetual qui 
vive of a paratrooper in enemy country.’” 


It is difficult to set a starting date for the controversy at 
Columbia which boiled over on April 23, 1968, when about 
five hundred Columbia students entered Columbia College’s 
administration and classroom building, Hamilton Hall, and 
decided to stay. 

Problems which had aroused students and community to 
several earlier protests—the university’s relationship to the 
community, its relationship with the military, and its relation- 
ship to its students—were all primary issues in the crisis. 

For years the university’s relationship with the community 
had been deteriorating, and for years there had been sporadic 
and even sustained protests against this or that action of Co- 
lumbia vis-a-vis its neighbors, At the core were Columbia’s 

_ purchases of nearby buildings and its subsequent ousting of 
___ tenants. The tenant removal has the appearance of purposive 
__ creation of a white, middle-class periphery for the university 
and its affiliated institutions. Indeed, some university spokes- 
"men have said as much. In a report! by the Faculty Civil 
Rights Group (FCRG) at Columbia University it is noted 
that Columbia’s treasurer, speaking of the residents of two 
newly acquired buildings, said, “When a tenant isn’t behaving 
_ himself, we will move him out.” Commenting on this the re- 
port continued: 


This policy is at best indirectly related to university 
expansion. Indeed, one university spokesman told the 
-FCRG that this type of activity had “nothing to do with 
expansion.” It represents rather an effort to control the 


1The Community and the Expansion of Columbia University, A - 
port of the Faculty Civil Rights Group at Columbia University, BS 
 cember 1967, pp. 8-9. 
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social and cultural tone of the community surrounding 
the university, and this has required the university to as- 
sume somé of the police functions in the community.” 


While it might be argued that an effort to control the “so- 


cial and cultural tone” of the community does not in itself 
mean the removal of black people, this is what has occurred. 
It is estimated by community leaders that about 7,500 ten- 
ants, approximately 85 percent of whom were Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, have been pushed out of the neighborhood as 
Columbia has taken over buildings. One Columbia official, 
Stanley Salman, former coordinator of university planning, 
did put it rather directly when he said that Columbia is 
“looking for a community where the faculty can talk to peo- 
ple like themselves.” Columbia has no tenured black faculty. 

The attitude to which Columbia’s neighbors react was per- 
haps best stated by Jacques Barzun in 1965 when he was pro- 
vost of the university. In a statement to the Board of Esti- 
mate hearing on the Morningside General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan, Barzun described the community as “uninviting, 
abnormal, sinister, dangerous,” and the relationship of sfu- 
dents and faculty to the community as requiring “the perpet- 
ual gui vive of a paratrooper in enemy country.” He said the 
community desired by Columbia was “a decent residential 
community” which would welcome “the steady and peaceable 
people of every kind, ethnic group, occupation, or income 
group.” Few residents would believe that the latter statement 
meant anything less than removal of the poorer Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 

The FCRG reported that the result of Columbia’s policies 
and actions “has been to unify the community with the ce- 
ment of shared fear, suspicion, and distrust of Columbia Uni- 
versity and any of its proposals, no matter how innocuous or 
even beneficial they may appear.” 

It is not surprising, then, that there was a negative response 
to a Ford Foundation grant of ten million dollars announced 
in October 1966 for the establishment of health, education, 
and economic research and action programs in Harlem to be 
administered by a Center for Urban-Community Affairs at 
Columbia. On December 19, 1967, a Harlem Committee for 
Self-Defense issued a call to a rally proclaiming: “If The 
Man was interested in your health he would send a doctor, 
not an interviewer.” The leafiet urged: “There will be other 


2 FCRG report, p. 8, 
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studies and other disguises, DON’T TELL ANYONE ANYTHING 
About Your Business! !! 

The center has since been established, and its staff has 
begun preliminary talks with those of the community whose 
suspicions of Columbia are not so deep as to prevent even 
conversations. One person close to the center has said that a 
great deal of effort has thus far been expended in attempting 
to break down the barriers enough to make Communication 
possible. 

Columbia, the Negro Labor Committee, and the New 
York Housing and Development Administration had devel- 

plans for an urban renewal project to extend from 
125th to 135th Streets and from Broadway to the Hudson 
River with a lower level for businesses and industries and an 
upper level of housing units. Columbia would use about one 
thousand or three thousand units for faculty and students and 


-for tenants relocated from Morningside Heights. Columbia 


administration sources said that any property the university 
had acquired up to now north of 125th Street was “small and 
most inconsequential and accidental.” The present northern 
boundary of the campus is the block from 120th to 121st 
Streets, where Teachers College stands. 

One of Columbia’s most damaging public relations moves 
regarding its expansion was its submission to the Board of 
Estimate in 1965 of a map of its current and anticipated 
holdings in the Momingside Heights area. Printed on the 
map were the words: “This map is intended to show the 
aggregate impact of new institutional facilities; the precise lo- 
cations may be changed as plans are developed.” Almost 
immediately Columbia repudiated the map by purchasing two 
“single-room occupancy” hotels outside the map’s limits and 
maintained in answer to criticism that the map had clearly 
been marked tentative and had not been intended to define 
the limits of expansion. In the next two years Columbia more 
than doubled the area outlined on the map for new projects 
in what is now called the South Campus (south of 114th 
Street). 

The Faculty Civil Rights Group report commented: “The 
episode of the map is symptomatic both of the university’s 
lack of serious consideration for the community . . . and the 
fact that planning for a period of longer than five or six years 
has been non-existent up to now.” § 

There have been some questions raised concerning the 
need for expansion, but most objections which have been 


3 FCRG report, p. 13. 
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taised have related to how the university’s administrators 
have pursued expansion. 

On May 31 Columbia placed an advertisement in the Am- 
sterdam News under the heading “Somebody’s trying to hurt 
us both—Harlem and Columbia,” disavowing ownership. of 
the Lenox Terrace apartments and the Theresa Hotel or in- 
tention to buy them and saying that the university had not 
taken over Harlem Hospital. The ad explained that the hospi- 
tal belongs to the city and that Columbia had been asked to 
Tecruit staff and supervise its work. 

By far the most controversial of Columbia’s building proj- 
ects to date is the proposed gymnasium on a site in Morning- 
side Park. The plan was first broached in 1959, and after two 
years of negotiations to meet legal requirements for acquiring 
city-owned park land, a lease was signed for 2.1 acres at a 
nominal rental of $3,000 per year. 

The plan for the gym includes a community gymnasium to 
occupy about 15 percent of the total space on the lower level 
with a community entrance off Morningside Avenue on the 
Harlem side of the park, A swimming pool was later added 
to the plans for this portion. 

Opposition to this use of park land and to the Jim Crow 
aspects of the gym itself with its “back door” for Harlem res- 
idents grew. In 1966 Thomas Hoving, then parks commis- 
sioner, said that if legal means to block the gym should fail, 
“there are other ways to stop this, as the citizens of New 
York have found.” Neighborhood groups campaigning 
against the gym included the West Harlem Community Orga- 
nization, the Architects Renewal Committee in Harlem 
(ARCH) and Morningsiders United. On March 11, 1966, 
Columbia’s Student Council called for suspension of plans for 
the gym and immediate discussions with community groups. 
In May, Harlem political leaders State Senator Basil Paterson 
and Manhattan Borough President Percy Sutton (then as- 
semblyman) proposed legislation to repeal the state legisla- 
ture’s enabling act permitting the gym’s construction. 

Columbia’s President Grayson Kirk relied on a legal argu- 
ment to explain why there would be no change of plans for 
construction. He was quoted in the Columbia Daily Specta- 
tor, the undergraduate student newspaper, as saying: “Since 
the agreement and the lease have already been signed and ap- 
proved, there is no need to open the situation.” 

When the spring *68 uproar over the gym arose, Columbia 
administrators seem to have been taken by surprise at the ex- 
tent of the opposition to the gym. As the plans were being 
made for construction they had consulted with Harlem lead- 
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ers, and the gym had been hailed by many as a boon to Har- 
lem youngsters. The interim opposition seems to have made 
little impression—even when community people sat down in 
front of the bulldozers when ground-breaking began in Feb- 
ruary 1968. 

A Columbia trustee in the midst of the spring ’68 crisis 
argued that since it takes ten years to make construction 
plans, including the raising of funds for building, it is not 
possible to change plans after they are so painstakingly made. 

What is not taken into account in such arguments is the 
potency of the changed mood of the community. While this 
changed mood is recognized by elected officials, it has not 
been understood at Columbia. The Faculty Civil Rights 
Group report points out that city officials simply cannot ap- 
prove proposals for changes, no matter how worthwhile, until 
“they are acceptable to—even urged by—the community for 
which they are intended.” ¢ 

David B. Truman, vice-president and provost of the uni- 
versity, said in an interview that he felt there was no question 
that the loss of the gym would be a real loss for Harlem 
youngsters. What has not yet seemed to get through to per- 
sons with such genuine beneficent sentiment is that such a 
loss is weighed in the minds of the community residents 
against other losses, less calculable perhaps. For example, the 
loss of dignity that arises from the fact that an institutional 
giant, white, is doing something in their community, which is 
black, without heeding their views, and from the feeling that 
no matter how much fun youngsters might get out of a good 
sports facility, it isn’t worth sending them in the back door of 
a segregated gym. 

Reflecting similar feelings, on April 8, Columbia black stu- 
dents, members of the Students’ Afro-American Society 
(SAS), wrote an open letter on the university’s relationship 
to the black community. The letter printed in the Spectator 
said: 


Black students have repeatedly made suggestions de- 
signed to enable the university to relate more success- 
fully to black people. . . : The university has paid lip 
service to some of these demands while offering excuses 
for not dealing with others. . . . Until the university 
and other institutions change many of their basic poli- 
a there will be no end to racial animosity and vio- 
ence. 


4 FCRG report, p. 24. 
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Among the specific proposals was that a committee to review 
curriculum be established, that a course in Afro-American 
history be given, and that black professors and administrators 
be added to the staff. 

On April 20 Columbia black students took part in a dem- 


onstration at 125th Street and Seventh Avenue sponsored by 


Harlem CORE and other Harlem groups to protest Colum- 
bia’s encroachments in Harlem. These include Columbia’s 


_ management of Harlem Hospital and its alleged attempts to 


acquire nearby Lenox Terrace, one of Harlem’s few luxury 
apartment complexes. 

A petition was circulated demanding a “halt to all con- 
struction, expansion, and involvement in Harlem by Colum- 
bia.” Leaflets distributed demanded an end to construction of 
the gym and to “schemes to purchase Harlem property for 
faculty and student housing.” The leaflets protested Colum- 
bia’s take-over of Harlem Hospital, the lack of community 
consultation in the administering of the Ford grant for the 
urban affairs center, and Columbia’s sponsorship of a health 
survey under the grant. 

On April 9 nearly fifty students walked out of St. Paul’s 
Chapel on the Columbia campus in protest against a memo- 
rial service for Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., after Mark 


_ Rudd took the microphone to denounce the university as ra- 


cist. Rudd said: “The university administration is committed 
to a policy of racism. We feel that Dr. Truman and President 
Kirk are committing a moral outrage against Dr. King’s 
memory. We will therefore protest against this obscenity.” 
Columbia SDS distributed a leafiet which said: “The only fit- 


ting eulogy to Dr. King is to join his widow and Dr. Aber- 


nathy and continue the struggle for Black Liberation in every- 
day practice—in the everyday functioning of this univer- 


_ sity.” The leafiet called for a halt to construction of the gym, 


an end to present university expansion policies, and unioniza- 
tion of all university employees. 

This incident, too, set the stage for the demonstrations to 
begin later that month. University Chaplain John D. Cannon, 
who resigned later in the year, commented: “I know people 
will be asking me what I think about the disruption that took 
place. I want to say now that as long as I am chaplain of this 
university any student who is moved by the spirit of the 
truth, who wishes to speak his mind, is able to speak in this 
chapel anytime. So be it.” Kirk rebutted, saying that “no part 
of the university is immune from the central authority.” 

Columbia’s SAS chapter had demanded that the university 


be closed all day in honor of King. According to SAS mem- 
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ber Bill Sales, ten to fifteen black students went to Kirk's 
home to deliver a letter urging the closing. The students ex- 
plained their mission to security guards who had arrived to 
intercept them. The students accompanied the guards to the 
security office where they reached a dean by telephone and 
relayed their message. The day before the scheduled memo- 
rial meeting the black students were informed that the uni- 
versity would be closed all day, but black students did not 

Participate in the service; instead they taught at a liberation 

school at the Morningside Community Center. 

One other protest against the gymnasium should be noted: 
the recommendation of the faculty of Columbia’s School of 
Architecture that the President and trustees reconsider plans 
for building the gym. The resolution was adopted on March 
27 and forwarded to President Kirk on April 10. 

Opposition of the community to expansion, particularly to 

_ the gym, led up to the demonstration and occupation of April 

23, in which the construction of the gym was a prime focus. 

The other major issue which precipitated the shutdown of the 
university in the waning days of the spring semester was Co- 
: oat affiliation with the Institute for Defense Analysis 
ie A). 

During the fall semester of 1967-68 the Columbia chapter 
of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) had organized 
_ protests against IDA, a federally sponsored research corpora- 
_ tion formed by twelve private universities primarily to engage 

in weapons research. IDA was formed in 1955 by Massachu- 
Setts Institute of Technology, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Case Institute of Technology, Stanford and Tulane, at 
the instigation of the then Secretary of Defense Charles Wil- 
son. IDA began work with an initial grant of $500,000 from 
‘the Ford Foundation and it now has an annual budget of 
twelve million dollars. 

IDA conducts studies for the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency of the Defense Department, the National Se- 
curity Agency, the State Department, the Office of Civil De- 
tense, and the Federal Aviation Agency. In addition to weap- 
‘Ons tesearch IDA does counterinsurgency and riot control 


In 1960 Columbia, the University of Michigan, and Penn 
State joined IDA. The University of Chicago joined in 1961, 
Princeton and the University of Ilinois in 1962, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley in 1964. Administrators of 
the _member universities are members of IDA’s governing 
board. Columbia’s Kirk is a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee and Columbia trustee William Burden is Executive 
Committee Chairman. 

The Columbia student protest against IDA affiliation fol- 
lowed a number of other protests against recruitment on the 
campus by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the United 
States Marines, the United States Army, and Dow Chemical 
Company, and against class-ranking for the Selective Service 
System. After a referendum on class-ranking in February 
1967, in which the undergraduate body voted 4 to 1 against 
the release of class standing, a convocation of the University 
Council voted unanimously to withhold it from the Selective 
Service System. The Board of Trustees in April voted to abol- 
ish class-ranking completely, but on educational grounds. 

All this ferment related to student antagonism to the mili- 
tary was part of the background of the SDS campaign against 
IDA. 


On October 20, 1967, Columbia SDS had sent a letter to 
President Kirk calling for an end to the IDA affiliation, an 
end to CIA recruitment on campus, and an end to secret mil- 
itary research and military and paramilitary recruitment, The 
letter said that if these demands were not met “growing stu- 
dent disgust with the war will result in widespread resistance 
as was the case at Berkeley, Wisconsin, and most recently, 
Brooklyn College.” There was no response to the letter be- 
cause, the administration said, “there was no return address.” 

One other aspect of the IDA issue lay in the attitude of the 
administration which bordered on embarrassment over the af- 
filiation itself. There was a tendency on the part of some 
officials to cover it over. At a faculty smoker on March 23, 
1967, Ralph S. Halford, then dean of the graduate faculties, 
said that Columbia had no institutional connection with the 
IDA. A few days later the Spectator carried a story on Co- 
lumbia’s membership in IDA, whereupon Dean Halford said 
that “these things are not in the purview of faculty or stu- 
dents.” On April 24, 1967, Herbert A. Deane, vice-dean of 
the graduate faculties, told the Spectator that Columbia 
would remain in IDA regardless of faculty or student opin- 
ion. “Columbia University is definitely not a democratic insti- 
tution. When decisions begin to be made democratically 
around here,” Deane said, “I will not be here any longer.” 

In January 1968 a special committee was named “charged 
with the investigation, formulation, and statement of princi- 
ples for guidance in the university’s relations with outside 

agencies.” The committee, headed by Louis Henkin, profes- 
sor of law, was formed in large part in response to agitation 
against Columbia’s IDA connections, Its report, which will be 
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discussed later, was submitted on May 31, a month after the 
Columbia crisis began. 
The immediate spark for the anti-IDA demonstration on 
| April 23 was disciplinary action against six students who had 
taken part in an anti-IDA demonstration in Low Library on 
March 27. That day Columbia SDS had turned in petitions 
signed by 1,600 persons calling for an end to Columbia’s IDA 
connections to Thomas A. McGoey, vice-president for busi- 
ness. Simultaneously students entered Low Library in viola- 
tion of a recent ban on indoor demonstrations. Six of the 150 
or so students (five of whom were leaders of SDS and the 
sixth a leader of The Resistance) were notified of disciplinary 
charges against them for violating the ban on indoor demon- 
' strations. 
' The April 23 rally was called with the intent of entering 
‘Low in another violation of the ban and to demand that all 
_ students who had participated in the March 27 demonstration 
be treated equally, that an open hearing be granted the six 
‘already threatened with disciplinary action, that President 
Kirk, Vice-President Truman, and Trustee Burden publicly 
‘defend university policy and be cross-examined, and that the 
‘ban on indoor demonstrations be revoked. 
‘A letter dated March 27 to President Kirk from Mark 
Rudd, SDS chairman, and Nicholas Freudenberg, vice-chair- 
“man, which demanded that the university end all ties with 
ae including connections of individual professors with 
DA, ended: “Until Columbia University ends all connec- 
tions with the IDA we must disrupt the functioning of those 
involved in the daily disruption of people’s lives around the 
world.” In a reply dated April 2, Dr. Kirk pointed out that 
the question of the university’s external relationships was 
under study, and that the exercise of unlimited control over 
the faculty’s outside activities would be in violation of aca- 
demic freedom. The letter ended with the counterthreat: “I 
Must remind you that any attempted disruption of the univer- 
Sity or its activities will jeopardize the university connections 
of those who may be held responsible.” 
_ The problem of student discipline which has been a diffi- 
cult one for some time has been a subtheme of most of the 
_ past few years’ demonstrations. After a demonstration against 
_ NROTC recruitment in May 1965, the twenty-one students 
_ Placed on general disciplinary warning by the administration 
asked that a tripartite judiciary committee handle discipline. 
In November, Kirk, in the aftermath of this controversy, ap- 
pointed a Student Life Committee, composed of five adminis- 
trators, five faculty members, and five students chosen by 
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Kirk, to study the problem of student rights and responsibili- 
ties. The committee’s report, turned over to Kirk in August 
1967, recommended that a tripartite judicial board be formed 
and that there be no ban on indoor demonstrations. The re- 
port was not released until April 16, 1968, after the Colum- 
bia University Student Council threatened to release the re- 
port if Kirk failed to do so. Four of the five student members 
of the committee wrote a minority report urging more stu- 
dent participation in university decisions than the majority re- 
port had recommended. Two of the student members voicing 
another of the complaints that caused Columbia’s crisis 
charged that the majority report, written entirely by adminis- 
tration and faculty members of the committee, was “paternal- 
istic,” showing no intention of bringing “students into the de- 
cision-making processes of the university.” One of the stu- 
dents, Peter Bierstedt, said that the administration proposed 
the creation of “buffer institutions” to prevent real student 
participation.® 

The history of the events of April 23 to April 30 and be- 
yond consists in the interweaving of all these substantive is- 
sues and the forms of protest against them and the reactions 
of the administration. The rationalization for the failure of 
the administration to deal with the issues is that it is difficult- 
to change a grand and old and large institution. Less charita- 
bly, former Parks Commissioner Thomas Hoving, referring 
to the gym issue, described the process as “a piling up of a 
kind of naive arrogance and insensitivity, total lack of inter- 
est or understanding.” © 

There was, in addition to the specific demands that the stu- 
dents raised, an overall demand for change in the way the 
university operated. This demand encompassed all the others, 
for it raised the central question: What is a university? Or, 
more pointedly, Who is a university? The rebelling students 
say that essentially the university is faculty and students and 
that they therefore must have most to say about what the 
university does and how it does it. 

During the Columbia crisis administrators often said that a 
few radicals were bent on destruction of the university. This 
was fairly accurate, not in the sense of physical destruction, 
but in the sense of displacement of old by new. Some of the 


5 Columbia Daily Spectator, April 16, 1968. 

6 Fact-Finding Commission testimony, p. 3599. The Fact-Fin 
Commission is the formal name of the Cox Commission, singe aa 
at the suggestion of the faculty. : 
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tadical students who had thought about what a university is 
and what it ought to be were seeking not just reforms or sur- 
face changes or a new set of rules or governing bodies, but a 
rethinking and remaking of Columbia. One of the things 
which the Columbia students said over and over was that 
what they want is an education which is relevant to their 
needs. This sentiment pervades the nation’s universities, 
Basic to this concern for relevance are the overriding issues 
of racism and war. Student rebellions around the country 
have this in common: a similarity of specific demands within 
_ those two general categories. At Cornell, where students have 
@ voice in government, a recent undergraduate report in the 
Cornell Alumni News discussed a protest in which students 
_ demanded that the university sell its 100,000 shares of stock 
_ held in four banks that are members of a consortium making 
loans to South Africa. Students also sought the resignation of 
- Cornell’s president from the board of directors of Chase 
_ Manhattan, a bank with large interests in South Africa, and 
_ they demanded that the university give the town some land to 
__ be used for low-income housing. The undergraduate report 
_ said that while protesting students are not the majority, “a 
g00d case can be made for listening carefully to the students 
‘who protest . . . it is a question of aims. There is no conspir- 
acy; they take orders from no one but themselves. Their goals 
are improvement of society and not its destruction, upgrading 
_ of the university and not its disruption. They are sincere, they 
are dedicated, and, as Columbia has learned less easily than 
_ Cornell, they deserve a hearing.” 
__ Ina symposium at the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in August 1967 a dozen college students from 
_ found the country tried to tell the center’s research fellows, 
_ some of whom were educators, what the “student revolt” is 
all about. Much of what they said about the university 
Teflects what the serious, concerned, and bright Columbia 
_ demonstrators think. Jeffrey Elman of Harvard University 
_ Said in a discussion paper, “Democracy, Students, and the 
_ University”: 


_ Wisdom is fractionalized into knowledge and rele- 
| gated to the appropriate department. There is much talk 
_ Of general education, but the divided house has shown 
that it can indeed withstand the assault of reform. The 
“conspiracy of experts” effectively foils any attempt of 

_ the students to arrive at a coherent overview of them- 
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selves and society. . . . If education is to be truly rele- 
vant to us then we must be allowed to say what is rele- 
vant, what it is that we need.? 


Martin Kenner of Columbia SBS said in an interview that 
one reason for student revolts is “the discrepancy between 
what we believed we would get in the university and what we 
did get there.” He said: 


Columbia is hooked up with fighting America’s wars in 
Vietnam, Latin America, and in the urban ghettos in 
many more ways than its affiliation with IDA. The uni- 
versity’s complicity in the war extends from its organiza- 
tional connection with war research and war industries 
—with IDA as one example—to the establishment of 
schools, like the School of International Affairs for CIA- 
sponsored research, to what is taught in the classroom. 

My own field of economics, for example, once a radi- 
cal discipline which Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and 
Karl Marx used for stinging critiques of their own socie- 
ties, has now turned into a science of managing the sta- 
tus quo. What one learns in economics courses at Co- 
lumbia are techniques to determine the least expensive 
way to ship the maximum number of cars from Detroit 
to New York. We become social engineers; values, pur- 
pose, direction of our society are all left out. We are 
told to accept the present distribution of income and 
then work things out, while in fact, it is precisely the 
questions they don’t discuss which are the important 
ones, 


From European students, too, we hear much the same sen- 
timent. Daniel Cohn-Bendit, who led the French students in 
revolt in the spring of 1968, has said: 


We want to show that the history courses are scientifi- 
cally worthless because they don’t produce anything that 
can be called historical analysis. Also we are trying to 
break down the divisions which separate different sub- 
jects, because the separation of subjects and disciplines is 
basically, to a great extent, an effort to turn out limited 


specialists who will accept the existing social and techni- 
cal division of labor. . . . 


7 “Students and Society, A Center Occasional Paper,” Center for the 
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In the sciences, for example, it is simple to show that 
mo one is teaching how to rationalize technology. The 
uses to which science is put versus the possibilities of its 
optimal utilization: There is a problem we have to deal 
with. That is the business of intellectuals,® 


Students in revolt seem to agree that the university has be- 
come such an integral part of society that the society could 
not function without the products the university turns out. 
Technologists are vital to society, and education is fashioned 

to fulfill this vital need. Cohn-Bendit, or “Danny the Red,” 
says that the Establishment ideology is destroying higher edu- 
cation and that the students refuse to contribute to “a psy- 

_ cho-sociology whose speciality is observing class conflicts so 
_ that the system of exploitation will function more smoothly.” 
Paul Rockwell of Columbia SDS told a meeting of archi- 
- tects and striking Columbia architectural students: 


Students are being proletarianized. Not that the uni- 
versity serves capitalism; it has become a means of pro- 
_ duction. The university is important to the process of 
_ imperialism. If we stopped university production for a 
year we could stop the war, for without research and 
technical weaponry and technical Janguage imperialism 
- could not survive. Students have a choice. The university 
is channeling people into the system and into sustaining 
the war in Vietnam. But we do not have to behave as in 
the Weimar Republic where the university people did re- 
_ Search leading to genocide. We can have a massive 
- movement of resistance. 


Stephen Saltonstall of Yale University pointed out in a dis- 
cussion paper “Toward a Strategy of Disruption,” for the 
center’s seminar: 


_ Clark Kerr has unwittingly pointed the way. For the 
_ Meta-message of his writings is that the Federal govern- 

ment cannot survive without the university’s help. I pro- 
_ pose, then, that we seek to destroy the university’s ca- 
pacity to prop up our political institutions. By stalemat- 
-- ing America’s intellectual establishment, we may be able 
to paralyze the political establishment as well.? 


8 “Student Power and the Busi { Intellectuals,” Ram 
29, 1968, p, 25. irc nina ellectu: parts, June 


9 “Center Occasional Paper,” p, 29. 


In Enemy Country ae 


A Columbia administrator will ask “why?” Why is it de-— 
sirable to knock this prop from under the federal govern-. 
ment? Why the desire to stalemate either the intellectual or 
the political establishment? Dr. Truman questioned, in an in- 
terview, the desirability of allowing faculty members to do ~ 
classified research for the government, but he said: “I can’t — 
say that the university should under no circumstances go to 
the aid of the United States government or a department of 
the United States government.” 

Students can and do say exactly that. They feel that they 
have higher loyalties than to the United States government 
and that so long as the government pursues policies to which — 
they object they will adhere to this higher loyalty. They pre- 
fer to aid humanity—the Vietnamese, the poor. : 

There is, too, general agreement concerning “student 
power.” In the center’s discussion Elman said: 


The issue is not that the students should run the uni- i 
versity alone. It’s that the administration should not run 
it alone . . . only a student can really know if his edu- 
cation is relevant to his needs and desires, Students will 
also be involved in decision-making wherever issues arise 
concerning the university community as a whole. The 
university is already bound up inextricably with society 
and politics. It’s a very large and powerful institution, 
and we live in an institutional world. . . . We must de- 
cide whether we will countenance passively a governor 
who threatens to wreck an already damaged state uni- 
versity system. We must decide whether or not we will 
open up school files for the perusal and pleasure of Gen- . 
eral Hershey.1° 


There is a wide gap between the thinking of the rebelling 
student and the thinking of university administrators in gen- __ 
eral. There is an even wider gap between the rebelling stu- 
dent and the university trustee. Columbia is a somewhat spe- 
cial case in that it is one of the few large universities which 
still have a self-perpetuating board of trustees. Eighteen of 
Columbia’s trustees are chosen for life. The six alumni trus- 
tees are chosen by the alumni groups which are close to the 
board. Unlike Cornell or Harvard, where every alumni re- 
ceives a voting card to vote on trustee candidates, at Colum- 
bia an alumni council composed of representatives of the var- 
ious school alumni organizations chooses the alumni trustees, 


10 “Center Occasional Paper,” p. 17. 
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But to the rebelling Columbia students worse than the 
method of election is the composition of the board. At least 
fifteen of the twenty-two trustees have major interests in real 
estate (and real estate is where the overwhelming majority of 
Columbia funds are invested). Nearly every one of the trus- 
tees has important positions in major corporations, that is, di- 
tector or chairman of the board. There is only one who is an 
academician. He is Andrew Cordier, former dean of the 
School of International Affairs, now acting President, replacing 
Kirk who retired ahead of schedule in the wake of the spring 
crisis. 

The backgrounds and day-to-day interests of the trustees 
would seem to be so far from those of the students at Colum- 
bia that one need not wonder at the lack of understanding 
they exhibit of one another’s position on the issues the stu- 
dents raised. Their distance from the day-to-day functioning 
of the university became clear during the crisis and is no 
doubt one of the many things which will change as a result of 
it. At one point during the negotiations when faculty mem- 
bers were desperately seeking a peaceful resolution a promi- 
nent faculty member pointed out that not only was there no 
formal and regular avenue of communication with trustees, 


_ but that when five or six faculty members said they had indi- 
_ yidually contacted trustees, it turned out that they had all 


contacted the same one. The students had no communication 
with any, and I am confident that if they had, nothing would 
have changed in the way the events unfolded.*+ 


11 The striking students officially attempted to communicate with the 
trustees on April 29 when they transmitted a collection of their state- 
ments accompanied by an offer to send representatives to meet with the 
trustees for further clarification of the students’ position and on May 
11 when they offered again to meet to clarify issues as a first step to- 
ward a resolution of the crisis. The board rejected the proposals, refer- 
ting the students to the administration. 
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“TI think the thing {4s getting out of hand 
now.” 


No one had any idea on the morning of April 23 that a 
demonstration at the Sundial at the center of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s campus, planned by Columbia’s SDS chapter and 
joined at the last minute by Columbia’s Students’ Afro-Amer- 
ican Society, would lead to the most serious confrontation up 
to that time between students and administration of a major 
university. In fact no one seemed to know from moment to 
moment that day what kind of demonstration would take 
place. 

As SDS members were making last-minute preparations 
that morning one student commented that there probably 
wouldn’t eyen be a demonstration since it was raining heay- 
ily. But as the SDS members started off toward the Sundial 
the sun shone brightly. SDS leader Mark Rudd later recalled 
the weather change as an omen. 

About five hundred students were gathered at the Sundial 
to join in the protest against Columbia’s links to the military, 
its disciplinary procedures, and construction of the split-level 
gym in Morningside Park—the park between the Heights, a 
predominantly white neighborhood, and Harlem. The gym 
was to be built into a hill, upper level for Columbia students 
and lower level for Harlem youths, The students wanted to 
present their grievances to President Kirk in his offices in 
Low Library, for previous demonstrations against the gym 
had Jargely been ignored. At the same time they could chal- 
lenge Kirk’s ban on indoor demonstrations. 

The campus had been flooded with leaflets announcing the 
demonstration and its intent; leaflets opposing the demonstra- 
tion had been circulated as well. There was even an SDS-an- 
notated version of an opposition leaflet in circulation. This 
Was headed: “Violence at Columbia. The anonymous leaflet 
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below is being circulated to provoke violence at a nonviolent 


demonstration openly called by SDS for Tuesday, April 23rd.” 
It said in part: 


Be there; lend your presence to a more healthy bal- 
ance at Columbia University. Don’t be there and you 
might as well hang forever. Can democracy survive at 
Columbia University? Will Mark Rudd be our next 
dean? Be there on the 23rd—prepared. 


On the annotated leaflet an arrow from the circled word “de- 
mocracy” directed the reader to the question: “Has it ever 
been here?” “Implication is obvious” was the comment on the 
word “prepared.” The annotated leaflet ended: “Any violence 
Tuesday will be the result of the opposition’s actions. We al- 
ways sign our leaflets. Columbia SDS.” 

The opposition leaflet with its implied threat of violence 
Was a major reason for the black students’ decision to co- 
sponsor the demonstration. According to one black leader, the 
black students felt that they just couldn’t let “those jocks 
{athletes] take over.” The blacks felt that there had to be a 
showdown; that they could not sit by and let right-wing stu- 
dents threaten to disrupt the demonstration or end it by vio- 
lence. 

_ Some of the athletes were not associated with the counter- 
demonstrators. The fencing and basketball teams, in fact, 


picketed a meeting of the Alumni Association which had 
_ withdrawn an invitation to the teams to attend a dinner and 


receive the association’s annual merit award for outstanding 
undergraduate achievement. The invitation had been with- 
drawn after the association had second thoughts about grant- 


ing the athletes permission to address the group to explain 


their view of the crisis which was in direct contrast to the as- 
sociation’s stand. The alumni had praised Kirk and Truman 
for their firmness and urged expulsion of the student demon- 
strators. The athletes picketed the meeting and distributed 
their own statement, which proposed the delegation of disci- 
plinary powers to students and faculty, the dropping of all 
civil and criminal charges, and urgent action on the gym and 
IDA. The student statement said: “We believe that the uni- 
versity exists for its faculty and its students. The university 
also exists within a community. These groups must play a 
significant role in the decision-making process of the univer- 
sity. The ultimate role of the administration should be to im- 
plement and coordinate the will of students, faculty, and 
community.” 
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At the Sundial rally Alexander B, Platt, associate dean of 
Columbia College, delivered a letter from Vice-President 
Truman to Mark Rudd proposing that the students meet with 
Truman in McMillin Theatre to discuss their grievances. 
Rudd at first suggested a people’s tribunal at which students 
would set the ground rules and run the meeting, but this was 
rejected. Rudd read the invitation to the crowd. A loud “No” 
greeted his question, “Do you want to go?” 

The intention of the rally planners was that after speeches 
at the Sundial everyone would crowd into Low Library, a 
tactic which had been successfully used in earlier demonstra- 
tions. But on the long flight of steps leading up from the 
Sundial and across Low Plaza to the front doors of Low a 
mass of counterdemonstrators stood watching and waiting. 
Blocked from the main entrance, the crowd turned to a side 
door, the after-hours, security entrance of the building, and 
there they were rebuffed by security guards who had locked 
it. This was another of those moments of decision which were 
so much a part of this demonstration. What to do? “To the 
gym,” several yelled. 

The crowd turned and marched out of the 117th Street 
gate and down Amsterdam Avenue, east to the park and the 
gym site at 113th Street and Morningside Avenue. Here they 
surprised themselves by tearing into the wire fence surround- 
ing the gym site. Police arrived, but in small numbers, for 
they, too, had been caught unawares. As police grabbed stu- 
dents, others pulled them out of police hands, White and 
black students fought the cops. Only one student, Fred Wil- 
son, white, was arrested. A black, member of SAS, laughed 
as he later related, “I felt sorry for that white cat who got 
arrested. We didn’t let them take any of the brothers. We 
fought.” 

The encounter petered out, and the students marched back 
toward the campus. They were met by perhaps two hundred 
who had been gathering at the Sundial and had missed the 
action at the gym. People were high; they had just destroyed 
property, they had fought cops. 

Back at the Sundial the students held another rally ad- 
dressed by both black and white leaders. Cicero Wilson, 
chairman of SAS, berated the audience as “white middle-class 
cop-outs” despite their performance at the gym site, but SAS 
member Bill Sales told the protesters that “maybe, my white 
brothers, some of them” are ready for some action. 

As the demonstration had thus far progressed by a sort of 
spontaneous combustion, so it continued. Soon, because 
somebody had shouted the suggestion that they converge on 
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Hamilton Hall, the crowd found itself at Hamilton, where 
they hoped to confront Henry S. Coleman, acting dean of 
Columbia College. Dean Coleman arrived about fifteen min- 
utes after the protesters had gathered in the lobby of Hamil- 
ton, and as he made his way through the crowd of about five 
hundred students he found himself in the midst of an indoor 
demonstration. 

Mark Rudd shouted: “Is this a demonstration?” The crowd 
roared, “Yes!” Then they began the chant: “Hell, no, we 
won't go!” 

The students’ demands, drawn up by an impromptu steer- 
ing committee made up of members of the SAS, SDS, and 
the Columbia Citizenship Council were: 


1. All disciplinary probation against six originally 
charged must be lifted with no reprisals. 

2. Kirk’s edict on indoor demonstrations must be 
dropped. 

3. All judicial decisions should be made in an open 
hearing. 

4. All relations with IDA must be severed. 

_5. Construction of Columbia gym must stop. 

6. The university must see that all charges against per- 
sons arrested for participating at demonstrations at the 
gym site be dropped. 


__ The leaflet stating the demands was headed: “JoIN us! in 
_ Hamilton Hall Now [Tuesday]. We’re staying until the follow- 
ing demands are met.” It ended with: “Already there [in 
Hamilton] or coming are: Columbia Band, Soul Syndicate, 
‘Extensive News media,” and Professors Shenton, Collins, H. 
fe Sng Larson, Zevin, and Danto. It was signed SAS and 

__ Dean Coleman told the crowd that he had no control over 

_ its demands. “I have no intention of meeting any demands 
under a situation such as this,” he said. He announced that 
Vice-President Truman was available to meet the demonstra- 
tors in Wollman Auditorium. 

The students, declining to meet with Truman, sang “We 
Shall Not Be Moved.” Dean Coleman, Proctor William BE. 
Kahn and Dan Carlinsky, director of college relations, retired 
to the dean’s Office, and the students began settling in for a 
long vigil. Food was brought in and the walls were decorated 
with posters of Lenin, Che Guevara, Malcolm X, and Stokely 
Carmichael. A banner read: “In Revolution One Wins or 
Dies.” A counterdemonstrator was overheard to comment: 
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“It makes me sick to my stomach to see a filthy communist’s 
picture hanging over the dean’s office.” 

Several black students and several counterdemonstrators 
were standing guard at the dean’s door. SDS demonstrator 
Joe Tashira reports that a struggle was taking place between 
the two groups when a black student yelled: “We need 
twenty brothers to defend the door.” Tashira said, ‘““That’s 
when I decided this was it. I knew what side I was on.” Tash- 
ira joined the scuffie at the door and eventually the counter- 
demonstrators retired. 

At 2 a.M. Columbia’s security office announced that the 
police had been called. At about 3:00 the students inside 
Hamilton decided to barricade themselves in. Then a meeting 
of the black caucus made a decision: they would hold the 
building themselves. They asked the white students to leave. 
In one of their less democratic discussions the white students 
were more or less ordered to leave Hamilton by their leader- 
ship for several reasons which the leaders felt it wiser not to 
discuss in a large gathering. Among the reasons: There was 
talk that there were guns in Hamilton Hall, and it was felt by 
some that the black students meant it when they said they 
were ready to die. 

The black students say that they wanted the whites out, es- 
sentially for two reasons: they—the blacks—wanted to do 
their own thing, run their own protest, for their own cause— 
Opposition to the construction of the gym; and they felt that 
the whites were not serious enough, organized enough, or 
militant enough. 

Black students say that the whites thought the revolution 
had come and that they would not submit to discipline. The 
blacks felt that many of the whites did not know what the 
demonstration was all about, that they thought it was a lark, 
and that they were “playing at being revolutionaries.” One 
black leader expressed it this way: “Some of the whites were 
just plain crazy; most of them wanted to meet all of the time. 
They were always holding meetings, They just weren’t organ- 
ized ” 


The black students deny that they had weapons and say 
that any blacks with guns had left the building by the early 
hours of the morning. 

According to Mark Rudd the blacks wanted the whites to 
leave and take diversionary actions to take the heat off Ham- 
ilton Hall. “They wanted us out,” Rudd said, “because they 
knew that we were divided among ourselves, had no disci- 
pline. Of course, they didn’t either.” 

Another white student commented: “We didn’t make this 
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an issue, but those black cats said they were prepared to die, 
and they had all that shit in there. It was better to leave.” 

At 5 A.M. Dean Coleman telephoned Truman to report 
that the white students were leaving Hamilton, that outsiders 
were in the building, and that a janitor had been relieved of 
his keys. He said: “I think the thing is getting out of hand 
now.” 

Dr. Truman says that at this point police were called and 
that he returned to the campus and conferred with high po- 
lice officials. “We were greatly concerned with Dean Cole- 
man’s safety. Our anxiety about this was understandable; we 
had heard all sorts of rumors about weapons that had been 
brought into Hamilton Hall.” 

SDS member Lew Cole commented later: “Nobody 
thought Coleman was in danger. One fool had a temper tan- 
trum with Mark, screaming, ‘If Coleman dies, the blood will 
be on your hands, not mine,’ but my feeling was that the 
whole thing was started by the newsmen. They came around 
when we were leaving Hamilton, saying, ‘What! What! 
You're leaving Coleman in there with those black monsters?’ ” 

While for these few hours the administration seemed most 
upset because the white students had left Hamilton Hall in 
black hands, its view was later reversed, and it became con- 
ciliatory, even indulgent, toward black-held Hamilton Hall 
while being most anxious to empty buildings in the control of 
white students. 

Yet, this unease of administration officials in the early 
morning hours of Wednesday, April 24, seemed quite under- 
Standable. Black students were barricading themselves inside 
Hamilton Hall, and white students were in the process of oc- 


_ cupying, in yet another building, the President’s offices. 


eo 4a 
LIBERATING LOW 


“Twenty-seven of us sat on the floor to wait 
for the Man to come.” 


White students streamed across the campus for a dawn 
rally at the Sundial where they decided to show support for 
the black students in Hamilton Hall by occupying Low Li- 
brary, the university’s main administration building. Low was 
locked, so a decision was made to break in. A few students 
picked up a board they had scavenged to use as a battering 
tam. Resolution faltered as the moment came to break down 
the door. They dropped the board. But the seconds of hesita- 
tion passed and they rammed the door. Then more than two 
hundred students rushed past security guards and into the 
cathedral-like rotunda in the center of the building. There 
they halted for a meeting to discuss strategy. 

“People didn’t know what to do,” one student said. “We all 
felt empty and we all felt it was kind of the end, because, 
first of all, the rotunda is huge and we didn’t really fill it up.” 

Some made a cursory tour of Vice-President Truman’s of- 
fices, then most of the students settled down in the presiden- 
tial suite. A debate took place over whether to stay or leave; 
the decision was to stay. Then it was announced that the po- 
lice had arrived. The debate revived and Mark Rudd told 
them: “I think you should leave. There is no point in all of 
you getting arrested.” The course that the demonstration had 
taken had been determined by on-the-spot decisions thus far, 
and strategy had been mapped, just as at this moment in 
Low, by instant decision-taking. Rudd’s remarks swayed the 
crowd and people began jumping out of windows. One stu- 
dent, Robbie Roth, explaining how uneasy the students were 
that first day, gave the exodus as an example. “In fact,” he 
said, “185 people sort of jumped out of the window when the 
first old policeman came by.” 

Joe Tashira, one of the twenty-seven who decided to stay, 
said: “I decided that I had to stay. I said, ‘Well, we’re here, 
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why run now? And another thing, the black students in Ham- 
ilton, how can we desert them now? We would just be play- 
ing games if we run every time the Man comes.’ Twenty- 
seven of us sat on the floor to wait for the Man to come. And 
he did come, He was in the room all around us; we didn’t 
know what to do.” 

At this point Orest Ranum, associate professor of history, 
came through a window. He told the students that what they 
were doing would bring down a right-wing reaction from fac- 
ulty and students. He said the most effective protest would be 
with the rest of SDS in front of Hamilton Hall, where stu- 
dents were still massed on the steps and in Van Am Quad in 
front of the building. Ranum then telephoned Truman and 
urged the establishment of a tripartite committee (students- 
faculty-administration) as a judiciary body. As Professor 
Ranum continued his attempts to persuade the students to 
leave, more and more were filtering back into the building. 
The police had stood over the students throughout these dis- 
cussions of what to do, then had been withdrawn to the base- 
ment of Low, where they maintained a command post 
throughout the next few days. 

Rudd, in a reversal of his earlier position, was rushing be- 
tween Hamilton and Low and an SDS meeting in Ferris Booth 

_ Hall, the student activities building across the campus to the 
_ south, trying to persuade those who had left Low to return. 
The SDS members were discussing what to do and leaning to- 
ward picketing of Hamilton “in support of our brothers” and 

_ against holding any other buildings. In the course of the 
meeting Rudd resigned. As Rick Michaelson described it, 

_ “Rudd got a little annoyed because he had seen that the peo- 

_ ple in Low were going to stay and should have support, that 

___ We were already beyond the picketing stage. There was a vote 

taken and I think it was decided to picket and organize a 

_ Strike and Rudd said he was going back to Low.” 

_ The resignation may have been a momentary reaction to 

extreme fatigue, but the tactical discussion and the decision 
of large numbers of students to stay and hold Low was a sig- 

-‘Rificant turn for students, faculty, and administration. In the 

twenty-four hours beginning at noon on Tuesday the students 

_ had taken several radical steps, and although there were to be 

_ Many, many long meetings on strategy in the next few days, 
With the decision to hold Low the determination of the stu- 

dents to stand by their demands in a manner firmer than that 
of a symbolic protest march or rally was already present. 

This turn in the demonstration owes much to the stance of 


~ the black students, who, while perhaps not prepared to die as 


} 
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they had announced to counterdemonstrators that first night 
in Hamilton Hall, were ready to take a stand. This was no 
doubt due to a sense of identity which has grown among 
black people in response to the black movement. No matter 
how involved in student life black students may be, they are 
in some way touched by the movement. Certainly, the black 
students at Columbia had by participation in protests over 
community issues demonstrated their ties, and the black 
movement's militancy did spill over onto the campus. 

As a black student leader put it, the students were hitting 
at “university intransigence.” “There had not been a counter- 
vailing force up to now,” he said, “and we decided we were 
it 

While the students were thinking and talking out their 
strategy and tactics and awaiting administration, city, and 
perhaps community moves, throughout the day there was 
much scurrying about by concerned faculty and administra- 
tive staff members. The Columbia College faculty met and 
voted to recommend immediate suspension of on-site excava- 
tion for the gym, a review of the matter of the gym site with 
community spokesmen, and the establishment of a tripartite 
disciplinary committee. 

Administration officials had arranged with security guards 
to remove from President Kirk’s suite a $400,000 Rembrandt, 
the presence of which made both the students and the ad- 
ministration nervous. Also removed were two gold shovels 
which had been used for Columbia ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies in 1867. Reports of vandalism in Low were circulating. It 
was known that the students were busily engaged in going 
through the President’s files and sampling his sherry and ci- 
gars. This was offensive enough to some observers to make re- 
ports of other vandalism believable without further evidence. 
Eventually Low occupiers invited newsmen in to report on 
any damage. 


At 3:30 Wednesday afternoon Dean Coleman was released 
from Hamilton Hall. He went directly to the faculty meeting 
where he was greeted by cheers. He told the press that he 
had been well treated. 

The campus was tense, nevertheless. At Hamilton counter- 
demonstrators were throwing eggs at the occupying blacks 
and the blacks were responding with sprays from fire extin- 
guishers. Epithets—“honky” and “nigger”—were being ex- 
changed. 

Dr. Kirk announced that evening that he would ask the 
Board of Trustees to consider the faculty recommendations. 
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Truman describes the situation thus: “Immediately after the 

college faculty meeting we prepared a very careful approach, 

Particularly to the students in Hamilton Hall, We were pre- 

pared to distinguish them from those who were occupying 
_ Low Library. They had not engaged in breaking and 
entering.” 

Dr. Kirk then announced that if those in Hamilton 
would leave peaceably, no civil or criminal charges would be 
pressed against them and that the maximum penalty for stu- 
dents in Hamilton would be disciplinary warning. Truman ex- 
plained: “. . . they were specifically assured that disciplinary 
warning would not exclude their participation in the legiti- 
“mate activities of the Students’ Afro-American Society. They. 
_ Were apparently concerned that we would attempt to use aca- 
_ demic discipline to destroy their organization. This was, of 
course, not our intent.” * 

Meanwhile, at the School of Architecture students decided 
_ between 6 P.M. and 1 a.m. that they would occupy their 
building, Avery Hall. Dean Kenneth A. Smith announced to 
Students working in the building that the administration had 
_ ordered the campus cleared and that Avery would close at 6 
P.M. 

_. “My personal immediate reaction,” said architecture stu- 
_ dent Bruce Dale, “was anger and fear. I felt that they were 
_ closing the campus so that they could call the police in, enter 
_ the two buildings without anybody being on campus to wit- 
ness this, and pretty much do what they wanted at that 
point.” 

_ About thirty people in the building made a rapid decision 
_ to stay. Two students went to inform Dean Smith of the deci- 
- sion. According to Dale, the dean “said that he had received 
his orders from the university that they wanted the campus 
cleared because they expected a demonstration from Harlem, 
and they didn’t want us to get caught in the middle.” After 
another hurried meeting the students decided to remain and 
so informed the dean. 

_ When security guards arrived and asked students to leave, 
‘some did, but others refused and settled down in a sixth-floor 
studio. Dean Smith announced that the students had official 
permission to stay in the building until 1 a.m. The students, 
_ who had decided that they would remain through the night, 
_ then called radio station WBAI to request an announcement 


1 “The Columbia Crisis,” excerpts from a program on Channel 13, 
_ WNDT-TV, New York, May 3, 1968, p. 3. 
= 2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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inviting all who wanted to get in out of the rain to join the 
twenty-five architecture students then in Avery. Then the oc- 
cupiers telephoned all architecture students to inform them of 
the action and to invite them to join the people already there. 
The students also called strike headquarters (Strike Central), 
which had been set up in the Citizenship Council office in 
Ferris Booth Hall, to invite others to Avery. By 11 P.M. there 
were about one hundred architecture students and two 
hundred others in the building. Then Mark Rudd and others 
from SDS visited Avery, and a general meeting was held 
which voted to support the six demands already enunciated 
by SAS and SDS. The architecture students had adopted ad- 
ditional demands centering around architectural concerns re- 
lating to the university expansion and building plans. These de- 
mands, dealing mainly with the need for participation of the 
School of Architecture in drawing up building plans, were 
not adopted by the general meeting of Avery occupiers on 
the grounds that it would be too unwieldy to try to coordi- 
nate them with the other two occupied buildings. 

Because Avery had been taken by architecture students 
and Low by members of SDS and others from the original 
demonstration, many seemed to think in the next few days 
that the architecture students were concerned with doing 
their own thing, that they were more interested in their own 
special demands, which basically meant changes in the uni- 
versity’s way of operating, than they were in the six demands 
of the strike. This concept was to be of significance in the 
negotiations conducted by faculty and others during the occu- 
pation, for there were attempts to play up this difference and 
make separate settlements with individual buildings. Though 
there was little political understanding of the general strike 
demands, according to Dale and Alan Feigenberg, an archi- 
tecture student also in Avery leadership, as early as that first 
evening of occupation Avery residents considered themselves 
to be part of the overall demonstration, having taken their 
own action in support of those in the other two buildings. 

One o’clock came and went without the return of the secu- 
rity guards or the appearance of police. Most of the Avery 
occupiers then went home to sleep, many promising to return 
by 8 A.M. when the first classes were scheduled. A few settled 
down to sleep in the building, wrapping themselves in blan- 
kets — had been sent over from headquarters in Ferris 
Booth. 

At about 2 A.M. a graduate student entered Avery to an- 
nounce that another building, Fayerweather, the central 
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Graduate Faculties building, was open, and that it was to be 
taken. He asked people to join him and five or six did. 

When the class bell rang at 8:00, there were only four ar- 
chitecture students and thirty-five or forty others still in 
Avery. They set up a mock barricade, a bulletin board on 
which they had written the three main demands: the gym 
must go, IDA must go, and amnesty must be granted. The 
occupiers stood behind the barricade and informed students 
and faculty that the School of Architecture was on strike and 
that no classes were being held. Some faculty members who 
had early classes had been called by the students the night 
before and informed of the closing of the school. Dean Smith 
arrived, asked if he might go to his office, and was granted 
permission to do so. He dismissed his office staff and an- 
nounced that the school was closed for the day. Dale says, 
“At this point we pretty much realized that we had accom- 
plished the closing of the School of Architecture.” 


The small number of graduate students and others who — 
had been collected around the campus occupied Fayer- 
weather in the early hours of Thursday morning. Thereupon 
followed the first of that building’s long, intense discussions. 
This one ended with a decision to barricade the building. 

During the night while the architecture and the graduate 
students were getting themselves settled in their respective 
buildings, the administration was trying to decide how to | 
handle the situation. 
_ Thursday was a day of almost continuous meetings. About 
two hundred liberal faculty members formed the Ad Hoc 
Faculty Group (AHFG) and began discussing mediation 
efforts. More and more people climbed into the windows of 
Fayerweather Hall to join the occupiers, but police prevented 
demonstrators from entering or leaving Low. Counterdem- 
Onstrators continued to badger the occupants of Low, Ham- 
ilton, and Avery. They won one of their first symbolic victo- 
Ties when they tore down a huge banner: “Avery Is on 
Strike.” 

_ At three o’clock President Kirk held a press conference at 
which he announced that a three-man faculty committee 
Made up of Eugene Galanter, Lionel Trilling, and Carl F. 
Hovde had been appointed to study the Columbia College 
faculty’s recommendation that a tripartite judicial body be 
formed to deal with matters of discipline. 
___ In the evening a rally was held at Broadway and 116th 
_ Street attended by about one thousand. There were speeches 
in support of the student demonstrators by Harlem and com- 
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munity leaders, among them Charles 37X Kenyatta, leader of 
the Harlem Mau Mau. Hundreds of counterdemonstrators 
stopped marchers from the rally, most of whom were black, 
at College Walk, a wide walk across the campus from Broad- 
way to Amsterdam at 116th Street. (The walk is a bone of 
contention between demonstrators and administration. It is a 
private walk, not a city street, but students feel that its large 
gates should be open, and community people should be free to 
use it at all times.) 

The marchers were attempting to walk across the campus 
to Amsterdam Avenue where they were to hold another rally 
against construction of the gym. When police tried to make a 
path for the marchers, several fights erupted, but finally in re- 
sponse to a plea from Dean Coleman® a path was made, and 
the marchers paraded across the campus amidst a chorus of 
obscenities screamed by counterdemonstrators. 

Later these students, protesting against the strike and 
against what they felt was administration inaction to end it, 
stormed Low and Fayerweather attempting to gain entry. 
Faculty members dashed to Fayerweather where they formed 
a tight line to block the counterdemonstrators. A shouting 
match ensued with students inside and outside the building 
and professors taking part. Eventually professors persuaded 
some of the opposition demonstrators to meet with the Ad 
Hoc Faculty Group in Philosophy Hall. 

Vice-President Truman went to Philosophy Hall and told 
the assembled Ad Hoc Faculty Group members that the ad- 
ministration had found it advisable to call in the police. One 
of the factors which weighed heavily in the administration’s 
estimate of the campus situation was the possibility of vio- 
lence between opposing groups of students. There is no doubt 
that the hostilities of the evening were considered in the mak- 
ing of the decision to call in police. Nevertheless, because 
there is a tradition—however weak in the United States com- 
pared to other countries—of refraining from using police in 
university disturbances, the faculty was angered. In addition, 
about one half hour earlier an administrative official had as- 
sured the faculty that the police were not being called in. 
When Truman, then, made his announcement, the faculty 
yelled “liar,” “shame,” and dozens rushed out to reinforce al- 
ready existing faculty lines around the occupied buildings. 

The campus quieted down for a time, and then at 1:10 
A.M., during the lull, a group from Low and a group from 


8 Dean Coleman at first told the students, “This is your property,” 
but was persuaded to help clear a path for the marchers by Assistant 
Chief Inspector of Police Eldridge Waithe. 
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Fayerweather rushed into the Mathematics building and bar- 
ricaded themselves in, They had synchronized their watches 
by means of their communication system—runners and walk- 
ie-talkies—and set the time for the occupation precisely. It 
was a quiet and efficient occupation, the only problem being 
the discovery that two cleaning women had been trapped in- 
side. Rick Michaelson said the women “sort of laughed and 
were a little scared. They didn’t know what was going on. So 
we helped them out of the building. Later on they sent back 
support.” Asked what that meant, he said, “Well, they said 
they were with us and they would come around and wave.” 

(About an hour after the last of the striking buildings had 
been occupied the first police action began. Plainclothesmen 
swinging clubs smashed into the faculty line at Low, presum- 
ably with the intent of breaking through and clearing the 
building. One faculty member, Richard Greenman of the 
French department, received a head injury. Police who en- 
tered Low did not attempt to arrest the students. Instead, the 
administration asked police to withdraw, partially because of 
the nature of the police attack and partially because of the 
frantic efforts of faculty to get the two sides—striking students 
and administration—to sit down and talk.) 

One other building was occupied on Thursday, but its role 
was different from the other occupied buildings: Hamilton, 
Low, Avery, Fayerweather, and Math. Lewisohn Hall, the 
headquarters of the School of General Studies, was occupied 
at 4 P.M. by General Studies students. A majority of about 
two hundred students in a meeting on the lawn voted in favor 
of the demands of the strike, then voted to keep Lewisohn 
open to GS students and faculty. Thus the building was open 

in violation of an administration decision to close all univer- 

__ Sity buildings. The “occupants of Lewisohn Hall,” as they de- 

__ Scribed themselves in a leaflet distributed later explaining their 
position, had earlier repulsed an attempt by a half-dozen strik- 

ing students to take Lewisohn. They announced that they were 

_ Keeping Lewisohn open to all GS students and faculty, a posi- 

- tion that differed from that of other occupied buildings which 
Were open only to those supporting the six demands, 
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“We are not trying to tear down a great 
university, but are seeking to build a greater 
one.” 


The spirit of the occupation of Columbia buildings was the 
spirit of liberation. On the first day of the occupation of 
Hamilton Hall a banner was hung depicting it as “Malcolm X 
University, 1968.” Math called itself “Liberation Zone 5,” 
and Avery proclaimed itself “the New School of Architec- 
ture.” Both Fayerweather and Math raised red flags on their 
roofs, which they proudly spotlighted at night. 

Yet, despite this liberated feeling which they shared, each 
building developed a character of its own. This was due in 
part to the characteristics of each building’s occupants and in 
part to the location and physical state of the buildings them- 
selves. Many major and some minor decisions had to be 
made throughout the days of the occupation, and the decision- 
making process developed by the occupants itself helped 
create the group personality. Whatever the differences that 
developed, the buildings had one thing in common: the bulk 
of the time in each was given over to meetings. Math held 
two-to-three-hour meetings three or four times a day—it was 
the disciplined building. Fayerweather had several meetings 
in session simultaneously and incessantly—it had a split per- 
sonality. 

The character of Low was formed at two crucial points 
during the first day of liberation: when students decided to 
ram the locked door to get into the building and later when 
they decided to remain and occupy it despite the arrival of 
police. After these two moments of crisis Low occupiers set- 
tled down to a “no compromise” position. It was the militant 
building. 

Avery’s character was shaped by the fact that it was the 
architecture building and was occupied and held principally 
by architecture students, though there were many nonstudents 
in the building. The architecture students’ main concern was: 
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How does a major university function in a city; what is its re- 
lationship with the community? And while Avery liberators 
considered themselves to be a part of the overall strike, this 
university—urban-center problem was of overriding concern 
both while they were in control of the building and after. 
Avery occupiers issued a leaflet April 25 which said that Co- 
lumbia had been unable to make meaningful decisions con- 
cerning its role in the community since it saw itself as iso- 
lated from the surrounding community. The leaflet declared: 


We, the Architecture and [city] Planning students, in 
Support of the aims of the university strike, have sus- 
pended all regular activities. Avery Hall is open only to 
Students and faculty devoting their efforts to proposing a 
more human approach to Columbia University’s physical 
planning and in PARTICULAR to a reappraisal of the pro- 
posed gym in the park. 


Avery was the idealistic building. 

Hamilton Hall was a specific and special movement. Held 
by blacks who had felt themselves apart from the white stu- 
dents even before the crisis, it was treated with special care 
and tact by everyone. Rudd was understanding, the adminis- 
tration was ingratiating and divisive, the jocks were cautious, 
and the police were polite. Hamilton Hall people called them- 
Selves the vanguard. In reality they held to a somewhat nar- 
rower field of interest with a great deal of tenacity and, above 
all, organization and discipline. 

(I am omitting discussion of Lewisohn Hall altogether be- 
cause it was occupied by General Studies students in an ac- 
tion apart from the strike, in fact, to protect it from outside 
Occupation and to keep it open for General Studies students 
and faculty. It was in effect not on strike at all, though many 
GS students were in sympathy with the strike’s demands.) 

_ Despite differences in building personalities, all the libera- 
_ tors shared the “commune” spirit. Nearly everyone inter- 
viewed said later that he could not sort out this or that train 
of events because things had happened so fast and also be- 
cause they were living in the now not the then—that is, 
things that were happening in the days and weeks after the 
end of the occupation were much more vital than the occupa- 
tion itself. The events of those days were gone and almost 
completely forgotten, or at best hopelessly jumbled recollec- 
tions. The aspect of the Occupation or liberation that re- 
mained with the striking students was the experience of deep 
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sharing. People explained it: “Before the strike I thought too 
much = an individual, not about others.” Robbie Roth said: 


Low was an incredible experience. A whole bunch of 
really different kinds of people really living together. And 
not only that, but people who hadn’t had it before really 
began to get a sense that they were doing something 
worthwhile. . . . In Low we had all those people who 
were realizing for the first time that life style is what 
kind of decisions you are making and what kind of 
values you’re acting on. It’s not only a question of living 
together and being communal in a kind of vacuum. That 
was what was really impressive about it. 


Laura Foner, a history graduate student who had been in 
Hamilton and then Fayerweather, said of the latter: “The 
sense of responsibility was tremendous. I was tremendously 
impressed by seeing a bunch of students move into a building, 
immediately organize themselves so that they had cleanup 
committees who were mopping the floors every day; people 
emptying garbage. People took turns and felt committed.” 

Everyone commented on the way the buildings seemed to 
get organized automatically and about the comradely way that 
work was done. Martin Kenner said of Math: “I remember 
being so surprised; how overwhelmingly impressed I was by 
the commune. It wasn’t my first political experience, very far 
from it, but I still felt it was a really important and a new po- 
litical experience.” He explained: 


And the lesson I thought of the commune was a les- 
son very much like the lesson Cuba presents to the 
United States. Not that Cuba represents a way we can 
come to power in the United States, the way Fidel and 
Che came to power, but rather represents another vision 
of society that they are actually putting into effect. 

One of Fidel’s speeches is that money is a vile way to 
organize a society, a country. And so what the commune 
did was to show us—I mean, I never lived on a collec- 
tive before—it showed us that the competitive kind of 
society that we live in is pretty shitty. And that other 
ways can be gotten to motivate people to work than 


money. People really felt a social responsibility to one 
another, 


The commune spirit also developed around the prospect of 
the arrival of police. Preparations for defense and putting the 
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defensive plans into motion during the false alarm and the 
actual police bust contributed greatly to the feeling of solidar- 
ity. Learning to deal with rumors and with the faculty also 
contributed to the development of group identity. 

Perhaps the best example of this development is Fayer- 
Weather, the building which had the most difficult time in 
fending off faculty proposals designed to separate building 
from building and thus weaken the strike. Fayerweather was 
the most susceptible to this tactic since the majority of its oc- 
cupants were graduate students with closer ties to the faculty 
than to undergraduates. 

Fayerweather was taken by a handful of people in the 
early morning hours of Thursday. That day and evening were 
Spent in trying to get the building organized, but from the 
first a kind of panic existed in the building. For on their first 
night in the building word spread that a bust was coming, 
and people, the great bulk of whom had never been arrested 
before, did not know what to expect or how to proceed. 
Laura Foner said: 


There was a very ad hoc kind of defense committee 
which was issuing instructions, and people were lined up 
on the stairs. Then, others said, “That’s no good, they'll 
drag us down the stairs and our heads will get bunked.” 
People were handing out vaseline for Mace and wet rags 
for tear gas, the whole bit. And people just panicked. 
There was the natural reaction of everybody just sitting 
there and waiting, not quite knowing how to proceed. 

When the final bust did come, it was completely dif- 
ferent. People took it totally calmly. They had lived 
through a few false alarms. By the time it actually hap- 
pened, they knew why they were there; they had had 

_ enough discussions of it. There was a greater sense of 

unity than there had ever been before because people 
had begun to discuss the issues in a much better way. 
We had stopped allowing professors to come in. And 
people were very calm. They knew what they were going 
to do; they were prepared and they took it very well. 


In the period between the abortive bust of early Friday 


_ morning and the actual clearing of the buildings and campus 


early Tuesday morning there was a very clear development of 
solidarity in Fayerweather. Several factors were operating in 
this development. The people in the building had to fight 
through several problems. Upon a base of hysteria built on 
fear of a bust and played upon by individual faculty mem- 
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bers who acted out of their own fear of either a police action 
or violence from the counterdemonstrators, perhaps both, 
there emerged also a highly suspicious attitude toward SDS 
and toward the Strike Steering Committee (SSC), which 
acted as communications center and coordinating body of the 
liberated buildings. The feeling grew that SDS was being 
manipulative, that, for example, amnesty was not a substan- 
tive issue, but was only being fought for to keep the buildings 
together in a solid front. 

Fayerweather was the most populated building. Josh De 
Wind, one of the strike leaders, described it as “very frighten- 
ing, because there were so many people they couldn’t meet in 
one room.” He said that factions developed which ‘met sep- 
arately. In the first few days the building was not “together”; 
they didn’t really talk things out together, Rusty Eisenberg, a 
Fayerweather leader and one of its representatives to the 
Strike Steering Committee, fought for the group’s need and 
right to talk things out. On Thursday when there was talk of 
a split and possible separate negotiations with the administra- 
tion, there was, according to De Wind, an attempt by the 
Strike Steering Committee to push through a resolution of sol- 
idarity with the Steering Committee, a vote of confidence, so 
to speak. Miss Eisenberg insisted that if it took six hours 
Fayerweather people should talk the whole thing out so that 
everyone would feel comfortable with any decision. Eventu- 
ally the fear of a bust and of manipulation and of losing the 
whole strike because no agreement was in sight led to the 
“Fayerweather Proposals.” These proposals, which were sub- 
mitted to other buildings and not adopted, and to the Ad Hoc 
Faculty Group, retreated on the amnesty position and pro- 
posed minimum punishment instead. Fayerweather proposed 
that a student-faculty committee (to include representatives. 
of the neighborhood, community, and university-employee 
groups when matters relevant to their interests were to be dis- 
cussed) be established to decide university policy. The pro- 
posal was: 


That disciplinary actions be taken (possibly including 
amnesty, which we feel we deserve) by the above com- 
mittee with regard to the present strike and demonstra- 
tions leading up to it, under the following restrictions: 

a) no expulsions or suspensions 

b) no limit on political activities, including demon- 

strations inside buildings 

c) no decrease in financial aid to strikers 
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d) equal treatment of all student participants, regard- 
less of role in the strike 

€) no criminal prosecution of people involved in the 
demonstrations 

f) all disciplinary actions terminate by the end of this 
academic year. 


The proposal included all the other demands of the strike 
and added one: that all university employees, clerical and 
service, be free to unionize. 

After the proposal had been submitted, a radical caucus 
made up of about half of Fayerweather’s occupants began to 
meet and to conduct small political discussions. The paranoia 
subsided somewhat, and Fayerweather began to have parties. 
Then on the night before the bust “Richard and Andrea Fay- 
erweather” were married in a brief ceremony performed by 
the Protestant counselor of the university, Rev. William F. 
Starr, who pronounced them “children of a new age.” A 
large laughing and singing wedding party paraded behind the 
bride in white jeans and groom in a white Nehru jacket 
through the campus and back to their liberated building. 


The militant character of Low was established primarily 
because Low was the center of the crisis. It is the administra- 
tive building; it is in the center of the campus; and it was the 
first building to be taken by the white students. Low continued 
to operate as the university’s administrative center throughout 
the occupation, for only the President’s suite was taken over 
by the students. Security guards remained in control of their 
headquarters, and city police were stationed in the building 
and outside it for periods of time during the occupation. 

Low became an important focus to the faculty as well, for 
it was the scene of the first two police actions in the crisis. 
On Wednesday soon after Low was occupied the police ar- 
rived, but did nothing, then again on Thursday night-Friday 
morning police were called in and plainclothesmen rushed a 
faculty line which had been hastily called to stand between 
the civil forces and the university’s children. 

Then, too, the Majority Coalition, a loosely organized 
group of counterdemonstrators made up mainly of athletes, 
made Low a center of its activity. The coalition formed a 
cordon around Low outside the faculty line to prevent dem- 


onstrators from entering or leaving the building. 
Low had an important effect on the political decisions of 
the strike, for sin 


e ce Low was in the center of the crisis, the 
students in Low could look out of the windows and watch the 
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actions of the counterdemonstrators, the police, and the fac- 
ulty. Josephine Duke, who almost single-handedly kept Strike 
Central functioning efficiently after the bust, said, “That was 
the thing about Low. We knew what they were all doing. 
They were right in front of us. We didn’t have to figure out 
what was behind the words like the people in the other build- 
ings did; it was right there in front of us.” 

Robbie Roth, one of the Low representatives to Strike 
Central, said: 


In Low we really knew what the faculty was all 
about. Low was the center of crisis; it was where all of 
the power moves were being played out—right in front 
of the building. We were the ones who were really deal- 
ing not only with the faculty’s words, which could be 
very nice in Ferris Booth Hall. We were dealing with 
their actions, which were arbitrary and which were 
really lying, and then they proved to us in Low what 
they were going to prove eventually to all the buildings. 
We got it first. We understood first, and whatever repre- 
sentatives were sent to Ferris Booth pressed the point 
that we couldn’t be involved in friendly dealings with the 
faculty that had set itself up as our police force in front 
of Low, and that refused to take any kind of position in 
support of us at all. 


Roth also gave this example of the faculty blockade: 


I had just come from a very important meeting and 
had to get back into Low, but I was prevented from going 
in. Professor James Shenton took me over to Alan Wes- 
tin’s little enclave in Philosophy Hall. Westin came out 
and said, “All right. I'll get Seymour Melman to go with 
you and he'll tell the people there that we’re letting you 
in.” 

Seymour Melman came out and we went over to 
Low. He asked one of our people there outside to give 
him the bullhorn. He said he would make the announce- 
ment, at which point he shouted over the bullhorn, “Can 
everyone please leave this area and go with me to the 
Sundial. Go with me to the Sundial where in an atmo- 
sphere of peace and harmony we will resolve the con- 
flicts we are waging.” 

So I said, “Sir, you’re supposed to be using the bull- 
horn for a specific purpose, I mean this is negotiations 
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and it’s very important that representatives go mm.” And 
he said, “Wait a minute. I’m going to the Sundial.” 

At which point he walked off to the Sundial and 
about three or four people followed him. It was really 
kind of embarrassing. He harangued people at the Sun- 
dial for twenty minutes and then went back to the fac- 
ulty. That was the end of it. I never got back into Low 
until the bust. 


One of the most criticized and publicized events took place 
in Low. The students went through Dr. Kirk’s files, and some 
documents were later mimeographed and distributed with the 
explanation that they were “copies of Xeroxed materials that 
were mailed to the Strike Committee from anonymous 
sources.” One of these was a letter from President George 
Beadle of the University of Chicago to Dr. Kirk, dated Feb- 
Tuary 20, 1968, containing a faculty recommendation that 
Chicago disaffiliate from IDA. The letter said: “It is the hope 
of many of us that the universities involved will soon work 
out with IDA a modified corporate structure that will at once 
meet the objections of the Faculty Committee, allow the 
work of IDA to continue without interruption, and involve 
appropriate academic persons as individuals.” Columbia trus- 
tees announced on April 1 that it would no longer maintain 
an institutional connection with IDA, but both its President 
and a member of the Board of Trustees remained as officers 
~ of the IDA executive committee. 

Political development took place, not only because Low 
was the center of crisis, though perhaps that speeded the pro- 
cess, but because the students were dealing, many of them for 
the first time, with real political issues. They had put their 
bodies on the line and then had to think out how to deal with 
the power they were exercising. In all the buildings, as in 
SDS and the New Left in general, all issues were discussed at 
length because the students believed that everyone should 
‘take part in decisions which affect his life. A typical incident 
took place in Low where there were many people who had 
been actively political before the occupation, but where there 
were many more who had not. It was described to me by 


. 
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I was chairing a meeting and I called on kind of select 
people—not intentionally, but just because I had known 
them from SDS and I saw their hands up. You have a 
tendency when you're chairman to kind of look for rein- 
forcement from people you think are going to give it to 
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you. After the meeting about thirty-five people came up 
to me—these people were kind of apolitical, moderate 
people—and said, “Listen, we didn’t get a chance to 
speak and we think that was manipulative. Politics is 
being dominated by a few people.” So we called another 
meeting and they talked and hassled it out and every- 
body got called on. And after that everyone talked in 
Low. It was something we had to get over. 

Now you will see a lot of people from Low who were 
not in leadership positions before this thing began. A lot 
of them have stayed on and have developed into front- 
line leaders, into people who are very articulate and very 
assertive. And they are not afraid to make political judg- 
ments anymore because a lot of political judgments were 
made in the building by a lot of people. 


In Math the politicalization of the students is most clearly 
seen. About 90 percent of the people in Math were socially 
concerned students who. were not very active or ideological. 
They were in general supporters of SDS. They were against 
the war in Vietnam and had been participants in the large an- 
tiwar demonstrations. They had usually done no day-to-day 
political work, and in most cases had never been arrested and 
never beaten by police. This was, according to Tom Hayden, 
a founder of national SDS and the chairman of Math, “the 
most drastic act of their lives, the first thing they were ever 
involved in in a total sense.” In addition to these nonaffiliated 
students there were in Math a large number (larger than in 
any other building) of veteran radical students and older 
nonstudent radicals. The Motherfuckers, an extremely mili- — 
tant Lower East Side SDS group, were there in numbers and 
had a strong influence on some of the younger students. (The 
Motherfuckers, who have a penchant for helmets and leather 
jackets, put a heavy emphasis on confrontation and on reyo- 
lutionary acts. They have been described as “digger-types, ex- 
perts at fighting cops.”) 

The combination led to involved discussions of political 
goals and means. A typical question which concerned Math 
occupiers was: Should you build a base of student power in 
the university, or is student power a phony achievement be-— 
cause you cannot have a free university in an unfree society. 

Another debate concerned whether to hold firm on all de- 
mands or to concede some in return for the maximum possi- 
ble gains. A memo summarizing the Steering Committee’s po- 
sition on this, discussed in the buildings, put the question this 
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way: “To push for the maximum demands that we feel we 
can realistically attain, even if it means some rhetorical or 
even substantive concessions; Or to maintain political clarity 
and coherence at the expense of winning certain formal 
structures.” The question was resolved after many debates 
and a decision made to adhere to the original six demands 
and at the same time attempt to win further support among 
students and faculty by explaining the position to as Many as 
_ possible. The main argument seemed to be: “If we sacrifice 
political clarity for formal concessions from the faculty and 
' administration, we run the risk that those formal structures 
_ [structural eee will be short-lived, politically empty, and 
e.”” 
___In Math the debate was summarized in the question: 
' “Should you moderate the nature of your action to get more 
» support, or should you take a firm position and force people 
_ to think their way to a stand?” 
_ Math not only conducted political debates, however; 
"among other activities there were math classes. On Monday 
the members of the “Mathematics section of the Free Univer- 
_ Sity” distributed a leaflet inviting strikers to study in the liber- 
"ated Mathematics building and to attend a math lecture (“the 
first semiformal class held by the Free University”) by Steve 
math professor at the University of California at 
B ; On the “Liberated Lawn outside Mathematics.” 
_ One other factor should be mentioned in connection with 
the character of Math. The building has windows facing 
Broadway, so that the students maintained somewhat closer 


contact with the outside world than did those in some of the 
other buildings. Drivers drove by and held up fingers in the V 
for victory gesture. The students lowered a bucket to Broad- 
way from time to time, and people dropped money in. A bus 
driver stopped and put in a bag of lollipops, an elderly 
woman contributed a bottle of champagne. One of the results 
of these friendly gestures was that people in Math were later 
Surprised, by contrast, to find that the outside world was not 


5 politics.” A Fayerweather student, on the other hand, said 
_ that it was a good experience to leave the building during the 
- occupation for a few hours to see how much support existed 
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her a perspective from which to view the fears and isolation 
felt in Fayerweather, which led finally to the Fayerweather 
proposals on discipline. 

In the debates in the buildings amnesty became the key 
question around which political discussions developed and the 
key issue in negotiating moves. Fayerweather developed its 
proposal which said that maybe some punishment could be 
accepted, and Avery, the other less-political building, came. 
close to this position. Avery leader Bruce Dale said in an in- 
terview: 


After the police left Thursday night it was evident 
that there was a great amount of fear among some of 
the people in the building and they began to question 
amnesty. They began to think that we should be pun- 
ished, that if we could win everything else, then we 
should submit ourselves to university punishment. That 
we were, indeed, following civil disobedience but that we 
respected law and order and should accept tripartite de- 
cision on punishment for this demonstration. 


On Friday a professor of architecture entered Avery. “We 
were very anxious to see him, his having a reputation of 
being an antiwar demonstrator, supporter of leftist things in 
general,” Dale said. The professor told the students how 
proud he was of them and how concerned he was for their 
well-being and how anxious he was to find a settlement. The 
students told him that there was a sentiment in the building 
for accepting punishment, but that Avery was not willing to 
settle separately, that whatever the professor brought to them 
as a solution must be agreed upon by all the buildings. The 
professor reported on his conversations to the tripartite com- 
mittee and to the Ad Hoc Faculty Group, whereupon it was 
inferred that Avery was susceptible to a separate settlement. rf 
News of this aggravated the mistrust of building for building, 
and between the buildings and the Strike Steering Committee. 
This mistrust and fear of being manipulated was subdued in 
Avery after a new Strike Steering Committee was formed, on 
which there were two representatives from each building. The 
improvement in communications which this provided helped 
greatly to solidify the strike. But each day something new 
would happen either to strengthen Avery’s resolve to main- 
tain solidarity with the other buildings or to shake that re- 
solve. The weekend, according to Dale, was a series of these 
ups and downs: 
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Friday, Alan [Feigenberg, then a representative on the 
hegotiating team talking with faculty negotiators] and 
Steve Weinberg [with Dale, the Avery representative to 
the SSC] from that point through the weekend battled 
fear. Every time action would be taken on campus that 
we didn’t know about, fear would run through the build- 
ing. We would have to find out what happened and calm 
_ ‘them down, and at this point it became for several of us 
_ like continual meetings. We would go to Steering Com- 
_ ‘mittee meetings twice a day and meetings at Avery twice 

a day, and it was a constant battle trying to keep Avery 

calm, and explaining what was happening. We’d go to 
| Strike Central and say, “Give me arguments. I’m run- 
ning out of things to say.” é 
_. Incidents such as the bullshit remark that Rudd made, 
then J.J. and I guess it was Melvin‘ trying to take Lewi- 

' sohn. I was at a Steering Committee meeting when the 
“Tepresentative from Low presented an argument for the 
taking of another building, because it was too crowded 
in Low. That debate was going on when the telephone 

_ Yang and someone said that J.J. had gone ahead and was 

_ doing it. And although I had agreed and was willing to 

' Support the motion [to take another building] I had to 
“say, “Stop. Stop J.J. or I can’t be responsible for what 

_ Avery is going to do. If you’re going to allow Low to 

_ take independent action then I can’t in good faith tell 
Avery that they can’t take unilateral action.” 

“Then at an Avery meeting the Fayerweather proposal was 
b Saar aretes 

rn discussed. Dale was chairing the meeting. He describes 


John Fuerst [a political activist] sat at my leg. I was 
on’ high stools. He was actually directing 
because I was as emotionally involved 


me 


1 Two radical activists reputed to have a proclivity for extreme ac- 
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he started out. . . . And I started to stop him thinking _ 
that he had reversed positions, and again John Fuerst re- 
strained me. Weinberg went through this thing about 
starting out with the fear, and how he agreed with the 
fear; how the people in Math and Low were radicals, 
were militants. They were fighting for something as part 
of a national movement that went beyond the campus. 
He kept building on that and then suddenly in the mid- 
die, suddenly turned and said, “But I’m proud to be a 
part of that movement!” Then he said, to build on that 
thought, that what we were doing here was very brave 
and that we were part of a national movement and that 
we should be proud of that. When he ended up there 
was this tremendous round of applause and the battle 
had been won. At that point all those who considered 
themselves radicals were asked to explain why they were 
participating, what this meant to them. So there was a 
spark at that point and there was a vote at the end of it 
and we were solid behind the strike. 

That was one day. The next day there was something 
else triggered off. Saturday, the day of the antiwar dem- - 
onstration, Rudd spoke to the antiwar people from the 
Law Bridge [at the Law School at 116th and 
Amsterdam] and people came running back to us. No- 
body actually knew what he said, but they heard that 
what he said was that the faculty were worse than the 
cops. Everybody was tremendously upset again, and an 
emergency meeting of Avery was called. We went 
through the whole thing all over again. I was asked to 
explain what he could have meant. I didn’t hear what he 
said; nobody in Avery knew exactly what he had said. 
Some girl had heard him and was terribly upset, but she 
aa know exactly what he had said; she was just up- 
set. 

I tried to explain that he had talked to a crowd 
had just walked from an antiwar demonstration and ron 
gotten stopped by police. Several of them had been ar- 
rested; they had broken through and had gotten up to 
Columbia. You don’t go out and talk to them about re- 
structuring a university. They don’t want to hear that. I 
said that Rudd was probably just politicking, They 
wanted a rabble-rousing speech and he had done that, 


(At this point the interview with Dale was interrupted by 
: - 
Rick Michaelson, who had not been involved in political ac- 
tion before the strike, who said: “The fact of the matter was 
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that as far as Low was concerned the faculty was than 
the cops. You could never tell what the faculty was going to 

». We would have been much better off with the cops stand- 
ing around the bottom of the building.”) Dale continued: 


What Rudd had actually said was that the Ad Hoc 
_ Faculty Group was playing a double role, They were ne- 
-gotiators on one hand, and they were acting as police by 
guarding Low on the other hand. Indeed they were com- 
_ promising themselves. It would have been much cleaner ~ 
and clearer had the faculty removed themselves and the 
police been brought back on campus to guard Low. It 


and they were subject to immediate panic. There were 
incidents throughout such as that. 


In the end Avery did hold firm despite the stresses and 
strains. And in the aftermath Avery veterans, true to the 
pirit of idealism which pervaded the building during the oc- 
¢upation, established the New School of Architecture and 
lent themselves to helping community projects during the 
mer. 
‘The most organized building was Hamilton Hall. While oc- 
cupants of other buildings prided themselves on the fact that 
day-to-day living needs were taken care of automatically by 
volunteers imbued with the commune spirit, Hamilton occu- 
Piers take pride in the way their building was organized in a 
- disciplined committee structure. 
Black students in Hamilton said it took them four or five 
hours to get organized. The first day there were eighty or 
ninety students and about thirty-five community people in the 
building. In those first few hours about $125 was raised in 
Harlem bars to supply food for Hamilton Hall. During the 
following week they purchased some food, but most of what 
~ they ate was cooked for them in Harlem homes and brought 
in. Discussing their organization, the students told me they 
had a cafeteria and served three hot meals a day and a 
_ elean-up squad which cleaned three times a day and emptied 
_ trash twice a day. They even organized their personal cleanli- 
ness. There was only one shower in the building, but each 
student was obliged to line up for a shower once a day. In 


the evening the entertainment, too, was organized. Th 
whist and bridge tournaments and a limbo contes 
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night. The limbo was a popular form of entertainment in all 
the buildings with music most often provided by drummers 
using metal wastebaskets. 

While the black students spoke admiringly of the fact that 
black women from Barnard had organized on their own 
against the gym (they were in the process of drawing up a 
position paper on April 23 when the occupation took place), 
the role of the women in Hamilton was less political than 
proverbial. The black male members of the SAS Steering 
Committee who spoke with me were proud of the fact that 
the women did female jobs in the building, cooking and first- 
aid, while the men did the heavier work of cleanup and de- 
fense. As they related this their attitude was one of genuine 
surprise that a question should be raised about the role of the 
women at all. According to the Hamilton men, “the girls did 
a great job and didn’t object at all.” 

(In other buildings the women rebelled at this division of 
labor, with the Fayerweather women declaring, “Liberated 
women don’t cook.” Even so, a white female liberator told 
me that despite the revolution about allocation of jobs, she 
was amazed at her own and others’ passivity on the leader- 
ship question. “There was only one woman on the strike ex- 
ecutive committee,” she pointed out. “Mostly we answered 
phones and typed,” she moaned.) 

The woman question aside, the blacks maintained a mili- 
tant posture throughout. In a paper released April 29 on the 
“position of black students in Nat Turner Hall” (the new 
name for that division of Malcolm X University which the 
blacks proposed as the “new” university) the students wrote: 
“The students in Nat Turner Hall feel that our demands offer 
a start toward reducing tensions between Columbia Univer- 
sity and West Harlem. Failure to grant these demands will 
perpetuate a situation which threatens the very existence of 
the physical plant of the university.” 

The blacks had set two preconditions for negotiations, 
They insisted that gym construction be stopped and that a 
general amnesty be granted before negotiations could take 
place. They said: “We are prepared to remain here indefi- 
nitely until these conditions are met.” To back this up they 
pointed out: “We have established a cafeteria with adequate 
stores for all contingencies. A physician is in charge of our 
infirmary. Morale is high. Our sanitation teams are maintain- 
ing the excellent condition of the building.” 

In most of their statements the blacks called for amnesty - 
for all, but sometimes their demand was for amnesty for 
those in Nat Turner Hall. On Monday a Hamilton occupier 
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went to the Strike Steering Committee meeting and said the 
blacks were holding out for amnesty for all and that they 
_ planned to resist the police militantly. 
On the amnesty question the blacks argued that it is a right 
and duty to resort to civil disobedience “when all other ave- 
_ hues of legal protest have been denied.” They said: “No guilt | 
can be placed upon the black students and their community 
Supporters who have stood for the rights of the Harlem com- 
: _ munity in the face of overwhelming power wielded by the 
- Columbia University establishment.” One member of their 
steering committee explained it to me in another way: “We 
do not accept punishment,” he said, “because it is the admin- 
istration’s attempt to place blame for this mess on those of us 
_ who were in the buildings. They are guilty, not us.” 

While rumors circulated throughout the week of the occu- 
_ pation concerning an impending capitulation by Hamilton 
‘Hall, this did not occur. The administration offered a sep- 
_ arate peace, but the black students maintain that they lost 
- faith in the faculty negotiators and did not trust the adminis- 
_tration’s word. They felt strongly that the faculty was using 
the student demonstration for its own ends—faculty power 
—and by the end beli¢ved that the administration had effec- 
tively co-opted the faculty. In one case they say that a faculty 
“ ‘negotiator actually lied to them, giving them a statement over 
__ Kirk’s signature concerning the gym, which Kirk repudiated. 
One of the evidences of the administration’s lack of good 
faith, they point out, was the manner in which the halt in 
gym construction was announced. In a letter to the steering 
committee of Hamilton Hall dated April 26, Kirk said: “I 
have the honor to inform you that only the trustees of the 
university have the power to stop construction of the gymna- 
sium. By action of the trustees I have ordered the cessation of 
construction of the gymnasium as of April 26, 1968.” The 
next day the chairman of the board, William E. Petersen, is- 
sued his famous statement saying that gym construction had 
been eomnly halted as a courtesy to the mayor of New 
York City. 

In general the black occupiers seemed disenchanted with 
everyone, except their black supporters. They remained aloof 
from the white demonstrators, commenting that they were 
“just playing,” were disorganized and not militant enough. 
They boast that when white strike leaders telephoned them 
they hung up. While they put forth the demand that the uni- 
versity disaffiliate from IDA, they were far less concerned 
with the broader issues than were the occupiers of the other 
buildings, for racism was and is their ogi" Hamilton Hall 
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leaders feel in the aftermath that the demonstration “raised 
the consciousness of the students to another level,” and it un- 
doubtedly did, for their organization, SAS, had not hereto- 
fore taken part in a demonstration such as the one on April 
23 which touched off the crisis. One of the main reasons they 
did take part, they say, was that they did not want the 
“jocks” to win by breaking up the demonstration as they 
seemed determined to do. Their enemies in this situation 
seemed to be not corporate capitalists and the agents of impe- 
rialism—targets of the SDS demonstrators—but racists closer 
to home. One of the students pointed out some overt signs of 
racism which rankled: the fact that for some time Columbia 
guards consistently checked the identification cards of black 
students, but not of whites, as they entered their dorms, the 
lack of black faculty, and the small number of black stu- 
dents. He added that at an athletes’ meeting during the occu- 
pation a jock said: “I want to get the niggers just as bad as 
you do, but let’s do it the dean’s way.” “That’s where it’s at at 
Columbia,” black students say. 

The demonstrators—black and white—generally agree that 
the level of students’ consciousness was raised by the events 
of April 23-30. Perhaps more because the issues struck a 
chord which was more than pragmatic, more than power, 
than because they took radical action. The most important 
experience of the students during the occupation was the liv- 
ing together for something vital. 

The theme of what it was all about came from “Liberation 
Zone 5” in a leaflet distributed April 27, called “For a Hu- 
mane Campus.” It said: “The essence of the new liberation at 
Columbia is meaningful, concerted action. We are not trying 
to tear down a great university, but are seeking to build a 
greater one, Our demands are not those of destruction but of 
progress.” It went on to explain that the demand for an end 
to the gym was a demand to restore a park and that the de- 
mand for an end to IDA was a demand that “as a ‘think 
complex’ Columbia [must] work to save the world from inter- 
nal destruction.” The leaflet concluded: “We ask you to join 
us in our demonstration for better community relations and a 
more humane campus.” 
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“What are you, paranotd?”’ 


Dean Alexander Platt, one of the many Columbia staff 
“members who sought to ease the crisis by personal interven- 
‘tion, stood on the crowded steps of Hamilton Hall the first 
- night of the occupation trying to persuade the students that — 
there were other ways to get redress of grievances. A black 
youth stuck his forefinger at Platt’s chest and said: “This is 
' what we mean by bringing the war home, baby.” Dean Platt 
could only reply: “Are you a student at Columbia?” 
Days later when the faculty was working hard at trying to 
negotiate a settlement,.a radical faculty member told a gradu- 
ate student that the strikers had won. The student asked what 
reason he had to believe that for instance the gym had really 
- been stopped, and the faculty member replied that essentially 
he trusted the administration. The student asked: “Can’t you 
give me anything more concrete than that?” The professor 
said impatiently, “What are you, paranoid?” 

Even with the sincere and well-meaning, there was this 
communication problem. Surely Dean Platt did not know 

_ what the young man was talking about and the youth must 
have been surprised at the unresponsive retort. Could the fac- 
ulty member really have meant that paranoia was the basis 
for the student’s lack of faith? Standing by and listening, one 
might have laughed. One would not have laughed, though, at 
the faculty member who shouted in a faculty meeting which 
was striving to find a way to avoid police action at the time 
of highest tension just hours before the police arrived: 
“There are things worse than police; I was in Hitler Ger- 
many.” Nor at Professor Allan Silver, one of the faculty ne- 
gotiating team, who kept asking when the students tried to 
explain their views: “Mr. Rudd, isn’t there pues at this 
Ey worth saving?” - 


In the many serious discussions during the occupation be- _ 
tween faculty or administrators and the striking students— 
some dealing in depth with the substantive issues of the strike _ 
—though some understanding was reached, for the most part 
the gap between student and administration was so wide that 
words seemed to glance off the shoulder just out of hearing 
range. And the gap between student and faculty widened as 
the strike went on. v: 

Some of the problems of communication stemmed from 
the age difference between faculty and students and between 
administrators and students. One must not belabor the exis- 
tence of the generation gap, which is such a popular theme 
these days, but it must at least be stated that all the differ- 
ences which have always prevailed between the brashness of 
youth and the moderation of age are exaggerated today by 
differences in style. ) i 

One of the negotiating sessions between the students and 
the administration illustrates this style difference, With dis- 
gust in his voice Mark Rudd told me about a meeting with 
Truman at the Faculty Club where “everybody was sitting at 
the sides of the dining-room table drinking coffee out of sil- 
ver pots in thin, terrible white cups.” or 

But there was much more than style at the base of the 
differences in approach and goals. SDS radical Robbie Roth 
explains it thus: ; By 


I remember one conversation when Juan Gonzalez [a 
member of SSC] and I sat down with about five faculty 
people outside in a hallway [in Low] and went intoa 
-whole explanation of the demand for amnesty and why. 
it was so important. The demands were conveyed. They 
were understood. But then we realized that to talk about 
getting the administration to understand our demands 
and to see our position is kind of irrelevant when that 
administration has very, very defined interests and sees 
itself as very directly in opposition to the interests of 
students. 

Whether we talked to him [Grayson Kirk] or not, the 
police were going to be called in when a threat to his 
power was made. And a threat, not only to a vague con- — 
ception of power, but saying that the power we were 
going to gain, that we were attempting to gain, was a 
power that was going to be used to create a whole dif- _ 
ferent set of values and a different system from the one __ 


that he was operating. That was the threat to him, 
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for the faculty, the students felt that in addition to 
ting to see a settlement of the crisis and a “return to nor- 
malcy,” they had their own ax to grind. It is undoubtedly 
‘true that the faculty was concerned, as Professor Alan Westin 
put it later when he testified before the Cox Commission on 
> crisis, “with preserving a university, with preventing the 
radicalization of three to four thousand more students.” It 
Was probably also true that the faculty saw in the crisis a 
hance to increase its voice in the running of the university 
} it had wanted to do for years. 
The black students felt quite strongly that this was the 
case. By the end of the occupation they were convinced that 
in all the moves that the faculty made in its attempts to get 
agreement it was really working for itself and was not acting 
as “an impartial mediator.” One student said: “We view the 
faculty as a third party using the confrontation to get power.” 
Putting it somewhat more strongly, a black student said, ““The 
faculty tried to blackmail both sides.” 
_ The majority, if not all, of the striking students felt by the 
end of the occupation that they had been betrayed by a fac- 
ulty which had revealed itself as it really was: despite liberal 
aetoric, very much a part of the establishment. Disappoint- 
ment in the faculty came early, for the faculty panicked 


tly. 
‘From the beginning faculty members were climbing in and 
it of the windows of the occupied buildings with advice and 
ith imprecations that the students leave the buildings to pur- 
a settlement of the issues in ways other than by tying up 
the university. (There were several professors who partici- 
‘pated in other ways: an elderly music professor, Otto Lunig, 
climbed into the window of liberated Low one night and gave 
_ a concert in Low rotunda.) 
___ In the early hours of the occupation faculty and other out- 
_ Side people entered Hamilton, when it was the only occupied 
_ building, then the others after they had been taken, and excit- 
edly gave what came to be considered a rather stock line, 
Laura Foner, the history graduate student who was in Hamil- 
ton and then in Fayerweather, summarized the approach: 
“People would come in and say, ‘You’ve won a great victory. 
Everybody is listening to you. You've shown that the univer- 
sity hasn’t listened before, that these are real issues and that 
everyone is prepared to deal with them now. Why don’t you 
just leave the building?’ ” 


1The Cox Commission was a fact-finding commission established at 
_the suggestion of the faculty. Its formal name is the Fact-Finding Com- 
mission. _ 3 : 


impulse to say: You have taken this extreme pl anc 
you have made your point; the issues will now be dealt w 
in the calm and rational university spirit. But it soon 
clear that it was fear which motivated those who urged eva¢ 
uation. There was apprehension about the pres@ace of 
students who opposed the occupation lined up outsid 
buildings heckling and threatening violence, and there 
fear that the administration would call in police. Whi 
began to seem that the students would remain firm in 
intention to hold the buildings until their demands were 
the individual faculty members who were trying to use 
personal influence to bring peace urged other forms of 
promise. 

Laura Foner said, “When it became clear that we w 
going to leave the building right away, it would be: 
don’t you give up on the amnesty question?’ ue 


the early meetings was on Thursday night when Dean 
K. Fraenkel of the Graduate Faculties and Dean Tho: 
Colahan, vice-dean of Columbia College, visited Low. Tony — 
Papert, leader of Low strikers, Mark Rudd, and Robbie Ri es 
went out to speak with them. (By Thursday Low was not al- 
lowing faculty or administrators in, but would send delega- 
tions out to talk.) Roth, a member of SDS’s action-orient 
“sophomore caucus,” describes the meeting: ¢ 


At that point Fraenkel was very willing; he wanted to — 
discuss all the issues involved. Of course, he said the — 
gym couldn’t be stopped; IDA was being studied by a 
committee and we couldn’t have any influence on it; a 
bipartite judicial review board in the future was pominiee, ‘ 
but he doubted it, because the final disciplinary author- 
ity rested with the administration: the lifting of the ban ; 
on indoor demonstrations was kind of possible but he a 
wouldn’t commit himself. J 

But the one thing which he didn’t want to discuss and 
he refused to discuss was amnesty. In fact, we brought 
up amnesty. We said, “Listen, amnesty is our precondi- 
tion.” And he said to Mark, he turned to Mark and said, 
“Mr. Rudd, your individual problems of getting sus-— 
pended from this university have no political relevance. 
You will be expelled from this university. You're going 
to be expelled and that’s all there is to it and let’s get 
down to the real issues,” = 


Roth added, “It was at that point that we went back into 
‘ow with real information that there was an incredible politi- 
val significance in the demand for amnesty.” 
Amnesty was the issue on which neither the strikers nor 
¢ administration move. The strikers made amnesty a 
recondition for negotiations, and the administration an- 
nounced as early as Thursday that amnesty was out of the 
question. Dr. Truman explained his view of the amnesty 
qu to me and said, “I think I would have resigned if 
amnesty had been granted.” Truman based his argument 
against it on the idea that the striking students were “taking 
the law into their own hands” by imposing their will on the 
rest of the university. And this, he said, “went deep into the 
heart of mutual respect and civility.” 
Truman is a2 man to whom mutual respect and civility are 
‘yirtues of a high order, and he is a gracious man. The mind 
‘Doggles at the vision of the correct and genteel Dr. Truman, 
perhaps sitting at a negotiation session (as Professor Westin 
‘Teports that he did) with Mark Rudd’s bare feet on the table. 
~The question of amnesty to Truman was one of law, order, 
‘standards. He felt that punishment was a necessary denial of 
_ the “hobnailed boot tactic” of the demonstration. 
_ Columbia’s behavior on the question differed from that of 
_ other universities in this country and abroad. Concerned Par- 
‘ents (a prostrike group of Columbia parents which helped 
‘raise defense funds, picketed trustee homes, and met with ad- 
ministration officials to discuss discipline) pointed out in an 
advertisement that Cornell, Stanford, Boston, Northwestern, 
Ohio, and Long Island universities were among those who 
‘granted amnesty to students “as the first step toward reconcil- 
_ iation.” Even in France the students won amnesty. Thus only 
at Columbia did the students develop a political rationale 
around the demand. 
Some of this rationale was presented by the Strike Com- 
mittee in an “open letter to faculty” April 27 which said: 


_ The substance of amnesty must be seen as a political, 
not a disciplinary demand, We are not demanding 

merely that no one be punished for wrong-doing: the 
substantive demands of the strike are just and our ac- 
tions are necessary to achieve them. . . . The granting 
of the substantive demands is a meaningless action with- 
- put the concrete institutionalized structures that amnesty 
_ implies. In short, it is only the construction of new, per- 
manent, student-faculty structures that can insure the re- 


The Féculfy Falters 


~ turn of the university to a politically credible and 
ally responsible position, once the crisis is over. — 


One of the problems which persisted was that the ° 
‘participants—administration and faculty—still looked upo 
the younger, the students, as adolescents. Perhaps it was im 
possible for them to conceive of a college sophomore ki 
ing what he was saying when he talked of power. Pe 
putting forth amnesty as a political issue seemed like rationa 
ization rather than serious concern about the issues ol 
strike. ; 

In a way the university seemed to be reacting to p 
while not accepting the reality of it, as if a five-year-old had © 
locked himself in the bathroom in defiance of parental aus 
thority. ie 

Despite this lack of understanding which the elders held 
common, faculty members did attempt serious negotiati 
and did succeed in heading off the police on one occasion. 
the aftermath the role of the faculty has been condemned 
one degree or another by almost everyone involved, including | 
a great many faculty members. Generally speaking, the criti- — 
cism from the right was that the faculty and the administra- 
tion should have taken an immediate stand for law and orc 
the criticism from the left was that the faculty was essential 
spineless and did not take a stand at all. 

Notwithstanding the outside criticisms and the faculty’ 
own breast-beating, many members of the faculty did w 
very hard at attempting to achieve a “return to normalcy.’ 
Some few worked hard to rouse support for the striking stu: 
dents, some few encouraged the athletes, or “jocks” as they 
were called,? in their attempts to rout the demonstrato: 
many tried to bring about a solution that would be, while 
_ Satisfactory to the administration or to the students, at least 
acceptable to both—a sort of “peace with honor.” 

The Ad Hoc Faculty Group (sometimes called the Ad Hoc 
Faculty Committee) met almost continuously from April 
through the “bust” and after. It was in truth neither a 
nor a committee, for its continual sessions had a floating par- B 
ticipation. Its numbers fluctuated, as might be expected, 
accordance with the fluctuations of the crisis feeling. 
members wandered into Philosophy Hall, took part in the de- 
bate over whatever issue was on the floor, voted, and wan-- 
dered out to be replaced by others who had grabbed a few 
hours’ rest or work. The composition varied, then, acco: 


; 2 The jocks called the demonstrators “pukes.” 
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to aouies of fatigue and sometimes according to what issue 
ussed. 


The self-appointed group began its work in earnest in the 
early morning hours of Friday, April 26, when it succeeded 
im persuading both the students and the administration that 
Gite were vital and in convincing the administration to with- 
draw the police. At that point a more or less official negotiat- 
ing team of Professors Alan Westin, Allan Silver, and David 
‘Rothman was formed to talk with Mark Rudd, Juan Gonza- 
‘Jez, and the former chairman and vice-chairman of SDS, Ted 
-Kaptchuk and Ted Gold. 
‘While these negotiating sessions were set up to deal with 
the students in four of the buildings, separate talks were 
ing conducted with the black students in Hamilton Hall. 
‘State Senator Basil Paterson was among those who presented 
‘the black students’ demands to the administration. Their attor- 
‘ney, Robert Van Lierop, also attended some talks. Several fac- 
‘ulty members attempted to work out a solution by carrying 
proposals back and forth to Hamilton Hall and to the admin- 
- istrators in Low. In addition, Professor Kenneth B. Clark of 
City College and Theodore Kheel, the prominent mediator, 
visited Hamilton Hall and also talked with Vice-President 
Truman, 

On the evening of April 24 Kirk announced to those in 
Hamilton that ge: they would leave the building there would 
be no suspension, that they would be placed on disciplinary 
probation and that he would call a special meeting of the 
trustees on the question of gym construction. The black stu- 
dents rejected this and took the position then and later that 
the ening: would be ended “when we get something 
out of it.” 

The faculty of Columbia College, which is headquartered 
in Hamilton Hall, held a special meeting that day in which 
the right to protest was endorsed, “obstructive behavior and 

_ physical violence” were condemned, and “the use of coercion 
and the seizure of Dean Coleman as a hostage” was deplored. 
The faculty expressed the belief that any differences have to 

be settled peacefully and said, “We trust that police action 
will not be used to clear Hamilton Hall or any other univer- 
sity buildings 

Bohinbia College faculty then went on to call upon the 
administration to set up a tripartite body to discuss discipli- 
ary matters, and on the subject of the gymnasium it said: 


. . . this faculty respectfully petitions the university ad- 
ministration 
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a. to arrange their immediate suspension of on-site _ 
excavation of the gymnasium facility in Morningside 
Park. 

b. to be prepared to review the matter of the gymna- — 
sium site with a group of community spokesmen; the ad- 
ministration will immediately invite the mayor to desig- 
nate a group who will take counsel with the university 
with respect to the location and character of the gymna-— 
sium. 


At the end of the set of resolutions (addressed in letter- — 
form to Edward McMenamin, secretary of the university, by 
Joseph Blau, secretary of the faculty) a note from Dean 
Coleman, who was released from Hamilton Hall while the 
faculty was meeting, was appended. It read: = aks 


(Note from the Dean: I wish to make absolutely clear 

that in passing resolution number 4 fon the tripartite 

body] the faculty reaffirmed that discipline is the respon- - 
sibility of the President of the university, subject to dele- , 
gation to the Dean of the college. oe 

The trustees alone can act on resolution number 5 [on 

the gym]. President Kirk will ask the Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees to call a special meeting of the board 

’ to consider this matter. —Henry S. Coleman) 


There was also circulated on that day one of the many pe- 
titions sponsored during the crisis. This one was initiated by 
four members of the faculty of the anthropology department, 
including the department head, Morton Fried. This petition 
called for a moratorium on disciplinary decisions until open 
hearings with due process could be held and for immediate 
suspension of gym construction and of all forms of participa- 
tion in and affiliation with the Institute for Defense Analysis 
until the faculty and students had a voice in deciding 
whether the projects were in the best interests of the univer- 
sity community. 

In response to the Columbia College faculty resolution, 
President Kirk announced on April 25 that he had requested 
the chairman of the trustees to call a meeting of the board 
and that he had appointed a committee to study the matter of 
setting up a tripartite disciplinary body in response to the rec- 
ommendations of the faculty. The committee he named was 
the Galanter Committee, whose members were Professors 
Eugene Galanter, Lionel Trilling and Carl F. Hovde. 
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‘The Ad Hoc Faculty Group and the students began their 
talks on Thursday, An important part of the discussion at the 
first session, which lasted until about 3:30 a.M., was the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a disciplinary body. The students 
felt that this body should be bipartite, faculty and students. 
According to Professor Westin, chairman of the Ad Hoc Fac- 
ulty Group and a spokesman for the faculty negotiating 
team, the faculty said the judicial body could be bipartite. _ 
Westin told the Cox Commission: “. . . we were authorized, 
and Dean Platt was with me and heard me say it, so that he 
was present there, we fe say to them that we could make 
ita a. commissio; 
testified: “Later when it became a tripartite 
iteculty. students, and administration], there was some discus- 
Sion, I gather, in some of the buildings, that we had gone 
back on our word,” Further discussion at the session con- 
cermed the earlier remark to Mark Rudd by Dean Fraenkel 
that Rudd was to be expelled no matter what happened. 
~~ Rudd’s anger over this reflected what was a general con- 
_ cern of the striking students, black and white, that the admin- 
istration would attempt to break the student protest by sepa- 
_ tating the leaders from the group and perhaps by attempting 
to cripple the organizations themselves by cutting them off 
from use of university facilities. Westin testified: “Mr. Rudd 

Was very angry about the comment that had been made to 
him by Dean Fraenkel, and he said to us, ‘What does all this 
bipartite or tripartite commission mean if the administration 
says to me that whatever happens I’m going to be expelled 
from Columbia? What does it mean for all the rest of the 
people that are the leaders?’ ” 

- Westin continued: “And we said to him that we didn’t 
have much to say to him because, as we understood the Pres- 
ident’s viewpoint, he did retain that power. . . . We told him 
that we thought that that would be dealt with by the tripartite 
commission. We really did not have an answer that was effec- 
tive at that point.” 

At 3:30 a.M. Vice-President Truman announced that con- 
struction of the gymnasium had been temporarily halted at 
the request of Mayor Lindsay. He also said that classes would 
be canceled until Monday and that police action had been 
postponed. His announcement came just after plainclothes-_ 

- men had beaten their way through the faculty line in front of 
~ Low Library. 

The second negotiating session with the Ad Hoc Faculty 
Group took place the next afternoon, Friday, in Ferris Booth 
Hall, the Columbia College student activities center where 
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strike headquarters had been established. At this meeting the 
students reiterated their demand that amnesty be a precondi- 
tion for negotiations. This issue was a key factor in all subse- 
quent events. It was the line at which the university adminis- - 
tration and the Ad Hoc Faculty Group held, although the lat- 
ter held to it by its fingernails, for there was considerable 
support for amnesty among the faculty. One faculty member, 
Professor Ranum, in a memo to the Ad Hoc Faculty Group 
went so far as to suggest that the group “vote in favor of am- 
nesty, which the administration will refuse; then total respon-— 
sibility for decisions will and should return to the constituted 
faculties of the university, presided over by Dr. Kirk.” (Ra- 
num’s other concrete suggestion in this memo is that the fac- 
ulty “wait until revolt against the SDS leadership occurs in 
various buildings.’’) ; 

On the question of amnesty, the students took the position- 
at this negotiating session that they would not negotiate with 
an administration sword over their heads, They also said that 
they would deal with the faculty only and that Kirk and Tru- 
man must resign. The faculty negotiators took the view that 
all this represented a hardening of the students’ line. ; 

That evening a third session was held at which the stud 
expressed their belief that the faculty was not acting in good 
faith. They were particularly angry at the continued 
of individual faculty members to encourage “revolt against 
the SDS leadership” by holding separate talks with people in 
the buildings. The reference was to Avery and to Fayer- 
weather, in particular, for these were buildings to which the 
faculty continued to have some access. Low, Math, and 
Hamilton had decided not to admit faculty members, or in- 
deed, almost anyone not clearly a strike supporter. Faculty 
access to Avery and Fayerweather is explained by the stu- 
dents by the fact that these buildings were occupied in the 
main by graduate students who traditionally and in fact have 
closer relationships with their faculty than do undergraduates — 
and who therefore were more interested in discussions with 
faculty and also because, as one graduate student expressed — 
it, they are in actual fact “prefaculty” with interests more 
closely coinciding with those of faculty. 

The students also complained, as evidence of the faculty’s 
bad faith, that the faculty team was reporting back to its 
group personal opinions on the sessions rather than only the 
Official talk that took place. Sui 

In the midst of a discussion of discipline both Professor 
Westin and Rudd received telephone calls summoning them 
to the Ad Hoc meeting where, the callers said, the faculty 
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‘was about to vote in favor of amnesty. Professor Westin and 
Rudd went to Philosophy Hall where a discussion of amnesty 
was taking place. It was interrupted for a report on the nego- 
tiations by Professor Westin who gave what he has termed “a 
d of Harriman-like statement about the prospects of nego- 
ytions somewhat along the line of the present negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese in Paris.” 
When he finished, Rudd asked permission to speak. Rudd 
jade some arguments for amnesty and then termed the nego- 
ations “bullshit.” Westin, “a trifle angry” as he describes it, 
then called for an adjournment. The next day there were 
‘some discussions of discipline between Professors Robert Fo- 
gelson, Silver, and Westin and some members of the striking 
‘student group who in the course of discussions apologized for 
-Rudd’s statement. 
__ At noon on Saturday a statement was issued by Chairman 
Petersen of the Board of Trustees which, Westin says, “hit the 
campus as something of a thunderbolt.” 
Petersen’s statement was concurred in by other members of 
the board as a reflection of its deliberations at a special meet- 
ing held the previous day. It said that the trustees “affirma- 
, ely direct” that President Kirk “shall maintain the ultimate 
disciplinary power over the conduct of students of the univer- 
ty.” The statement also said that “the attempt to depict the 
construction of that building [the gym] as a matter involving 
a racial issue or discrimination is an attempt to create an enD- 
tirely false issue by individuals who are either not conversant 
with, or who disregard, the facts.” It also said that the trus- 
tees had approved the action taken by the administration “‘t© 
halt construction activities temporarily” and that this action 
~“Tepresented an appropriate response, and a courtesy,” to the 
- mayor. : 
__ Westin told the Cox Commission that after the statement 
“we had very little credibility as a faculty group when W® 
tried to suggest that the President could delegate or would by 
_ his gentleman's word be able to put aside his power to alter 
_ discipline. . . .” Westin said: “I would say that in HamiltoD 
~ Hall and the buildings, the trustees’ statement, Mr. Petersen's 
statement, became the single refutation for everything we had 
been trying to work out until then.” 
_A special meeting of the joint faculties was called by the 
_ administration for the following morning, Sunday, at 10:00 
in the Law School auditorium. The entire faculty was not i= 
Vited to this meeting; it was limited to “voting” faculty—ge™- 
erally speaking, senior faculty—and it-excluded the faculty Of 
_ the affiliated schools, such as Barnard and Teachers Colleg® 


. 
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The administration’s stated reason for this was that there was 
no room large enough to hold the entire faculty. 

At a Saturday afternoon meeting the Strike Steerimg Com- 
mittee discussed the faculty negotiating sessions stressing that 
the meetings were from the Steering Committee’s point of ~ 
view only “informal talks.” Minutes of the meeting said: 
“The Steering Committee emphasizes that these people [the 
student team which had been meeting with the faculty 
representatives] are not bargaining with the faculty, but only 
talking, generally clarifying each new faculty position and 
our own position.” (Later this became a source of dis- 
agreement between faculty negotiators who felt they had 
been conducting negotiations and students who insisted the 
talks had merely been “clarifying.”) : 

The Ad Hoc Faculty Group decided on Saturday, largely ~ 
in response to complaints of the Majority Coalition students 
opposed to the occupation of the buildings, that the faculty 
was wrong in allowing free access to the occupied buildings 
and that it should set up a blockade of the buildings, particu- 
larly Low, to prevent free access. Strikers had x 
point, except for temporary police blocks, been leaving and 
entering the buildings at will. iif ae 

On Sunday the Majority Coalition announced that it was — 
setting up its own blockade of Low. This line was Dea 
food from reaching the building, though it was permitting 


medicine to be passed through. The faculty then met in a” ~ 


long and to some faculty members ludicrous session in which 
access rules were laid down. Haggling ensued over how close 


to the building food must be gotten before the faculty line 


would let it through, Finally a resolution provided that if 


Og resolution also said that “faculty will not permit ingress 
of persons except for specially designated couriers accompa- 
nied by a mediator or a member of the Steering Committee 
of the Ad Hoc Faculty Group . . . if an individual reaches 
the ledge with food, he may hand it up; however, he may not 


night and drafted their final proposal between midnight and 8 
A.M, They prepared what they believed to be the “last possi- _ 
bility of peaceful settlement” in an atmosphere be- 
cause of the announced, limited faculty meeting to be held 


the next morning, and with the Petersen statement rankling. 
Tension had mounted on the campus as well. There were 


_ about eight hundred policemen with cars, buses, vans, and 
: Wagons massed near the campus and in Morningsj 
_ Park. About one thousand persons had left a peace rally in 

nage Park and marched toward Columbia. Only about 

hundred got through police lines to the university where 
rally in support of the strikers. Meanwhile, Op- 
demonstrators were lobbing eggs and fruit at strikers 
of windows and lounging on ledges of occupied 


Westin announced at about 3 a.m. that a set of 
submission to the Ad Hoc 
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3 A.M., which he thought the administra- 
to accept. He said: “A faculty member 
to teach at a university in which such fair pro 
to an administration and turned down.” 
adopted the proposals unani- 
the group proposed the establishment 
Proposed previously by the 
but it went further in pro 
body be established as the “ultimate judicial 
Proposed that “collective responsibility” be 
for deciding crime and punishment. 
which called the imposition of uniform 
designed to meet the students’ charge that the 
seeking 
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Cox Commission: 


@ certain appeal to them 
striking students] because it made them feel that 
had acted as a group. They had group loyalties. 
. © Were saying: you 
you thought that you had to 
get justice. So we will deal 
& Sense, as members of the group, and that 
was it defensible from the 
university community, but we thought also 
to the sense of groupness 
been built up in the buildings. . . . : 
want to get Mar 
think that that is more important — 
hold out for a way ©! 
Mark Rudd. . . . But to see the university deal 
. in order to get four or six 
be quite the Wrong priorities of the situa- 
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On the gymnasium the group proposed that within three 
days the trustees meet and request the mayor to convene 


appointed by the mayor), and the faculty to review the 
and adopt an alternative. It stipulated that should the 
tive involve remaining on the site in Morningside 
community representatives must concur. 

Then, in accordance with the faculty’s belief that 
tion was the last hope, the resolution stated that if 
dent did not accept the proposals, the faculty would 
measures within our several consciences to prevent 
force to vacate these buildings.” It went on to say 
President did accept but the students refused to evacuate 
buildings, “we shall refuse further to interpose ourselves 
tween the administration and the students,” 

In retrospect this last statement was seen to contain a 
flaw, for both the President and the students rejected the 
posals, and the Ad Hoc Group had made no 
resolution for that eventuality. From then on it was all 
hill for the faculty group and its mediation efforts. 

The resolution was read to the joint faculties meeting Su 
day morning, but it was not voted upon. The mecting 
adopted by a vote of 466 to 40 a resolution which was in 
effect a vote of confidence in the administration. It con- 
demned the violence, including the occupation of buildings 
and the disruption of normal university activities; com- 
mended the suspension of gym construction and urged @ 
meeting with community spokesmen to review the gym ques- 
— ayaa the establishment of the a commission; _ 

anked everybody for exercising patience restraint. 

‘There is some disagreement over the meaning of President 
Kirk's statement issued after receipt of the Ad Hoc Faculty 
Group's proposal. Vice-President Truman said in a speech 
May 3 that the Ad Hoc Faculty Group's resolution had been 

in a hurry, “and we asked them not to stand on the 

| Particular rhetoric of their statement.” He said, “It was m. 

) hope cert President Kirk’s statement would be interpreted as 
| ‘Substantially accepting their proposals.” 

Kirk's statement was generally viewed, however, as a rejec- 

tion. Taking advantage of the President's having made a 

Statement first, the striking students commented about three 
hours later in a 6 P.M. press conference: 
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We would first like to comment on President Kirk's 
Statement of today, which differs from the proposed reso- 
lution of the Ad Hoc Faculty Committee, Unlike the 
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‘proposal of that Committee, President Kirk’s statement 
does not provide for ultimate judicial power to be re- 
moved from the trustees. In addition, President Kirk’s 
Statement merely asks the trustees to authorize himself 
- “to proceed with discussions concerning the gymnasium 
problem.” Unlike the Ad Hoc Faculty Committee’s pro- 
posal, President Kirk’s statement thus does not even pro- 
vide for. community participation in the decision on the 
fate of the gym, let alone community veto power or con- 
trol. 


_ The student statement went on to reiterate the demand that 
-_ ammesty be a precondition for settlement. 

Neither side said: We reject the proposal. The administra- 
- tion took a legalistic approach referring the disciplinary 
“suggestions back to the tripartite commission and the gym 
_ question back to the trustees. The students simply commented 
_ on the administration statement and went on to make a polit- 
ical statement of their view of the situation. Incidentally, the 
Student statement also extended an invitation to students, fac- 
ulty, and community people to attend open hearings on the 
substantive issues of the strike, other university policies, and 
the structure of the university. The striking students were 
sponsoring “the C. Wright Mills Open Hearings” beginning 
Sunday night in Wollman Auditorium. 

Though talks were continued, the faculty negotiation ef- 
forts essentially came to a halt that day. Nonuniversity nego- 
tiators continued to talk with students and with the adminis- 
tration but accomplished nothing. 

The Ad Hoc Faculty Group continued to meet in Philoso- 
phy Hall, but with both a sense of urgency, since they felt 
sure the police were coming to evacuate the buildings, and a 
“sense of helplessness. Among the proposals made in the meet- 
ing were that amnesty be requested for those in Hamilton 
only, that the Ad Hoc proposal should be given to Governor 
Rockefeller with a request that he mediate, that it be given to 
Mayor Lindsay with a request that he mediate. The sugges- 
tion of the governor as mediator was voted down, largely be- 
cause of fear of having state interference in the running of 
_. the university; the request to the mayor was adopted. Emo- 
_ tionalism was rampant, One professor who had been a strike 

supporter throughout said that the faculty line should be 
withdrawn; another screamed that there were worse things 
than police. A couple of strong strike supporters drew up 
their own petition in support of the strike and managed 
through the day on Monday to get seventy-five faculty signa- 
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tures in support of the strike issues, including a demand that 
the trustees “guarantee affirmative action on the no sanctions — 
demand before the students are asked to leave the buildings.” 

Kenneth Clark returned to Hamilton Hall on Monday with 
Theodore Kheel to propose that a panel of outside people be 
established to which students could appeal on disciplinary 
questions. Dr. Truman says that the administration agreed to 
accept this if the students in Hamilton did; after which the — 
same proposal would be made to the students in the other 
buildings. At about 11 p.m. Dr. Clark said that the proposal 
had been rejected by Hamilton Hall. j 

By this time discussions had already been held with police, — 
and plans were in progress for the police action which was to 
come in the next few hours, 
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“ My feelings about the police are not am- 
biguous. Astde from the fact that I believe 
- they have no business on a university cam- 
pus my fortunately limited (before this past 
week) knowledge of them individually or en 
- masse was based upon psychological studies 
of them. They rank at or near the low point 
of every scale of personality characteristics 
deemed desirable by most academicians.” 


a —Richard Christie, 
Professor of Social Psychology, 
Columbia Uuiversity 


' ~All evening Monday, April 29, the campus was full of ac- 
_ tivity. At Low, the natural hub of campus business, there 

were large crowds in separate groups with a few feet of space 
- between each, and each identifiable by the color of the arm- 
~ bands they wore. Moving toward the building one met first a 
few hundred supporters of the demonstrators (green arm- 
bands), then about fifty policemen, then a hundred or more 
demonstration opponents, members of the Majority Coalition 
‘(blue armbands), then, separated by a hedge, about forty or 
fifty faculty members (white armbands). 
~ A Majority Coalition spokesman explained that they were 
standing in front of Low “to support the faculty.” The day 
before, when the coalition had set up its line, its purpose was 
to block access to Low. A statement issued at that time said: 
_ “We can, we will, no longer suffer the condescending attitude, 
the utter disregard of majority student opinion by certain 
» members of the faculties, and the total absence of good faith 
__ -in their negotiations with us.” 
~. Smali demonstrations were in progress at both ends of Col- 
lege Walk. About fifty black youngsters at 116th and Amster- 
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dam carrying black-power signs and candles were shouting, 
“Umgawa, Black Power,” in a rhyming couplet. At the other 
end of the walk on Broadway about twenty-five whites wer 
shouting their support of the students in the buildings. 
Large numbers of students who were there had come in re- 
sponse to a Columbia University Student Council (CUSC 
statement issued earlier in the day announcing a plea to 
Mayor Lindsay to mediate and calling on “all students who — 
reject the use of force in the present crisis to interpose them- . 
selves nonviolently between the police and the demonstrators. _ 
...” The statement was issued by the president, executive 
vice-president, and vice-president of CUSC, the president of - 
the General Studies Student Council, and four student mem- 
bers of the President’s Advisory Committee on Student Life. 
Across the campus at Ferris Booth Hall five clergymen 
were preparing, along with about sixty or seventy supporters, 
to attempt to get food through the lines to the demonstrators 
in Low. The group left Ferris Booth with the clergy in the 
lead and marched across South Field, past the Sundial, to the 
besieged building. The clergy asked permission to pass 
through the Majority Coalition line. “I’m sorry, Father,” 
someone said, “my instructions are to let no one through.” 
Demonstration supporters attempted to rush the line, but they 
were pushed back. Several scuffles broke out. The crowd 
roared: “Let ’em through. Let ’em through.” One young man 
made it to the ledge and a shout of approval went up. Jocks 
attempted to pull him down, but he made it through a win- 
dow which was promptly closed. People began throwing beer — 
cans at the closed window. The attempt to get food through 
was abandoned, and for some minutes there was relative 
calm. In this interlude a faculty member grabbed a bullhorn 
and urged the crowd to move to the Sundial. Slowly the 
crowd moved to the south, and an impromptu rally began. A 
speaker from the Puerto Rican community said, “Let people 
decide what they want. We will fight for what we want.” 
Then he predicted, “There’s going to be a revolution here.” 
Someone took the bullhorn he was using and announced that 
a tour of the campus had been taken and the only police on _ 
view were at the west wall of Low. “They have no nightsticks, 
no weapons,” the speaker said. “There may be more police 
underground [in the tunnel system under the campus], but we 
don’t know that. We can’t act on what we don’t know.” vip 
It was clear by now that some sort of police action was 
expected that night, though some of the demonstration lead- 
ers still felt that Mayor Lindsay might prevent a police ac- 
tion. Some mayoral aides were on campus, some telling one a 
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: ‘group that they would inform the mayor of a proposal that 


he enter the controversy as mediator; some telling another 


- group that police were on the way to the campus. Some were 
_ saying there would not be a bust that night. 
Near the Sundial newsmen crowded around Mark Rudd to 


~ Jearn white students’ reaction to an announcement made ear- 
lier in the day by the black students demanding amnesty only 


for those in Hamilton Hall. Rudd told the newsmen: ‘The 
administration thinks that if they let the blacks out, the 
- whites will capitulate. They have been trying to split the 
blacks and whites.” The demand for amnesty, he said, “hasn’t 
changed anything.” Rudd said that the blacks “form a politi- 
cal community on campus with certain political relationships 
to the people on campus and a certain political identity. 
We've always known that blacks were separate from us. This 
- is the first time there has been any sort of joint action, Tues- 
day was. We have no illusions about white radicals and black 
fadicals working together. The present relationship is extraor- 

i considering the relative states of the movement.” 

. Back at Low the Majority Coalition was withdrawing from 
' its position. A faculty member recalled: “When the jocks left, 
that was the first time I was sure there would be police action 
that night.” The jocks retreated to the front of Earl Hall to 
the west of Low. Students supporting the occupiers lined up 
on the steps of the occupied buildings and faculty members 
linked arms in front of them. 

At Low plainclothesmen wearing small green lapel buttons 
and wielding nightsticks were the first to charge the lines in 
front of the building. Other students chanted at a column of 
uniformed police, “No violence. No violence, No violence.” 
Others were singing, “We shall not, we shall not be moved. 
We shall not, we shall not be moved.” As the police pushed 
and fought their way into the building shouts of “brutality” 
were heard, and from somewhere, perhaps from the direction 
- of Earl Hall where the Majority Coalition contingent stood, 
came strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

_ The major portion of the force to enter Low and Hamil- 
ton Hall did so by way of the tunnel system, and the build- 
ings were cleared fairly quickly. There was no violence at 
Hamilton where black students quietly lined up and entered 
paddy wagons in an orderly fashion.’ At one point an inci- 
dent seemed close when policemen insisted on breaking down 
the doors of Hamilton to admit police who were outside, de- 


1 However, black students issued a press release after the bust pro- 
“onwonted and savage police brutality. 


Spite the fact that the building was under the inten 
police who had entered through the tunnels. Black student 
report that their tunnel entrances had been’ barricaded, bu 
that barricades were removed “by a fink in our midst’ 
before the police arrived. About eighty-two students were 
rested at Hamilton Hall. Nonstudents had been asked to lea’ 
before police arrived. The taking of Hamilton was observ 
by Kenneth Clark and William Booth of the City Commission 
for Human Rights, both of whom reported that calm pre- 
vailed. Black students had prepared defenses just in case. Mar- 
shals were in charge of removing barricades if tear gas were 
used and were instructed to protect any individuals who might By: 
be isolated from the group and under attack. The precautions 
inst possible use of chemical Mace and tear gas—vaselin 
and wet blankets—that occupiers of other buildings had pre- 
pared were also ready. 

Outside Hamilton a support rally by Harlem residents had 
been dispersed earlier by Harlem Mau Mau leader, Charles 
37X Kenyatta. When the crowd left, one of the major deter: 
rents to precipitate action by the administration—nervous as 
it was about the effects of an angry Harlem—was conven- 
iently eliminated. 

At Avery and Fayerweather joint singing of “We Shall Ov- 
ercome” could be heard over the screams of people being 
mauled by police moving through the crowds. - 

At Avery a university spokesman read an announcement: = 


If you do not peaceably remove yourself forthwith 
from Avery Hall the university will make a complaint 
immediately of trespass to the New York City Police 
Department in connection with your acts. We have been 
informed that the Police Department will take all the 
necessary actions in connection with our complaints 
against you. 

This order to remove yourself forthwith is separate 
and apart from any question of amnesty. You will be 
subject to proper disciplinary action by the university in — 
any event. Of course, those who leave the building pur- 
suant to this order will have less to answer for than 
those who do not.? : 


2This statement was apparently read at each of the buildings. Law- 
yers for the arrested students, however, generally contended that the ‘ 
students had no real opportunity to leave the buildings to comply with 
ng since in many cases it could not be heard and no time was 
allowed for departures to take place. In at least cnt building the police — 
warning consisted of the statement: “Mayor Lindsay has ordered 
bed “ee use tear gas or Mace.” 5 
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ery’s barricade, which was architecturally attractive but 
symbolically tive, was easily smashed by police 
| they had gotten through the lines of faculty and demon- 
Stration supporters outside. The scene was described by Pro- 
Richard Christie, who was in the faculty line: 


_ There were four uniformed officers in front with a 
group of Tactical Police charging through behind them. 
_ The force of the charge shoved me to the south side of 
the sidewalk in front of the low hedge bordering the 
sidewalk. The police literally hurled themselves on the 
Passively resisting students sitting on the steps, They 
tromped them with their feet and were flailing away 
with their arms. Because my vision was partly obstructed 
by people being shoved, I could not clearly see whether 
or not the police were using blackjacks or other weap- 
ons. At this point I was knocked backward over the 
hedge onto the grass. Upon regaining my feet, I ob- 
_ served some students were being dragged by their feet 
_ down the steps, There were shouts by the police of 
“keep moving,” and individuals who had managed to re- 
gain their feet were being knocked down again before 
they had completely regained their balance. Some people 
on the ground were being kicked and pummeled by po- 
lice. At no time during the evacuation of the steps and 
the beating and knocking about of faculty and students 
did I observe any physical resistance on their part. 


Inside Avery during the evening preparations had been 
under way. Architecture student Bruce Dale said: 


We had been warned that the police might barricade 
the whole university, shut off water, heat, and electricity. 
We immediately began storing water. We were panicky 
because our food supplies were low. We had been told 
supplies were going to be distributed to the buildings, 
but we hadn’t gotten any and we wére very low on food. 

We then set up a defense committee, which was the 
first official committee that was ever set up in Avery. Up 
until then everything had been done on a volunteer 
basis. The only official offices were the three representa- * 
tives to the Strike Committee. 

About 12 o’clock Monday night the police ring’ at Low 

. was doubled. A line of policemen, about twenty or thirty, 
marched from Math or from that direction toward Avery 
and stopped about twenty feet in front of the Avery 
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hedges. One of the representatives, I think it was Steve 
Weinberg, came running up the stairs calling a bust at 
that point. We went into immediate defense proceeds 
including dropping blankets into water for use against 
tear gas, spreading vaseline on ourselves, getting into our — 
positions and setting up the barricade. It turned out to be 
a false alarm. 

Shortly after that, Rudd and several other people 
from the coordinating committee came over to Avery ~~ 
and came inside and we had a discussion about whether ~ 
we thought it was to be a bust or not. I was pretty defi- 
nite that it was coming and so was Rudd. But i 
teally a very low-level conversation. We decided : 
it was going to happen it would happen late at night. 
Rudd then left, telling me that he had been told by the — 
mayor’s office that we would have a two-hour warning — af 
and not to worry. Shortly after that Alan Fei 
came running into the building calling a bust and this 
was indeed the bust. We again set up the barricades and ~ 
took our positions. At this point nobody quite believed it 
because we had had the false alarm, and although there — 
was more tension at the false alarm there was an abso- ~ 
lute lack of tension at the real bust, Some people were — 
upset. One girl, I understand, fainted, but on the a 
it was quiet, calm. 

Fayerweather was next. Fayerweather had had singe fe 
warning to prepare its defenses. Earlier two students had 
been on the Fayerweather roof, standing and looking at its 
spotlighted red flag when a voice shouted through the night: 
“Avery roof to Fayerweather roof. There are a whole 
bunch of cops moving onto the campus.” The two Fayer- 
weather students decided to check with communications. “We 
had this standard procedure that somébody couldn’t say 
something unless it was checked out a number of times and 
gave their source,” Laura Foner said. “There was this amaz- 
ing sense of calm, because people had had throughout the 
week so many false rumors and had seen what bad things 
panic did to a group of people.” In the Fayerweather lounge 
someone from the Steering Committee got up and said, “I 
don’t want to cause any panic, but we seem to have more re- 
liable information than we have had before, that a bust may — 
be coming now.” bs 
People got angry. Someone shouted: “What do you mean ~ 
spreading rumors like that? You should check it out.” ze 
Just in case the rumors were not rumors, Fayerweather de- — 
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rubbed on arms and faces as protection against chemical 
e, and wet cloths were prepared against tear gas. Then 
dancing and singing, which had been in progress all evening, 
¥ resumed. Everyone was in high spirits, for earlier in the 
ming a dramatic and emotional demonstration had taken 
e. Folk singer Barbara Dane and Irwin Silber had arrived 
and had showed slides of Cuba. (“Every time Fidel or Che 
would come on we would cheer,” a student said.) 
__ Barbara Dane sang some revolutionary songs—“Ballad of 
Guevara,” “Ballad of Ho Chi Minh.” People joined in a 
_ Tousing “Hell, No, We Won’t Go.” 


Tt takes a real man to say, “No.” 

It takes a real man to say, “I won’t go.” 
It takes a real man to say, “No.” 
Muhammad Ali ain’t gonna go. 

Weil it’s “Hell, no, we won’t go.” 


Then, as Laura Foner described it: “I was standing near 
_ somebody who apparently hadn’t burned his draft card be- 
fore and he got up there and burned it. And then somebody 
else got up. It ended up with about ten people burning real 
draft cards. Then everybody started dancing and kept sing- 
in ” 
_ The bust strategy developed in Fayerweather was for the 
most radical people to sit and link arms in the lounge while 
others who wanted to walk out quietly when arrested were 
upstairs. A third group who planned passive resistance, going 
limp and forcing police to carry them, were in a separate 
room. 
Except for those who had decided to walk out and be ar- 
__ rested, the bodies of the Fayerweather occupiers had three 
resting places before reaching the paddy wagons. Each was 
tossed from one room to another, then to the entrance way, 
then to the sidewalk before being thrown into a waiting van. 
A seyenteen-year-old black high-school student who was in 
Fayerweather said that on Sunday everyone was tense when 
they thought a bust was coming, but, he said, “Monday when 
they knew it was coming everybody was calm, everybody was 
singing, and all that.” He said that on Monday night he de- 
fended the door. 


I held the barricade until the last possible moment 
when the police broke in and I got back to the window. 
I climbed out on the ledge and about a 350-pound cop 
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came through the window with a crowbar. It was about — 
a good ten-foot crowbar that he had, We had a coatrack 
in front of the window. There was ample space for the 
cop to move in without knocking it down on people, but 
he broke the window and came through and pushed the © 
coatrack on some of the students sitting below. Then he 
jumped on the floor and he started pushing people with — 
his crowbar and hitting people with it, ; 
Police started throwing legs of chairs at the kids. The 
first cop that came in, he ran over to one kid and hit 
him with a nightstick and the next cop picked up half a 
chair and threw it at another kid, hitting him in the 
head. The last thing I seen was a black brother, ’'d say — 
he was about fourteen or fifteen years old, wearing a 
helmet. The police saw that this boy was prepared and 
they singled him out and they didn’t try to take off his 
helmet to hit him in the head; they just pushed him 
down on the ground and kicked in his ribs. They hit him 
in the face and the back with a stick. He was bleeding 
from the face and then his helmet did come off and they 
continued to hit him on the head with the nightsticks = 
and the blackjacks, sata 


The young man’s sixteen-year-old brother interrupted to 
comment: “It got to the point that they would bust your head — 
while smiling from one ear to the other.” 

Professor Christie had by this time joined the faculty line at 
Fayerweather. He reports that outside the building the scene 
was like this: ; 


I was standing on the south end of a line of faculty 
members linked arm-in-arm in front of the south steps 
of Fayerweather. There were two or three others on my 
left. This placed me close to the southwest corner of the 
building. The initial police action was at the northern 
steps of Fayerweather. [Fayerweather has two entrances 
facing westward toward a quadrangle.] Again, there was 
the initial confrontation by police and an announc 
that the trustees had given them authority, an initial 
breakthrough by uniformed police, and the use of Tacti- 
cal Police in charging through and using the same tactics 
as in front of Avery. The end of the faculty line of 
which I was a member curved forward to get a better — 
view. All we could hear were screams and shouts, all I 
could see was the forcible dragging of people by the 
TPF and their being shoved and beaten by burly individ- 
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uals in niplaiielothes. Despite this, the faculty line in front 
of the south steps of Fayerweather remained arm-in- 
arm, and the students behind them remained in place. It 

_ was at this point that I observed the first break in pas- 

- sive nonresistance. An elderly—at least mostly bald- 
headed—person with whom I was not familiar charged 
out to protest to a plainclothesman a knocking-over of a 
short person who was wandering around and was told 
vehemently that he was making a fool of himself as well 
as [mot] being nonviolent when he scurried back into 
line. 

About the time that the police started hauling out 
furniture from the north door of Fayerweather, a new 
police contingent arrived and made the announcement 
heard twice previously. Again a police rush, despite the 
fact that police already had access to the building, and 
the beating of faculty standing in line in front of students 
on the steps. With the exception of the one nonpacifist 
noted above, there was no physical counteraction or ob- 
served physical resistance on the part of the faculty or 
the students on the steps. 

This time I was not knocked over a hedge but pushed 
through one. Again, persons not in uniform were aggres- 

sively pushing and shoving people about. Because I was 
at the south end of the line, I was pushed toward the 
sidewalk on the north side of the chapel. The whole area 
between Avery and Fayerweather was a melee of police, 
uniformed and nonuniformed, students who had been on 
the steps, and faculty who had been attempting to inter- 
pose themselves, 


An Avery student said: “The brutality that I’ve seen to- 
night is something I’m never going to forget. It really turned 
my stomach. I’ve seen it down South in the civil rights move- 
ment but I've never seen it like this. It’s really just disgust- 
in ig. ” 

The liberators of Math had devised a defense system dif- 
ferent from those of the other buildings. They had broken 
up into groups and had occupied as many rooms as possible, 
barricading each. It took police somewhat longer to clear 
‘Math than the other buildings because of the large number of 
barricades. In addition, Math occupiers had soaped down the 
steps so that they were slippery and impeded progress. (Dur- 
ing “Hamilton Il,” the second campus occupation and bust 
on May 21, which will be discussed later, a student could be 
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heard screaming: “It took them two hours to take Math. 
held them for two hours, the bastards!”) Ae SR pt 
SDS member Martin Kenner described the procedure: 


We each hid in every room, and we built barricades 
behind every door, and we were spread out throughout 
the whole building. Even in the rooms where we didn't 
have enough people, we locked the doors, barricaded 
them, and then walked out around the ledge. There 
wasn’t any room that the cops didn’t have to bust down 
the door. And we put the maximum number of physical 
objects between us and the police. When they got in, we 
walked out. No fooling around; we weren’t there to have 
our heads cracked open. 


(One of the differences between the attitude of the black 
students and that of the whites is pointed up by a conversa= 
tion Kenner had later that morning in jail. He discussed the 
technique with a black student from Hamilton Hall, asking 
why the blacks didn’t do something like that, Kenner said 
that the black student replied, “Well, that would hurt prop- 
erty.” “I had no answer to his concern about private prop- 
erty,” Kenner said. “I was sort of overwhelmed.”) = a 

The loudest and most sustained chanting of the evening — 
was heard at Math where “Kirk Must Go, Kirk Must Gol Its — 
Our Campus” reverberated. Intermingled with the chant were 
obscenities shouted from the windows of Math, A demure 
young woman from Barnard said to me: Rte 

You wouldn’t believe the things I screamed that night 

at cops and jocks. I just couldn’t help it. There was 

nothing for me to do. No way to fight back sol yelled 

filth. It was awful. One jock said to me, “Hitler had the 

Tight idea. All the Jews should be cremated.” I screamed 

at him and he pulled back his fist to smash me in the 

face. He was just going to smash me. Someone 

his arm. I couldn’t believe what was happening. 


By this time police seemed to be eager to bust heads. Po-— 
lice on horseback charged into crowds of onlookers on 
Broadway who ran screaming in all directions. While this 
area was being cleared, police were systematically driving 
people on the campus from the northern end toward the ~ 
south. This action, which terminated in the clearing of South 
Field, a large open space at the southern end of the campus, 
was the most brutal of the night. Students were clubbed and 
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If they fell they had no time to get up before they — 
re smashed or kicked or both. One of the most frightening 
aspects of this charge was that there was no way for students 

get out since police had driven them toward the southern 
d of the campus where all the gates were locked. (This 
; ne tactic was used in the Hamilton II bust on May 21.) 
_ When daylight came, an exhausted David Truman pro- 

uinced the South Field action a “massacre.” By then over 
00 had been arrested, and hospitals in the area had treated 
32 students, 4 faculty members, and 12 policemen for inju- 


The Columbia Daily Spectator described the scene in its 
April 30 edition: “Soon police began to move from the build- 
ings and clear South Field. People started to run, shouting, 
Screaming. Plainclothesmen and uniformed police ran up, hit- 
ig students who were running. One student fell, tripped 
over his own feet. He was kicked, clubbed.” The paper 
which ran blank space bordered in heavy black instead of an 
editorial that day, also reported: “At 4:20, the police began 
moving the hundreds of students—who lined College Walk 
_ from Broadway to Amsterdam Ave.—and pushed them onto 
_ South Field. Next, the police rushed the crowd and forced it 
_ into the southwest corner of the campus. The exits to Broad- 
way and to 114th St. were both locked, however, and there 
was nowhere for the students to go.” The article concluded: 
“The police on the campus after the crowd had been entirely 
dispersed were snickering over what had happened and 

: seemed to be amused.” 
A Dr. Truman later explained? the careful arrangements the 
university administration had made with the police. Five 
Tepresentatives of the administration, one for each building, 
went to the police precinct to attend briefings, and police in- 
structions were agreed upon. The university made four essen- 
‘tial points: (1) that the university representative would give 
= a warning before police moved into a building; (2) that the 
_. university was interested in vacating the buildings and not in 
wholesale arrests and explicitly not in clearing the campus; 
(3) that regular uniformed police personnel would be used; 
(4) that there would be police preparations for medical at- 

| tention. 

The atmosphere on campus that morning was one of calm, 
a calm such as one imagines hovers over a battlefield after 
the guns have stopped and the wounded have been carted 


‘away. Most of those among faculty and administrators who | ae 


- 8 WNDT-TV program, May 3, 1968. 
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had been involved in the events of the previous eens Nee: : 
totally disheartened and close to totally exhausted. Not the — 
students, however; they were more angered than frightened + 
and acted with renewed energy. In the early postbust hoursa 
strike call was issued by the Columbia University Student 
Council. A strike leafiet called. on all students to “continue 
the strike until further notice” and demanded the resignations 
of Kirk, Truman, and “those trustees responsible” for bring: 
ing police to the campus. It ended: “Signed by over 80 stu- 
dent leaders plus 3,586 other students. strIKE.” The Strike 
Steering Committee issued a press statement reiterating the 
students’ six demands, adding a call for the resignations of 
Kirk, Truman, and the Board of Trustees, and endorsed thi 
CUSC call for “an immediate student-faculty strike of the 
university.” ee 

The Ad Hoc Faculty Group met in the morning to discuss 
a resolution to be presented to a Joint Faculties meeting 
scheduled for 4:00 that afternoon: The Steering Committee 
of AHFG had drafted a resolution presented by its chairman, 
Westin, who, to the consternation of many, spoke against it. 
The resolution deplored the general situation and urged the — 
faculty to respect the student strike. It said: “Normally we 
would regard the use of a strike by students as academically 
unwise and by professors as professionally dubious. In the 
present situation, however, the student leaders are properly 
calling for a campus-wide strike. In response to last night’s 
events, we believe we are fully within our professional Te- 
sponsibilities in urging our colleagues to respect this strike.” 

The resolution also called for the creation of a Faculty — 
Fact-Finding Committee, called on faculty members planning 
to resign in protest instead to join the Ad Hoc group “at least — 
for the next few weeks,” and urged that “there be no irregu- 
lar occupation of buildings so that there can be an early re- 
turn to a policeless campus.” ; 

The meeting was a shambles. Professor Westin led a walk- 
out of the Steering Committee which was joined by the ma- 
jority of those present. Between 125 and 150 faculty mem- 
bers remaining in the room adopted the resolution. 

Westin later explained his abandonment of the meeting 
which he had been chairing by saying that as the meeting 
progressed he felt his resolution was in effect a vote of no- 
confidence in the administration. He was also worried about 
“splitting the faculty along the lines that would be. irretriev- 
able in the next few years.” Westin told the Cox Commission 
that just as the resolution was to be voted in by acclamation, 
debate began. Westin said later, “One point that was identi- 
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fied in the debate is that there was very little definition of the 
‘student strike as yet. There was no definition of who was in 
- control of it.’* Finally, Westin announced, “I can’t submit 
‘this to the group. I simply am going to ask the Steering Com- 
Mnittee to leave with me to reconsider the resolution. ... 
This created a very tumultuous floor situation. Several people 
said they wanted to call the question. . . . I felt that this was 
one of those moments where to be governed by the strict 
-Tules of parliamentary order . . . was inappropriate because 
at was our resolution that the Steering Committee had written 
'. . and we ought to be entitled to take it back and work on 
‘it and do more with it.” 5 

- That meeting effectively ended the Ad Hoc Faculty Group. 
_ Another faculty organization of slightly more moderate com- 
position called the Independent Faculty Group (IFG) at- 
tempted to continue to assert the independence of the faculty 
and its role as mediator between two factions—students and 
administration—with hardened positions. 

On May 5 the group issued a statement urging that the 
university drop all civil and criminal complaints against dem- 
onstrators and use its good offices to have charges dropped, 
that any disciplinary actions taken be in accordance with 
procedures and rules established by the Tripartite Commis- 
sion (which the statement said “ought to take into account 
the de facto punishment already-inflicted by the police”). 
The statement also urged the university to pledge to cancel 
gym construction and not to resume construction on the pres- 
ent site against the will of the community, and to sever all 
association with IDA. 

At the 4 P.M. meeting the Joint Faculties voted to establish 
an Executive Committee of the Faculty “with power to call 
the faculty together and to take other needed steps to return 
the university to its educational task at the earliest possible 
moment.” The meeting also voted to “set aside Wednesday 
[the following day, May 1] for reflection,” that is, to cancel 
classes. The faculties adopted a resolution that the Tripartite 
Committee begin functioning “to assure due process and eq- 
uitable treatment to students facing charges.” This last was a 
teflection of the irritating problem of discipline with which 
the university had been faced throughout the crisis and be- 
fore. As Kirk put it during the night, the problem, the admin- 
~ istration felt, was one which had ramifications far beyond the 
Morningside Heights campus, In his statement on the police 
action Kirk said: 


z 


4 Fact-Finding Commission testimony, p. 1868. 
5 Fact-Finding Commission testimony, p. 1878. 
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If Columbia had been prepared to accede to the 
dents’ demand for amnesty from all disciplinary 
resulting from their illegal conduct, we would have 
a near-fatal blow not only to this institution but to 
whole of American higher education. Columbia’s acti 
tonight thus is not merely in the interest of its own fu- 
ture but that of its sister institutions, : 


In the next few days questions were raised by many abot 
the manner in which the police bust had been carried o 
Lindsay criticized the police use of “excessive force” and 
called for a report from Police Commissioner Howard Leary 
on the use of nonuniformed personnel, and uniformed 
officers without badges. The New York Civil Liberties Union 
wired Attorney General Ramsey Clark for “an immediate 
investigation to determine whether federal laws have been Vi- 
olated by systematic violence by New York City police i 
effecting arrests in demonstration sites.” 2h 
While students continued to charge the police with brutal- 
ity they were in turn accused of serious acts of vandalism 
This, no doubt, meant to imply that broken chairs justifiec 
broken heads. On May 2 the Board of Directors of t 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia College voted that 
“vandals” should be expelled. What was termed vandalism 
were conditions created by the occupation and which were 
similar in all the buildings. Furniture was used to build barri- 
cades and there were slogans on some walls. In general, 
breakage was at a minimum and the buildings were neat and 
clean. A report on damage in the Mathematics building was 
compiled by several professors which showed that the serious 
damage which occurred there took place after the police had — 
cleared the building. Valuable equipment in Math was not 
harmed during the demonstration.® ls 
There is scant evidence of any deliberate vandalism by stu- 
dents in any of the buildings. One might classify the removal 
of files from President Kirk’s office as such, but the rifling of 
the files was in fact a political act and not one of wanton de- 
struction. A threat of prosecution for the removal of these 
papers and their subsequent public release has not been pur- 
sued. The documents were released by striking students with 
the announcement that they had been received by the Strike 
Committee “anonymously.” oF 
Efforts at getting the university going again proceeded side _ 
by side with efforts to expand the strike. The Board of Trust- 
ees on May 1 appointed a commission headed by Alan H. 


_ ¢ Excerpts from this report are printed in the documents section. 
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Temple to study the question of restructuring the university. 
The Temple Commission was authorized to “study and rec- 
ommend changes in the basic structure of the university.” 
- The trustees also announced that consultations and negotia- 
tions would be held with community leaders before the board 
~ ‘made a decision on construction of the gymnasium. The Ex- 
~ ecutive Committee of the Faculty began a series of meetings 
" with the trustees, students, and committees on instruction. 
' The group urged the trustees to drop charges against those 
arrested in the bust. 

Meanwhile, the students were holding rallies in support of 
| the strike and organizing picketing of university buildings. On 
~- April 30 over one thousand persons attended a rally at the 

_ Law School plaza. Mark Rudd called the events a revolution 
and said, “Columbia University is dead. But it must be resur- 
tected.” Government professor Roger Hilsman urged that the 
Students allow senior faculty members to use their prestige in 
order “to accomplish the aims that you have outlined.” About 
sixteen hundred persons gathered the next day at 116th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, black students from Hamilton Hall 
led a march of Harlem residents through Morningside Park 
to the campus protesting the gym, and white Morningside 
Heights residents rallied against the gym at 116th Street and 
Broadway, then marched to the gym site. 

Students battled * police that afternoon when police formed 
a wedge to clear the area of College Walk of students who 
linked arms and chanted: “Cops Must Go.” About ten stu- 
dents and two policemen were injured in this fray. 

Eleven divisions of the university announced that classes 
would be canceled until Monday. The administration an- 
nounced that “in order to restore normal class activities in 
the various schools of this university as quickly as possible, 
authorization has been given to the individual deans to deter- 
mine at what time classes are to resume in their divisions.” 
The formula worked out finally was that in most divisions the 
scheduling of classes and of exams for the remainder of the 
semester was left up to individual professors except in a few 
divisions, like the Law School, which remained open. Some 
classes were scheduled for regular times and regular class- 
rooms but were billed as meetings or discussions. These meet- 
ings, to the striking students, represented a form of strike- 
breaking, and some controversy arose during the next few 
days over “offensive picketing’ on the part of strikers at- 
tempting to dissuade students from entering struck buildings. 
At one point (May 6) Truman said, “We have no objection 
to orderly picketing,” but he charged that pickets were physi- 
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cally blocking students and teachers and subjecting them 
verbal abuse. He announced that the strikers would not be al- 
lowed to close the university. “There are several alternatives 
open to the university. One, we can get an injunction. Two 
we can set up a faculty patrol.” Truman said that calling in 
the police was “out of the question.” 
The Columbia SDS Labor Committee called the student 
action “informative picketing to curb scabbing” and said: 


Students see a direct connection between Lindsay’s — 
use of police against striking students and other antila- 
bor outrages such as the threatened use of the National — 
Guard against striking sanitation workers. We-will de- — 
fend ourselves against such antilabor tactics not only in 
our own interest but because our defeat would be a seri- 
ous defeat of the labor movement in this city. Any suc- 
cessful strike-breaking tactic used against us will ob-— 
viously be used against the labor movement in this pe- © 
riod of falling real wages and escalating financial crisis. 
“An injury to one is an injury to all.” 


Meanwhile, student support for the strike was growing, 
and some of it came from unexpected places. The majority of _ 
the people in the occupied buildings had been Columbia Col- _ 
lege and Barnard undergraduates and graduate students in the 
social sciences. Now with the strike others joined in large 
numbers. The assembly of engineering student leaders 
adopted the following resolution on April 30: “Be it resolved 
that: The undersigned members of this assembly of engineer- 
ing student leaders actively support a student strike with the 
intentions of solidly supporting the demand for a change in 
the present system of administrative organization within this 
university.” Among the signers were officers of the engineer- _ 
ing classes of ’68, 69, "70, and ’71 and the secretary of the 
Engineering Student Council, editor in chief of the Columbia 
Engineering Quarterly, president of the Engineering Manag- _ 
ing Council, and a former president of the Students’ Afro-— 
American Society. 

A Law Students Strike Committee organized picketing of 
the Law School and announced that over sixty law students 
were picketing to protest the resumption of classes. Library 
School students formed a strike committee, and several Li- 
brary School faculty members indicated they would “respect 
the conscientious position of individuals.” Library staff mem 
bers linked their own demand for a staff association with thi 
strike demands. Members of the university staff associated 
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ith the Colaba ukcnay Computer Center announced 
May 3 that they would support the strike by “refusal to per- 
mally assist computer users and refusal to work on specific 
projects.” By a vote of 59 to 16 with 5 abstentions members 
of International House condemned the use of police and 
i. the resignation of Kirk and others responsible for poli- 
es which led to the crisis, and urged that immediate steps 
Geuteo toward restructuring the university. 
The Executive Committee and the Executive Committee- 
ect of the Student Cabinet of Union Theological Seminary 
adopted a strike support resolution and condemned the build- 
ing of the gym and Columbia’s affiliation with IDA. Journal- 
ism students in support of the strike distributed a leaflet enti- 
e “Why Journalism Students Should Support the Strike,” 
saying that all journalism students should commit themselves 
: “overtly to the political activity implicit in the strike by ex- 
 amining their role as journalists in American society, by eval- 
‘uating the education they receive at Columbia, by bringing 
into question the political values of modern journalism, and 
by challenging the political impotence generally imposed on 
today’s newsmen and newswomen.” 
This is a good illustration of what was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing about the crisis at Columbia. The strike di- 
rectly challenged some of the basic assumptions about 
university life: that the university is an ivory tower sit- 
ting loftily above and out of the reach of the surrounding 
community and that its role is in loco parentis. Students who 
had felt vague unrest with these concepts were spurred by the 
activity around them to relate the issues of the strike to them- 
selves, to their own role as university students, and they 
began to question the relation of their education to the soci- 
ety. Just as the striking journalism students raised questions 
about the role of journalists so did striking law students. They 
issued an open letter to the dean, faculty, and student body 
of the school on May 3 in which they pointed out: 


EE! 


3 Apparently no more than five faculty members of the 
_ Law School are actively engaged in committee work on 
the substantive issues that led to and/or were dramatized 

by these past weeks’ crises, and we see no recommenda- 

tions for constructive resolution of those crises coming 

_- from the faculty. 

Indeed, gentlemen, less than forty law students from a 

student body of almost nine hundred offered their ser- 

vices in assisting in arraignment of students arrested on_ 
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April 30th, despite pleas for their assistance b 
on WKCR from 6 4.M. onward on the 30th, 

Indeed, not one law faculty member has publicly mee 

a statement concerning the police action of the 30th. 

Indeed, not one faculty member appeared at Criminal 

~. Court during the 720 arraignments to offer even indirect: 

advice and assistance. 


A meeting of 450 law students had two days earlier 
adopted resolutions condemning the university administra- 
tion’s failure to respond to restructuring requests and urging ~ 
the dropping of criminal charges while specifically saying 
their endorsement of a one-day strike did not mean an en- 
dorsement of tactics originally employed by SDS. The stu- 
dents adopted this significant resolution: 


We regret that although the faculty of the Law School : 
has alleged profound commitment to due process, it has 
never publicly demanded the introduction of fair proce- — 

- dures on this campus, We also regret that many of its 
members supported and in some cases urged the use of 
force against students. 


This sentiment was inflamed when on May 16, thirty-fiv 
of the Law School faculty issued a statement called a "Dece 
laration of Confidence in Columbia’s Future,” which criti- 
cized the occupation of building as tactics ie gre have noth- 
ing in common with principled opposition or with democratic 
processes.” The faculty explained: “We do not assert that — 
every act of ‘civil disobedience’ is reprehensible. . . . Having — 
in mind the difficulties sometimes experienced in drawing at- 
tention to public issues and to dissenting views, we cannot 
condemn this form of civil disobedience in every 
circumstance.” The statement deplored excessive force used 
by individual policemen but said that “the possibility of po-— 
lice brutality was created in the first instance not by Colum- 
bia, but by unyieldingly lawless intruders into the university's 
structures.” : 

The lawyers did call for fair disciplinary procedures. “We 
unhesitatingly assert,” the statement said, “that the university 
should always accord its students due process. Reinforcing 
existing safeguards against mistaken decisions is highly de- 
sirable, and we pledge ourselves to help in their perfection. 
We remark, however, that abusiveness seems not to have 
been characteristic of past mer iececnis actions despite the ab- 
sence of elaborate procedures,” 
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The student body met again and adopted a resolution con- 
mning the faculty’s “precipitous action” in issuing the state- 
ment which they termed “a whitewash, formulated behind 
closed doors in a totally arbitrary manner, weighing only the 
opinions of one highly biased side to the controversy.” 
afi students were critical also because, they said, “the law 
A aculty condemns the demonstrators without once mentioning 
the causes which made their demonstrations necessary.” The 
lution ended with these-words in bold capitals: 


The presentment of a statement without hearings, 
without investigations, and without allowing both sides 
to present their cases is extremely reprehensible when 
“committed by any so-called responsible member of the 
_ academic community. When done by a law faculty it is 

- nothing short of dishonest. The faculty has completely 
disregarded the votes of the majority of the law student 
_ body censuring President Kirk and supporting a strike. 
Such action gives cause for skepticism as to their compe- 
tence, both to instruct the value of the legal system and 
to respond to the honest differences of a large percent- 
age of the law student body. 


In addition to these student activities the faculties of both 
Teachers College and the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science adopted resolutions urging Kirk to drop civil and 
criminal charges. Indicating that it was not prostrike, the en- 
gineering faculty proposed to “resume the offering of instruc- 
tion” on May 6. The Teachers- College faculty and staff 
_ adopted two resolutions, one deploring the calling of police 
and condemning the resulting police brutality and the second 
urging that amnesty be granted to all students involved in the 
sit-ins and that “a similar spirit of amnesty be exhibited to- 
_ ward the trustees and the administration.” 
é The faculty of the School of Architecture urged that am- 
nesty be granted and commended the students who had occu- 
_ pied Avery Hall for the preservation of the hall and its con- 
_ tents. On May 13 the Committee on Instruction of the school 
recommended that the dean inform the Joint Committee on 
_ Disciplinary Affairs of this position taken May 1 and inform 
it that the architecture faculty “recognizes the authority of 
___ the Joint Committee,” but it “feels that no disciplinary action 
should or could be taken by it” in connection with the dem- 
onstrations April 23—May 1. : 
In a major effort at consolidating the strike the Strik 
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Steering Committee was reorganized into a Strike Coontnnais 
ing Committee (SCC) made up of one representative per — 
“constituency,” a constituency to be made up mae pine: per- 
sons. The Strike Committee withdrew a proposal that all dele- 
gates to the SCC support the six original strike demands in ~ 
favor of a resolution put forward by 250 graduate students «oh 
that all who support the strike be eligible to send representa= ~ 
tives. 


The SCC then issued its “May 3rd Statement” which added ~~ 


as a precondition for negotiations in addition to amnesty a ~~ 
demand that the university recognize the students’ right to 
participate in restructuring the university. ze 

By now the SCC included aig is a representing IB, 
over 5,670 constituents. Among the groups listed as constit- 
uencies were the Junior Faculty, Student aoa for Re- 
sponsible Reform, Step Sitters and Sympathizers, the Com- 
munity Committee to Support Columbia Student Strike, and 
the Dodge Hall Group (a constituency formed out of the 
Student Draft Information Center). This alliance was to be 
short-lived for the varied groups each emphasized one or an- 
other of the demands, but the solidarity the pera seo 
Was an important factor in estimating the of the 
strike and the depth of the dissatisfaction on the ‘ 

The spirit was summed up by the “Brothers and of 
the Math Commune” in a leaflet which said in part: 


sense of the ongoing struggle we are 

have a sense of loss for the life we piso, in 

society and isolated territory. And we have a 
- our needs for the future. 

. Some of us will slacken as the conflict 
ates, some of us will be eliminated by that conflict, but 
nothing can destroy the spirit of liberation that gives us 
our strength and our joy. f 


STRIKE 


“He doesn’t look the type to have an inter- 
racial friend.” 


The Columbia campus was bursting with activity in the 
ys immediately following the bust. Though the campus was 
n only to those who held identification cards, it was a bus- 
tling place. New York City police stood at campus entrances, 
and students, faculty, and others connected with the univer- 
_ sity could enter only at the 116th Street Broadway and Amster- 
dam Avenue gates where security guards carefully checked 
ID cards under the watchful eyes of police. Strangers could 
get onto the campus, however. For example, one could catch 

a student with a red armband (a striker) and borrow his ID 

for long enough to get past the guards, then slip the card out 
ugh the gates or give it to another red armband leaving 
the campus. 

Classes were being held on the lawns, there were noon 
Strike rallies at the Sundial, and everywhere groups were 
meeting to discuss solutions to the problems the university 
faced. 

The noon-strike rallies each focused on one of the issues, 

One was on open access to the campus whose gates were 

closed to all except holders of Columbia identification cards. 

_ This demonstration was followed up by a test of the access 

procedure led by Protestant counselor Rev. William Starr. The 

noon rally against IDA was followed by a demonstration out- 
Side the office of trustee William Burden. 

The activities had not been limited to the issues of the strike, 

_ however. They held rallies in support of Columbia workers’ 

organizing efforts, and they demonstrated their solidarity with 
French and Mexican students by forming picket lines at the 
consulates. They issued statements in support of hospital 

workers conducting an organizing drive and in support of In- 

_ dians who besieged the Supreme Court when it ruled against 
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their fishing rights claim, and they participated in a 
Park rally of the Poor People’s Campaign. 
The Fact-Finding (Cox) Commission began its iga- 
tions into the events of April 23-30 on May 8. Represen 
tives of most of the groups concerned had volunteered to tes- 
tify, but the Strike Coordinating Committee and the Stu 
Afro-American Society had voted not to send witnesse: 
Representatives of each appeared, read a brief statement 
icizing the commission’s composition, and walked out. 
The Math commune erected a tent on the lawn in front 
Math to symbolize the communal feeling. The tent < 
large papier-mAché statue erected by students in the 
of the Arts were torn down by jocks in their continuing 1 
against the symbols of the strike. ne, 
Numerous performing groups provided al fresco entertain- 
ment. The Ad Hoc Theatre Group presented “A Brief His- 
tory of the Strike in Music and Mime”; the Radical Theatre, 
Country Joe and the Fish, the New Lost City Ramblers per- 
formed; a magician illustrated the game of “Become — 
Trustee!” (“Earn L.L.B., [move] ahead 3, Made Co Ed Di- 
rector, ahead 6, author book, back 3”). 
While most faculty members were discomfited by the disor- 
derly pattern of the end of the school year—the cancellation 
of classes and the freedom of choice option for exams : 
grades, and upset by the occupation and the bust—many 
found with the striking students a sense of liberation. One 
English teacher, Lillian Robinson (who was later 
the Hamilton II bust), said that*her class in literary forms 
decided to meet in her apartment, Class opinion pretty much — 
covered the political spectrum, she told me. Some had been 
in Vietnam, one had voted for Nixon, and one had been one 
of the first occupiers of Fayerweather Hall. The class decided 
that they wanted to study some poetry relevant to what the 
students were thinking about, “I gathered up some revolu- 
tionary poetry,” she said, “and a lot of it was very good. — 
Something happened to that class. I became a better teacher. 
The students really participated, The intellectual atmosphere 
was electric.” She was elated when she spoke with me, and 
this was weeks afterthat first liberation class. — pai 
Architecture students received the following invitation: aa 


The Dean and Mrs. Smith wish to suggest an armi- = 
stice in all strikes, revolutions, liberations (buildings and 
classes), reforms, meetings, and such and present their = 
own “demands”: Dae 
1. that all members of the June 1968 graduation classes, 


gather at Apt. 4E, 430 West 116th Street, on Sunday, 
May 26, 1968, from 5:00 to 7:00 P.M. to indulge in 
some participatory drinking, 

2. that they be accompanied by their wives, fiancees, 
girls (one per graduate), 

3. the favor of a reply to Miss Schanzer in Room 405 
Avery by Friday, May 24. Phone: 280-3504. 


the meantime, striking students, lawyers, faculty bodies, 


ual, presumptive, and alleged (in all Divisions) fore 


and the administration were concerning themselves with the _ 


knotty problem of discipline, which evolved as the one con- 
crete issue exacerbated by the bust. The construction of the 
ym had been halted: the Henkin report on external relations 
as about to be released. Now, the problems of mass arrests, 
ssible mass suspensions, and perhaps more demonstrations 
faced the university. In an attempt to find a solution which 
uld damage the university’s image least or, to put it more 
positively, do the most to restore its already damaged image, 
the university evolved a policy of confusion. 
During the occupation the University administration and 


sued its first recommendations saying: “These recommenda- 
ions are predicated on the assumption that trespass charges 


A 


1969. (Disciplinary probation “carries a clear warning to the 


_ Offender that future infractions, however minor, will bring 

even more severe penalties.” It does not, however, “deprive a 

_ Student of the right to participate in political activities in the 
. university.”’) 

_ The JCDA recommended that individual deans should de- 

_ termine which students participated in the demonstrations 

and, following discussions with the students, should impose 

__ disciplinary probation. Students who failed to appear should 

__ be suspended. If a student felt the penalty imposed was too 

severe, he could appeal directly to the JCDA. If a student de- 


Strike leader Mark Rudd addresses rally. (UPI) 
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Striking students in window of “liberated” building. 
(Gary Jacquemin) 


At Fayerweather the Majority Coalition is dissuaded by faculty 
from storming the building. (Gary Jacquemin) 


The bust and the campus scene afterward. 
(top, UPI; bottom, Gary Jacquemin) 
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The Alma Mater statue in front of Low has the last word. 
(Robert Gray) 
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pied the charge or if a dean thought a more severe penalty 
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was required, the following procedures should be invoked: 


_ The dean should notify the student in writing and should | 


convene a disciplinary tribunal made up of two faculty mem- 
bers, two students, and one administrator. The student should 


have the right to counsel in hearings before the tribunal, but 


counsel should not participate in the proceedings which 
should be open to the public at the request of the student. 


If the student was not satisfied with the tribunal decision, 


he could appeal to the JCDA. The JCDA would review the 
proceeding on the basis of a transcript and might affirm the 
decision, exonerate the student, reduce the penalty, or re- 
mand the case for further proceedings. 

The JCDA then added a with-the-one-hand-he-giveth-and- 
with-the-other-he-taketh-away paragraph. It said: ““The Presi- 
dent of the university, on further review of the proceedings, 


may make such revisions in the decisions of the Joint Com- 


mittee as he believes to be in the best interests of the univer- 
sity. The President and the trustees should agree that the 
President will not increase the penalty which has been sus- 
tained or imposed by the Joint Committee.” 

The President reacted speedily and negatively. The tone of 
the JCDA’s report had been moderate, that is, of a non- 
inflammatory nature—deliberately calm so as not to exacer- 
bate the existing tensions. The JCDA commented, in fact, 
that the circumstances “have exerted a moderating influence 


on the discipline recommended.” It said: “Had any of these — 


acts been committed by a single person or group of 


persons in an ordinary atmosphere, few would deny that 


me 


they deserved maximum punishment. But this was not 
the case in the last days of April. Many of those who ~ 


participated in the demonstrations acted out of deep commit- 


ment, not personal animus, convinced that the University was 


not responsive to legitimate demands.” Describing the events 
the JCDA said that buildings and offices were occupied 
illegally, members of the university community were kept 


from classrooms and offices, and a dean and two other uni- © 
versity officials were confined for almost twenty-four hours. It — 
added: “The extended occupation of five buildings by large 


numbers of persons using them as living quarters resulted in 
damage to university and personal property.” 


In contrast, Dr. Kirk did not mention any moderating in- 
fluence and totted up the events as: “including the illegal oc- 


cupation of buildings, the holding hostage of the Acting 


Dean of the College, and the rifling of the files of the Presi- — 


jent and Vice-President of the university.” 
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“accepted” the recommendations with major 
v Kirk said that “the trespass charges cannot be 
dropped by the university.” The JCDA had presumably 
‘Meant to suggest that the university would use its good offices 
to have the charges dropped. “Furthermore,” Dr. Kirk said, 
am advised that, under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
crimes committed riotously may not be compromised.” + 
_ Kirk’s second point concerned his own authority. He said 
he could not accept the JCDA’s recommendation that the 
_ President not increase any penalty sustained or imposed by 
the committee. Kirk said that the present statutory responsi- 
bilities of the President of the university must be maintained. 
In his generally tough-worded statement Kirk then went on 
to make two comments. First, he said that “it is imperative 
_ that these disciplinary procedures move swiftly and that the 
“penalty recommended for those who voluntarily participated 
in the demonstrations be increased for those who committed 
ther offenses or who were already on disciplinary probation 
ore the events of April 23.” 
Second, Kirk said it was his understanding that the recom- 
-Mmendations “are not intended to be imposed as such on the 
deans of the various schools, some of whom already have in 
peration well-defined and equitable procedures.” He con- 
_ cluded: “I shall transmit the entire report of the Joint Com- 
“Mittee to all deans and directors for their consideration.” 2 
Modifying Dr. Kirk’s stand somewhat, William Petersen, 
‘chairman of the Board of Trustees, said that the board 
agreed with Kirk that the university acting alone could not 
drop. trespass charges. However, Petersen said, “the trustees 
accepted the view that the university can make recommenda- 
tions for leniency, which the court may or may not accept.” 
He said that the trustees agreed that the university should 
recommend leniency. 
__ Petersen said that the trustees also agreed with Dr. Kirk’s 
- statement concerning the statutory responsibilities of the 
President. However, Petersen added, the trustees had specifi- 
cally asked a special committee of the board on restructuring 


1 Another instance of a reliance by Kirk on a legalism, later belied 
when in October charges against four hundred students were dropped 
after the university requested it. 

2 President Kirk issued a statement on May 13 rejecting financial 
sanctions as a form of punishment for offending students, thus disasso- 
ciating Columbia from a moye in Congress to cut off federal aid to 
students who violate university rules. Kirk said that such a move would 
be “difficult to administer equitably and would pave the way for the 
adoption of tests of political orthodoxy that would endanger the free- 
dom of opinion and expression which all universities cherish.” 
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of the university to make recommendations, if they find it be <3) 
visable, for the review of future disciplinary cases by a uni- 
versity judicial body. : 
Petersen’s statement could not undo the damage done by ~ 
Kirk’s. The Independent Faculty Group said that the JCDA 
had taken an important step in “the reconstitution of the 
shared understandings required for a corporate life in the fu- 
ture.” On the other hand, the IFG said, “President Kirk’s 
statement on the Joint Committee’s report is concerned with 
affirmations of the present.” The IFG said it was “utterly 
alarmed” at President Kirk’s apparent rejection of the JCDA 
proposals. It said Kirk had “plucked open wounds that might 
otherwise have begun to heal.” The faculty group said that 
extraordinary judicial procedures were required, that “stan- 
dard judicial procedures alone, however modified and 
adapted,” would not do. It continued: ae 


Apart from judicial proceedings, the events since 
April 23 require a form of discourse less concerned with 
the punishment of persons and more with the task of 
understanding and evaluating their behavior in social. 
and political settings not anticipated by previous disciplin- 
ary procedures. As faculty members, we owe it to our 
students to examine, in discussion among ourselves and 
with students, the character of these events, including 
the implications of the claim for amnesty. We believe 
that very many students are concerned that the moral, 
political, and institutional aspects of the situation cannot 
be comprehended in a judicial proceeding. We agree 
with them. 


Members of the JCDA and other leading faculty members — 
were enraged and despairing. Some threatened to resign. Sev: 
eral called on Kirk. The next day he issued another state- 
ment, and while he did not mention the question of 
of trespass charges, he did retreat on the question of ultimate x 
disciplinary authority. He wrote to the Executive Committee — 
of the Faculty and the JCDA: 


As Chairman Petersen’s statement of last evening in- 
dicates, Mr. Temple’s Special Committee of the Trustees 
is considering entrusting final review of future disciplin- 
ary cases to “a university judicial body. ” Until the stat- 
utes are revised, responsibility for university discipline 
necessarily rests with me. However, I wish to assure you, 

as I did last evening, that I es pee contd in th 
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Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs and would not 
envisage modifying its decisions. In the unlikely event 
that I ever do find myself in disagreement with the Joint 
Committee, I would be willing to submit the matter to 
some distinguished alumnus respected by us all. 


The JCDA took this to mean that “the President will not 
use his present statutory powers to increase penalties sus- 
tained or imposed by the Joint Committee.” It said so in a 
statement May 13 and added, “The Joint Committee is now 
prepared to exercise its appellate jurisdiction in disciplinary 
cases arising from the recent demonstrations.” The JCDA re- 
iterated its earlier statement that its recommendations “are 
predicated on the assumption that trespass charges against Co- 
lumbia students will be dropped.” And it reiterated its recom- 
' mendation that probation be the only penalty imposed for 
- participation in the demonstrations. It went on to suggest that 

the deans begin implementation of its recommendations, but 
that application of all penalties be held in abeyance pending 
- action in the courts. It said: “The Joint Committee will enter- 
tain an appeal from a penalty applied before the final disposi- 
tion of trespass charges against a student, even if that penalty 
is otherwise consistent with the Joint Committee’s recommen- 
dations.” 

The JCDA then outlined its appeal procedure as given in 
the May 9 statement with the addition that another ground 
for direct appeal is application of penalties before final dispo- 
‘sition of pending trespass charges. The Joint Committee 
added one last point: that a student who fails to appear be- 
fore a dean is liable to immediate suspension, even though a 
- trespass charge is still pending against him. 

_ _ The student position on the disciplinary procedure, particu- 
_ Iarly the last point, led directly to the second occupation of 
__ Hamilton Hall and the second bust on campus. 
____ the striking students, after a good deal of debate over the 
_ Proper, principled, and/or practical course to follow, decided 
not to participate in hearings before the deans. They decided 
to appear but to have an attorney present a statement outlin- 
ing the students’ teasons for not testifying. The black students 
who had occupied Hamilton Hall were influential in this deci- 
_ Sion. In fact, they convinced the Strike Coordinating Com- 
se Se to adopt it, Later, the black students did appear before 
ea: ality because, the leadership said, two of their members 
__ “broke rank” and the leaders felt they had to show solidari 
with their ip < ee! 
___ with the membership by also appearing. “ 
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Most of the students were represented by National Law- 
yers Guild attorneys who presented the following position: 


Appearance before you as a representative of the 
Same university that has brought the criminal charges 
against him would: (1) make a nullity of (student’s 
name) constitutional rights and protections; (2) make 
Columbia University prosecutor in one instance and 
judge in another; (3) be contrary to common practice 
of staying administrative hearings pending disposition of 
criminal charges; and (4) be contrary to recognized 
concepts of fair play and justice. is 

In addition, while you refer to the Joint Committee’s 
recommendation, at no time have you informed my 
client that the trespass charges against him will be 
dropped, which you know is the assumption upon which 
the committee’s recommendations are based. 


Others objected, too. Aryeh Neier, executive director of 
the New York Civil Liberties Union, wrote to Dean Henry 
Coleman urging that the hearings be postponed until the 
criminal charges were settled. “If this is not done,” Neier 
said, “the students risk being whipsawed between the criminal 
proceeding and the disciplinary hearing in violation of at 
least the spirit of the constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination.” 

The Columbia Law Students Guild also advised against 
appearances, and Students for a Restructured University 
voiced its agreement and said, “We hope [the administration] 
will not force an issue which can only serve to further polar- 
ize our university.” ‘ § 

In the meantime, while concern over discipline was lead- 
ing, inexorably it seems, to Hamilton I, striking students’ de- 
veloping involvement with the community surrounding Co- 
lumbia led to student participation in the occupation of an 
apartment building owned by the university on West 114th 
Street. Four tenants signed a leaflet listing complaints against 
Columbia as landlord which had been voiced over the years. 
“The building on which this demonstration is focused,” the 
leaflet said, “stands as a typical example of Columbia’s ten-—— 
ant-removal tactics—buildings are allowed to deteriorate until — 
the occupants find conditions intolerable.” The complaints — 
ranged from no heat to broken front-door lock and water — 
leaks in mailboxes. About thirty-five tenants occupied the 
building on May 17, and about one thousand students and 
other supporters formed a picket line in front. Large numbers 
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_ Of police began assembling, and at about 4 a.M. the street 
_ was cleared and the building evacuated. The scene did not re- 
semble the first bust. Police calmly repeated to participants 
the choice: Those who wish to be arrested step up here to the 
- ‘Waiting van; those who do not, step aside. Some would walk 
_ Tight up to the van and with one foot on the steps change their 
minds and a policeman would motion them away and sing out 
again for all who wanted to be arrested to step right up. It 
ended noisily but nonviolently with the arrest of over 125 stu- 
dents and community people. 

Both Kirk and Truman issued statements the next day de- 
claring that in calling the police they had lived up to a prom- 
ise of quick and decisive action. Truman said that this tres- 
pass had been “instigated by the same student group” as that 

which had led the campus demonstrations. Moreover, he said, 
_ the “illegal act started on the campus itself, with the same 
_ student feaders whipping up the students and outsiders and 
instructing them to proceed to the building on West 114th 
Street.” A group of local residents—the Community Action 
Committee—however, sought to make it clear that this was 
their demonstration and the students had been invited to sup- 
port them: ‘ 
_-.. Meantime, the disciplinary procedure had been set in mo- 
* tion. The original six disciplined for participation in the in- 
door demonstration at Low Library in March (a leading 
cause in the April 23 demonstration) were summoned, as 
"Were seniors in Columbia College, to appear before the deans 
on May 21. The response was: “Showdown No. 2 today— 
Tuesday, Discipline the Deans,” read a leaflet that announced 

a “support demonstration and action for Mark Rudd, Nick 
" Freudenberg, Morris Grossner,” three summoned to appear 
_ by 5 P.M. that day before Dean Alexander Platt in his office 
_ in Hamilton Hall. The demonstration drew a crowd of two or 
three hundred to the Sundial where rousing speeches on re- 
‘sisting the disciplinary procedure and on the gym and IDA 
were delivered while leaders and speakers watched over their 
_ shoulders for some news from Hamilton Hall. The students? 
_ lawyers and a group of parents calling themselves Columbia 
_ Concerned Parents were attempting to see Dean Platt, and 
_ the students waited for word. 

Four attorneys went to Platt’s office at 4:30 P.M., but Platt 
was not there. He was out on South Field near the rally and 
he talked with students there who said they were not going to 
be in his office by 5 p.m. According to one of the attorneys, 
David Lubell, the lawyers then sent a message to Platt on 
South Field asking him to return to talk, but Platt said that 
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he preferred to talk outside. He was worried, not without 
some justification in view of the events of April 23, that he 
would be locked in Hamilton Hall, but the lawyers promised 
him safe conduct, so he returned to his office. Platt said that 
the students, should they appear, could not avoid suspension 
by standing mute and that they could not appear with attor- 
neys because of the informal nature of the hearings. The at- 
torneys asked for a day to consult with the students, but — 
Dean Platt said that the 5 p.m. deadline had passed. The at- 
torneys’objected that Platt himself had not arrived until 5:05, 
but he pointed out that the students had told him they were 
not going to appear. “Are you going to suspend them?” the 
attorneys asked. “They were suspended as of 5:01,” he said, — 
except for the technicality of the official suspension by Dean 
Coleman which Platt said would be taken care of the next 
day. Platt then conferred with the parents telling them much 
the same thing.? He was then escorted out of the building | 
which by then had drawn several hundred students who were 
standing on the steps and in the Van Am Quad in front of 
Hamilton and on South Field. A large group remained at the 
Sundial, all waiting and asking each other: What next? a 

The crowds were made up of strikers, “actives” one might 
call them, spectators, and jocks. It was for the most part an 
amiable crowd with many warm to hot arguments taking — 
place and a few minor scuffles when the talk got overheated, 
Everyone was ready for something, for Showdown No. 2, — 
whatever form it might take. No one knew. At one point in a 
group chatting at the Sundial one of the more moderate of 
the strikers suddenly said: “Hey, the jocks are lined up. Here, 
hold my stuff.” And he hurried toward Hamilton rolling up 
his sleeves, People were ready. ‘ 

Students began to move into the lobby of Hamilton Hall. 
Others continued to wait for word and then it came: “We're 
taking Hamilton Hall.” A great cheer and loud boos. Inside, 
the interminable debate began on whether to stay, how long. 
who should stay, how many. Outside more and more plain- 
clothes police and detectives were in evidence. Over a needed 
cup of coffee at Chock full ’o Nuts at 116th Street and_ 
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_ Broadway I sat beside two students who had just come out of 

_ Hamilton for some food. Across from us two well-dressed 

men, one white, one black, who had been listening, walked 

_ out. The students sneered, “Cops.” How did they know? “He 

_ doesn’t look the type to have an interracial friend.” As I left 
- the restaurant the two men were telephoning at the corner 
and a student walked by unconcerned with a garbage can 
cover strapped to one arm. He raised the other in the newly 
adopted clenched-fist salute to friends as he crossed Broad- 

way to enter the campus. People were ready. The rumor was 
that police were massing and it was not yet 10 P.M. 

_. On the darkened campus word spread that police were on 
_ their way. Counterdemonstrators raised the chant: “TPF, 

_ TPF,” calling for the arrival of the Tactical Police Force. On 

_ South Field, amid the growing tension as everyone waited for 

_ the bust, a large group of General Studies students sat on the 

_ grass holding a quiet meeting to settle their position on disci- 

plinary hearings and the current student action. 

__ The university had just announced the suspensions of the 
four students who had not appeared before Dean Platt earlier 
in the day. 

_ At 10 P.M. the striking students issued a press statement 
Saying that they refused to let the administration “decapitate 

_ Our movement by suspending its leaders.” The students were 
circulating a petition for signatures of those who had partici- 
‘pated in the demonstrations of April 23-30 declaring that 
they would not accept discipline, that they would prevent 

‘graduation from taking place, and that they would not. regis- 


ter in the fall and would seek to prevent others from register- 
ogy 
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_ As he spoke the loud chant of “Strike! Strike!” resounded as 
did shouts of “SDS Must Go!” Counterdemonstrators sent a 
barrage of eggs and rocks at Gold and the windows of Hamil- 
ton Hall. Gold said, “People will not leave. It’s a question of 
strength. We have to show the administration that they can’t 
_ discipline us because of the numbers.” Counterdemonstrators 
os =e ge Pica Gold tried to speak. “The ad- 
mini on *t have i 
doy" he eo any good right to tell us what to 
Be ere had been many votes on whether or not to stay i 
the building. Around midnight Mark Rudd, having een 
from a representative of the mayor that a bust 


. Was to 
in a half hour, emerged to announce a rally at the Sundial. 
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All those who did not want to get arrested were to leave 
Hamilton and proceed to the rally and then to a peaceful 
March off the campus to the School of International Affairs 
on 114th Street. The reasoning was that a confrontation with 
police would be less likely if an orderly march took place. 

Again demonstrators on the steps held up the V sign and 
chanted “Strike! Strike!” and from the roof of Hamilton — 
Annex counterdemonstrators yelled, “TPF. TPF. TPF.” 

Another strike leader, Steve Hallowell, spoke: “The uni-~ 
versity cannot continue to exist if any political question ~ 
raised is answered by a police action, just as America cannot 
stand if it responds to the ghetto and Vietnam with troops 
and guns and more technology.” He said the administration 
was trying “to make this a disciplinary matter to override the 
political points the students are making.” Counterdem- 
onstrators began to sing: “Who owns New York/Who owns 
New York. C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a.” 

Mimeographed copies of “La Marseillaise” had been dis- 
tributed. It was moving to hear groups singing, “Allons en- 
fants de la patrie/Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” It was ironic, — 
too, since the French students whom these Columbia strikers 
so.much admired and identified with were not singing 
France’s anthem; in France the “Marseillaise” was the battle 
song of the defenders of “law and order”; the song of the — 
students was the “Internationale.” weit 

By now there were seven or eight hundred persons in front 
of Hamilton and spilling onto South Field. A group of sey- 
enty or more were linking arms in front of the doors. Rudd is 4 
appeared to announce that one hundred students and forty fac- 
ulty had decided to stay in the building. They would not re- 
sist police, he said. “We Ain’t Gonna Let Nobody Turn Us” 
’Round,” he ended. “Strike! Strike!” The crowd began to sing 
“We Shall Not Be Moved.” Ay 

As those who did not want to get arrested began to leave 
Hamilton led by Martin Kenner, jocks set up a barrage of — 
eggs and rocks. Kenner spoke to the crowd; “The left on 
campus does not have to resort to violence because we have 
the moral support of the majority,” he said. “The jocks, an 
isolated, frightened minority, have no weapons besides the 
cowardly one of throwing rocks from behind trees. We have 
stood up and openly expressed our ideas. We didn’t hide OF USE == 
violence because we have the moral authority to effect our will.” —— 

Meantime, action had begun on other parts of the campus. : 
Students built barricades of wooden horses at the Broadway 
and Amsterdam gates at 116th Street and set them afire. Ot 
ers were meeting to decide whether or not to take o 


buildings. Police cars and paddy wagons had been arriving on 
_ Amsterdam Avenue. 


At about 2:30 A.M., police entered at 119th Street and 


_ Amsterdam Avenue and made their way to Hamilton via the 


tunnel system. Dean Coleman shouted through a bullhorn a 


_ Warning that those who did not leave the building would be 
arrested. Earlier the administration had announced that all 


arrested that night would be subject to immediate suspension. 


_ Students inside and outside the building were chanting, “Cops 
- must go!” and an alternate chant, “Jocks must go!” There 
"Was a pushing, shoving melee at the doors, and large numbers 


€ 


rushed inside the building. Police could be seen inside the 
building and students standing up and being led out. 
A large crowd of people rushed toward the Sundial. 


Crowds were racing everywhere; some toward Schermerhorn; 


some toward Low. People were pulling bricks up from the 


walks and hurling them at police and at the windows of 


| - 


Schermerhorn and Low. Someone commented that the mo- 
bile tactics of European students—diverting police to all parts 
of the campus—were being used; someone else said it was 


__ simply mob action. 


Police were charging one group after another. Kirk tele- 
phoned a statement to the campus radio station, WKCR, an- 


_ nouncing that the police had been requested to clear campus 


academic buildings and the campus. He said that dormitory 


residents should stay in their rooms and that all others should 
t leave the campus. Those who remained, Kirk said, were sub- 
__ ject to arrest and suspension. (This order was in contrast to 


the administration request to police in the first bust when 
they were specifically asked not to clear the campus.) 

At 4:30 a.M. there were still about one thousand persons 
near the Sundial. By now there were fires in Schermerhorn 


_ and Fayerweather as well as at both ends of College Walk 


where barricades were burning. Police waded into the crowd 
using billy clubs. There was no way out. They couldn’t obey 
the order to leave the campus; the gates were closed. People 
Tan screaming toward dormitories. Some few managed to es- 
cape by climbing out of windows and jumping to Broadway. 
About fifty plainclothesmen charged students on South Field 
ape 
her officers c’ a large group into Furnald Hall 

dormitory on the Broadway side of the campus. When oie 
turned to cross campus, a group surged out of Furnald run- 
ning after police and taunting them, Police pushed students 
into other buildings, yelling on bullhorns, “Get into your dor- 
mitories, get into your dorms.” Police went into the lobby of 
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Carman, an undergraduate dorm, using billy clubs. A group 
of police rushed into Furnald Hall and waded through the 
lobby smashing people, dragging students out. In Livingston 
Hall an administrator said he was punched in the face and 
knocked down by plainclothesmen. “They just came in and 
slugged me. They were wearing badges and I shouted, 
‘What's your badge number, I’m a dean,’ but they kept on 
going into the building.” 

The student activities building, Ferris Booth, was jammed, 
and strike leaders urged people to gather there in Wollman 
Auditorium. Ferris Booth was pronounced a safe area, one 
that would not be cleared. 

Police cleared the campus from north to south closing 
gates as an area was cleared. By about 5:00 the campus was 
quiet. Nearly two hundred persons had been arrested, 131 of 
them in Hamilton Hall. And the second bloody battle of Co- 
lumbia was over. 

The next day police were back guarding the gates and ID’s 
were being carefully checked by security guards. The campus 
atmosphere was macabre. There were great gaping holes in — 
walks and fences; charred and dank-smelling offices and cor- is 
ridors greeted morning arrivals to buildings where there had 
been fires during the night; windowless buildings seemed to 
stare hollow-eyed at a littered campus peopled by students - 
with shaved and bandaged heads. i 

The Spectator editorialized that morning: 


Numbed again with horror at the brutality of the po- 
lice, but shocked even more by the callousness of the ad- 
ministration, we wonder if the occupants of Low Li-. 
brary will ever realize that repressive measures will o 
cause the students to escalate their tactics... . The BS! 
ministration is apparently still acting under the impres- © 
sion that the problem is one of a small, nihilist minority 
of students who seek to destroy the university, and has 
failed to realize that a broad base of students seek a 
voice in the decision-making processes of the uni- 
versity. ... ; 

While we deplore arson and violence on the part of 
students, the administration must realize that brutality 
will only cause students to resort to these tactics to op- 
pose the administration through escalated ‘ 
including sabotage and wanton destruction of beg dip 4 
property. A social upheaval with the backing period 
segment of the student body cannot be crushed : 
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clubs; it will certainly last until the university begins to 
attack the causes and not the symptoms. 


_ The university issued a chronology of the events, a list of 
_ damages of university property, and a statement by Kirk in 
which he said: “I think it important for me to state that if 
_ disciplinary probation, suspension, or even permanent expul- 
sion must be dealt to any number of students, this action will 
__ be taken.” 

Then two days later Dr. Truman issued an open letter to 
_ the students in which a hard line was spelled out. In it he 
_ verified the Spectator’s statement that the administration con- 
_ tinued to behave as if the events of the past month repre- 
sented the planning and work of a small group ignoring the 
- fact that a majority* of Columbia students were on strike. 

_ He asked: “Do you support the small group of persons who 

~ go to any lengths to destroy this university, or do you support 

_ those who are dedicated to the use of orderly processes to ac- 

_ complish the aim of building a stronger and a better Colum- | 

_ bia, one that will continue to be a great university?” 

__ The SCC issued a statement that day disclaiming responsi- 
bility for the fires® in the buildings and pointing out that “the 
fire in Hamilton Hall broke out after the students in the hall 
had been arrested and the building was in the hands of the — 

- police and administration officials.” It added: “A university 

_ Survey of damage on campus included broken doors in Ferris 

_ Booth Hall ‘of undetermined cause.’ The cause was quite de- 
termined—the police pushed one girl through the door.” The 
statement also charged that plainclothesmen mingled with the 
crowds and shouted that cops must go, then were seen beat- 
ing students; the statement charged plainclothes police with 

_ other, unspecified, provocative acts. 

__ The SCC pointed out in another statement that several 

Strike leaders had been arrested and placed under high bail, 
_ The SCC charged that the pattern of arrests arose “out of 
the misconceived notion that if all of the leadership were put 

in jail the Movement at Columbia would end. The adminis- 

_ tration still does not understand that the Movement is not 


‘ 5 One of the incidents which most upset observers of the events w: 
z __ the burning of several years’ accumulation of research notes of Profes- 
Sor Orest Ranum that night. The striking students have disclaimed 
_ knowledge of or responsibility for the destruction of the papers. 
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based on leaders, but on issues; and that the Movement will 
only end when its demands are satisfied.” 

Meanwhile, on May 16, twenty-two delegates to the Strike 
Coordinating Committee severed their ties with SCC. The un- 
easy alliance of “moderates” and “radicals” was broken in a 
remarkably amicable fashion with both groups agreeing that 
their differences were too great to paper over to create a 
public face of harmony. Those who left SCC formed a new 
group called Students for a Restructured University (SRU), 
their name appropriate to their purpose. SRU continued to 
support the strike and the six demands. Their difference lay, 
according to John Thoms, SRU’s chairman, mainly in what 
emphasis should be placed on restructuring. Thoms said in a 
speech announcing the break: “Their reiterated assertion has 
been that a free university is impossible in an unfree society. 
We, on the other hand, while recognizing the force of this 
analysis, have nevertheless been concerned with the wresting 
from the present upheaval some constructive rebuilding of 
our immediate context. Briefly, we believe that a free univer- 
sity can be the vanguard of a free society.” \ 

Thoms said, too, that some had felt uneasy with much of 
the rhetoric of Strike Central with its “categorical rigor.” He 
said, “This kind of diction, with its startling catchwords—rac- 
ist imperialism,’ ‘capitalist corporate structure’-—is, we be- 
lieve, unsuited to the discourse of a university.” 


Nevertheless, SRU stood by SCC and later SDS. Perhaps ~ a 
that is putting it wrongly. SRU did not take the stands it later — 
took solely as defenders of the striking students or of SDS; it” 


took a stand against the administration’s position at the time 


of the tenant occupation of a building on 114th Street sched-~ 
uled to be razed by Columbia and again at Hamilton I. SRU- 


said on May 22: 


There is no place for the prolonged use of “confronta- — 
tion politics” on this or any campus. SRU feels that the — 
administration provoked last night’s confrontation by 
sending out the letter of discipline at this time, without 
regard for the moral and legal rights of their students. It 
was unclear whether conference with the deans could in- 
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resorted to their pak leverage—police action. We would 
like to publicly remind the administration that every in- 
stance of force destroys all reasonable communication 
prong students, faculty, and administrators. 


The question of discipline continued to plague the admin- 
- istration as sections of the university, disturbed over Hamil- 
- ton Il, questioned with renewed vigor the way the problem 
ate being handled. The department of anthropology met on 
May 23 and voted to ask the university to suspend its present 
proceedings and nullify disciplinary action until criminal 
charges were disposed of. A letter on behalf of the depart- 
ment signed by its chairman Morton Fried said: “Your re- 
sponse to this resolution will significantly influence the deci- 
sions of the Department of Anthropology with respect to fur- 
ther actions designed to protect the rights and interests of our 


Senior faculty members of Columbia College voted to “ur- 
tly request the Board of Trustees and central administra- 
tion to use the good offices of the university to seek dismissal 
of charges against Columbia personnel, restricted to criminal 
tresp ne arising from the events of April 30-May 1 and May 
2’ » 

_A faculty statement on criminal charges and disciplinary 
action was issued May 27 with a partial list of eighty signers. 
It urged the administration and the JCDA to “unequivocally 
exert their utmost efforts to ensure that criminal charges are 
dropped and all punitive action indefinitely remitted.” The 
Statement had been circulated with a preamble which said in 
Sete: 


"Responsibility for what happened reaches every mem- 
ber of the university community—the faculty for being 
willing to live with policies it believed wrong, and most 
particularly the administration for its secretiveness and 
intransigence. It was the administration, not the students 
or faculty, that announced the failure of the educational 
process at Columbia by introducing violence onto the 
campus with its police action against masses of students 
and faculty, contrary to the explicit recommendation of 
the Columbia College faculty in its meeting on April 24 
(“3 .. . we trust that police action will not be used to 
clear Hamilton Hall or any other university building”), 
Teafirmed by the administration-run_ Joint Faculties 
meeting on April 28. The intent of the administration in 
insisting on punches is “guess clear: it is not to 
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serve any abstract justice, but to force an endorsement 
of its own inexcusable conduct, and to intimidate the - 
university community so that administration authority 
will not again be challenged. All this is true even if you 
think the students were quite wrong. 


The Independent Faculty Group issued a lengthy and 
angry statement on May 24 in which it said both sides—ad- 
ministration and students—were guilty of participating in a 
“confrontation system” which was remorselessly tearing the 
university apart. It then went on to criticize the disciplinary 
actions of the university and called for the reinstatement of 
suspended students and dismissal of criminal charges. It said 
that no further disciplinary actions should be taken and those 
already started should be held in abeyance until the ultimate 
judicial power of the JCDA had been recognized. The state- 
ment said that the suspension of those arrested May 21-22 
was in violation of due process and of the JCDA’s procedures 
and that the students should be reinstated until due process 
could be served. The faculty pointed out one other thing 
which had largely been ignored: that “among the comse- 
quences of the confrontation system since April 23 is the um 
leashing of violence by counterdemonstrators which, give 
the collapse of moral order, goes undetected and un 
despite its public character.” ms 

In contrast to this faculty statement the Executive Commit 
tee of the Faculty was highly critical of the student ac 
seizing Hamilton Hall and of the later violence, and it maim 
tained that the summons by Dean Platt was well within the 


guidelines established by the JCDA. The two positions illus- 


trate the confusing nature of the policy—two faculty groups 
had different views of what the policy was. 
Some of the confusion over discipline resulted 1 
of communication. For example, an administratics re 
explaining disciplinary procedures was passed out 
after students were summoned to appear befo 
This summary said that the procedures provided th 
dent need incriminate himself and that the bri of- 
been assured by the New York County District hefore ate 
fice that it would not use any material brought bs 
versity disciplinary body in connection with cr a ee 
and would not subpoena records of internal disciple College 
cesses. A May 24 memorandum from the ’ peor ink 
Strike Committee charged that the a Te ethalle confronta- 
tiated a propaganda campaign to gloss ble and 
tion tactics and to make their actions appear reasons’ 


at no stu- 
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ensible.” The Teachers College Strike Committee sai t 
2 administration memo, which was undated, “was in the 
‘orm of a mimeographed sheet handed out randomly to pas- 
sers-by on College Walk and was never directed to the partic- 
ular students concerned.” 

- Then as late as June 14 the Graduate Student Union in a 
‘long position paper on discipline again illustrated the lack of 
~ communication. Among questions it raised was: 


’ -Why has the administration consistently followed only 
the more punitive recommendations of the JCDA, not 
its demands to drop charges and to deal with all protes- 
- ters equally? If the JCDA has the presumed locus of ju- 
be _ dicial authority, by what authority did the deans 
_ threaten suspension to those who participated in Hamil- 
j ton Il? 
- This question indicated that a large number of graduate stu- 
dents who were deeply concerned with restructuring and with 
- discipline did not know that the JCDA had issued a set of 
_ recommendations on June 3, specifically recommending sus- 
pension for participants in Hamilton Il. 
The Strike Coordinating Committee continued to hold to a 
_ demand for amnesty, as did Columbia College seniors who 
were to be denied diplomas if they failed to appear before 
ert dean. The Hamilton II group issued a statement rejecting 


_ to be illegitimate,” and they vowed they would “leave Colum- 
bia University until all such suspended or expelled students 
_ are reinstated and exonerated.” 


t dings. They demand amn not only be- 
cause they believe that their cause was aim, bet also teewiae 
the Columbia community has—through student referendum 
and faculty: caucus—admitted that the demonstrators were 
representing the majority viewpoint in their initial demands.” 
‘The statement accused the administration of “terrible intran- 
Erica one — Pas — protest was “not aimed at 
~ democra ws, but at dictatorial edi i 

* lane piace fo lagi edicts and uni- 
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The SCC sought a federal injunction to prevent continued 
disciplinary action on the grounds that such proceedings were __ 
in violation of the students’ right against self-incrimination 
and placed them in double jeopardy. (This action was de- 
nied.) oe 

While the controversy over discipline continued to embroil 
the campus, both the administration and the striking students _ 
prepared for their next confrontation—commencement. The 
administration announced two changes in its regular proce- 
dures: commencement would not be held out of doors on 
Low Plaza, but in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
Dr. Kirk would not be the commencement speaker. The 
striking students said they would have their own commence- 
ment, but did not announce what form any demonstration 
they might plan might take. SRU scheduled a counter-com- — 
mencement to be held at 3:30 p.m. on Low Plaza. The — 
official commencement was scheduled for 3:00, SRU’s an- — 
nouncement noted that the counter-commencement would be 
coordinated with both publicized and unpublicized protests. It — 
said the counter-ceremonies would follow an orderly walkout 
from the official commencement by seniors and that partici- 
pants who wished to join SCC activities would be aided by 
SRU marshals. 

Members of the administration appeared to be in extreme 
states of nervous tension as they prepared the strictest secu- 
rity arrangements for any commencement ever held in the 
history of the nation. 
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“The New School of Architecture began 
three weeks ago, and it will continue.’ 


The campus bore the usual signs of the importance of the 
ay. Young men in cap and gown posed with Mother and kid 
sister as Dad took pictures. Older alumni backslapped each 
other. The day was sunny and the mood was gay. The large 
ae of police stationed at campus entrances on Broad- 


balloons who marched up Broadway toward 
the 116th Street gate carrying placards against the gym con- 
struction and tenant removal and Kirk. That had been ex- 
pected, too. The unknown put a little tension in the atmo- 
sphere. What were the strikers going to do? Two blocks away 
at their headquarters striking students were busily making 
picket signs and mimeographing the orders of the day. As- 
sembly points were designated for students, peace groups, 
concerned parents, faculty, Harlem community, Morningside 
community. Short rallies were to be held, after which the 
_ gtoups were to march to the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. Other leaflets invited commencement participants and 
guests to walk out of the cathedral and join the protesters. 
As the time for graduation ceremonies approached stu- 
dents suddenly began Streaming out of the strike office with 
- Josephine Duke in mae Sag racing up 114th Street toward 
e Broadway carrying a huge red flag and sounding the Arab 
women’s rallying cry (a ja “Battle of Algiers”). Most of the 
strikers and their supporters marched from their massing 
points to Amsterdam Avenue and 110th Street outside the 
cathedral to wait for the action. Inside the cathedral all was 
- tense. First of all, in order to get in one had to pass through 
at least three checkpoints guarded by New York City police 
and campus guards who inspected commencement invitations, 
Police barricades guided people across Amsterdam to the ap- 
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propriate entrance according to one’s designation—student, 
faculty, honored guest, press. Inside, people were expectant 
and nervous, Press people scurried about trying to get a line 
on what was to happen, abandoning their front seats to be 
nearer the students in the rear. Police lined the walls whisper- 
ing into walkie-talkies. The atmosphere was so prickly that 
one expected to hear bombs go off at any moment or at the 
very least to listen to speeches while men with drawn guns 
lined the room. 

All went calmly through the invocation in which the uni- 
versity’s chaplain blessed those leaving the university, “both 
those present and those not present.” A partial boycott of the 
ceremonies was in progress, but many striking seniors had at- 
tended the ceremony, and it was from them that some sort of 
oo was expected. A walkout, surely, but what  ~ 
e 

A hush fell as the academic procession began. Here and 
there one spotted red armbands on the sleeves of doctoral 
robes among the faculty; many more among the graduating 
seniors. 

Soon after Richard Hofstadter, professor of American his- 

. tory, substitute for Grayson Kirk, arose to speak, it came. 
Graduating senior Ted Kaptchuk rose and said: “Before Pro- — 
fessor Hofstadter speaks, could we ask people who are 
against the policies of this university to please walk in a dig- 
nified way out of these commencement exercises.” Other stu- 
dents yelled “sit down,” but in a quiet and dignified way 
about three hundred walked out. Police swiftly hustled two 
persons out and put them under arrest—each carried tape re- 
corders which played resistance songs scheduled to be piped 
to the crowd outside as the signal that the walkout had 
begun. Through some malfunction few people heard Bob Dy- 
lan’s “The Times They Are A-Changin’” and “Come 
Over to Vietnam.” 

But the lack of a signal did not dampen the enthusiasm of 
the protesters outside. As the seniors and the faculty w 
joined them walked out the cathedral they were greeted | 
tumultuous crowds cheering and signaling V for victory. Am- 
sterdam Avenue was filled with shouting, singing, laughin 
people who fell in behind the seniors to march to the Amster- 
dam and 116th Street gates of the campus to join the liber- 
ated commencement exercises beginning in front of Low Li- 
brary. There was a crowd of two thoseeet or more gath 
to take part in the free commencement tae cae een 

At the last minute SCC had agreed to join in the 
commencement before proceeding to its planned 
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‘at the gym site. Alex Erlich of the economics faculty, 
Dwight MacDonald, the writer and critic, Fred Dupee, En- 
glish professor, spoke. Then Mike Nolan announced that the 
Jumni for a New Columbia, a one-month-old organization 
a membership of five hundred alumni, was in support of 
all six of the students’ demands. Erich Fromm received a 
ong, standing ovation when he called the events a “revolu- 
_ tion in the name of life” and said that he hoped “this move- 
_ ment for life would not remain a protest against a deadening 
educational bureaucracy, but will relate itself to living condi- 
_ tions, not by accepting, but by digesting it and changing it.” 
‘A student introducing Harold Taylor, the educator, said 
‘that one of the reasons for organizing the second commence- 
ment was that “what we would hear here would be more rele- 
vant than what we would hear inside St. John’s.” With mock 
‘Seriousness and formality Taylor conferred degrees upon the 
assembly. He said: “By virtue of the authority vested in me 
_ by the trustees of the human imagination, derived from the 
_ just powers of human nature and the constitution of man- 
kind, I hereby confer upon all of you here present, in addi- 
| tion to those not present, a degree of beautification through 
the arts.” 
A speaker for SRU and one for SCC each mentioned that 
the two groups had differences over tactics and said that the 
‘commencement exercises were a proof of their unity on pol- 
icy. The SCC speaker said there was something new happen- 
ing, that “frivolous youth who every spring go on the ram- 
page have finally learned to take ourselves seriously.” 

By this time the official commencement had ended, and of- 
_ ficials, parents, and guests were back on the campus heading 

for the President’s reception at Ferris Booth Hall. There se- 

niors and parents and friends and guests sipped punch and 
--munched cookies in an atmosphere reminiscent of other, 
_ more ordinary commencements. 

Hundreds who had attended the liberated commencement 
began to march out of the 116th and Amsterdam gate to 
Morningside Park where a gay, carnival spirit could be felt 
despite the large deployment of police lining the streets and 
in the park. An effigy of Dr. Grayson Kirk was burned. 
There were speeches by community people and students 
against the construction of the gym in a surprisingly relaxed, 
picnic-like atmosphere. At the end a tired but relaxed crowd 
dispersed gaily after cleaning the grounds of litter. 

- At the commencement in the cathedral, Professor Hofstad- 
ter, terming /the crisis at Columbia a “disaster,” said that 
there had been a “constructive response” in a call for univer- — 


sity reform by all groups involved. That was true, and or 

the semester had come to an official close many groups set 

work to devise plans for the restructuring of the university, 
Early in May the trustees had established a special com- 


turing proposals* and on May 8 Kirk had issued a statem 
summarizing hie view of all the issues, in which he said: oF 


Executive Committee of the goers including the Fact-Fin 3 
ing Commission. The Executive Committee itself was re- i 
quested by the board to engage in a restructuring study. 

The university administration continued to attempt to deal ; 
with the other issues of the demonstrations and strike as wel 


to full consultation and negotiation with community and 
representatives” before deciding whether or not it should be 
abandoned altogether. In addition, the administration had the 
promise of the Henkin Committee, which had been appointed — 
the previous December to study the university’s outside affili- 
ations, that its report would be submitted at an early date. It 
was issued on May 31 and recommended disaffiliation from — 
IDA. A proposal to change IDA’s structure to provide for 
membership of individuals, rather than institutions,? the Hen- 
kin report said, “would not effectively dissociate Columbia 
from responsibility for IDA’s activities . . . actions of impor-— 
tant university administrators cannot be etovevey dissociated © 
from the official position of the university. es 

The Henkin Committee answered in the negative its quae 
tion: “Does the university’s affiliation benefit it, or fulfill a 
worthwhile purpose which the university is uniquely equipped 
to serve, without undue cost?” And coming down on ere 
of restructuring as were so many others at the university, the 


1This committee ran into difficulties early, since elections of student — 
representatives as advisers to the committee were successfully boycotted — 
by the striking students. The Columbia University Student Council, re- 
fusing to recognize the student advisers as legitimate, pointed out that 
“Dr. Truman has testified before the Cox Commission that any mean- 
ingful expression of student opinion must come from a ‘grass roots’ 
student movement. Only four hundred and seventeen students voted in 
the Columbia Coll-ge election, and response in the School of General 
Studies has been minimal.” ce 

sta structural change was adopted and announced by IDA on 
June 
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_ Henkin report said that “in future, decisions to affiliate the 
_ University in such activities should require the approval of a 
ulty policy committee.” 

_ The administration continued to take disciplinary action. 

‘Seniors were informed that they could be denied diplomas, 
and on June 5, seventy-three suspensions were announced, 
seven for failing to appear before their deans and sixty-six 
for participation in Hamilton II. Just before commencement 
a slick public-relations piece was issued: “A Message to 
‘Alumni, Parents, and Other Friends of Columbia, from 
Grayson Kirk, President.” * It said that a Joint Disciplinary 
‘Committee “is now in effective existence and proposes to ex- 
ercise appellate jurisdiction over certain classes of disciplin- 
ary decisions,” and it repeated Kirk’s earlier contention that 
ice an arrest for criminal trespass has been made, the uni- 
ersity, acting alone, cannot drop charges.” The message then 
Stated that the JCDA had proposed that all students involved 

the April disturbances be placed on disciplinary probation 
for a year, that there be more serious penalties for more seri- 

ous offenses, and that students who refused to appear before a 

dean be suspended. This paragraph ended with the statement: 

“At no time has the university indicated that it was prepared 

‘to grant blanket amnesty.” Except perhaps for some far-re- 

_ moved alumni this summary of the discipline question could 

) not possibly be thought to clarify the discipline situation. It 

_ left too many things out. 

4 There was a good deal of pressure for a university request 
to the city that criminal trespass charges be dropped. On May 
29 the Columbia College faculty had adopted a resolution re- 
questing this, the Executive Committee of the Faculty had 
urged it, and the JCDA reiterated that its recommendations 
were predicated on the dropping of such charges. The anthro- 
pology faculty had urged that university disciplinary action 
be held in abeyance until the criminal courts issue was re- 
solved, and the Graduate Student Union, a graduate-students 
group, circulated the anthropology department statement to 
all other faculties urging similar action by them. The Gradu- 

- ate Student Union also issued a position paper on discipline 
in which it raised other questions, among them the “insepara- 
bility of discipline from the issues of the Strike.” The GSU 
said: “. . . the JCDA intends to discipline only one side and 
leave all investigation of the circumstances surrounding the 


8 Reprinted in the documents section. The university in the midst of 
its crisis had hired the public-relations firm of Hill and Knowlton to 
take over public-relations functions from the Bureau of Public Infor- 


mation. 
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events to a separate commission. Long after the students have 
been punished, the Cox Commission will come to its conclu-— 
sions about the causes of the upheaval and the share of culpa- 
bility of the opposing sides. We believe that a fair disciplin- 
ary proceeding would deal with all the parties to the 
pute and all the issues.” In addition, the GSU asked why the 
administration ignored the many faculty urging the 
of criminal trespass charges, and it asked: “Why has the 
ministration consistently followed only the more punitive rec- 
ommendations of the JCDA?” 
The most disturbing thing about the university’s disciplin- 
ary actions, however, was the confusion in which they con- 
tinued. While Kirk had called for a certain amount of discre- 
tion to be left to the individual deans, the students were | 
not knowing what the proper procedure was. Despite the f. 
that the JCDA issued lengthy statements explaining th 
procedure, students did not know, for example, what consti 
tuted an “appearance” before a dean. In one case a lawyer 
was barred at the door of the General Studies building d 
spite the fact that the JCDA had specifically said that Sie. 
neys could appear, but not participate in hearings. In another 
case the appearance of fifty graduate students standing mute 
before a dean was accepted as appearances, whereas a dean 
of the college refused to accept as an appearance a group, 
members of which did not respond “present” when the dean’ 
read off their names. The issue of what “standing mute” 
meant was also unclear. One dean said that silence would be 
taken to mean innocence, while another suspended a group 
who read a statement saying they would not testify. aS 
The Independent Faculty Group analyzed some of these 
confusions in a memorandum to the JCDA on June 12 in 
which it expressed “profound disappointment” in the actions 
of the JCDA since its initial report May 9 and urged that the 
JCDA instruct the deans to revoke all suspensions until the 
courts had administered penalties the university “cannot or 
will not prevent.” The IFG argued that there was not enough 
time allotted for appeals procedures before the effects of disci- 
pline such as suspension would be felt. One of these effects, 
the IFG pointed out, was that a suspended student could be- 
come immediately subject to the draft. Indeed, one student, —_ 
Morris Grossner, wrote a lengthy report dealing with his own 
disciplinary problems, in which he said: : 


Following my suspension, the university quickly 
moved against me. Dean Platt informed the registrar 
and the head of the dormitories of my suspension and 
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‘requested immediate action. On May 23, 1968 [he was 

‘suspended May 22] Richard Gilmore, Manager of Stu- 

dent Aid Certification, notified my local draft board that 

I was “no longer enrolled.” On Friday, May 24, 1968, 

Harold Moore, Assistant Manager of Student Aid Certi- 
fication, notified the New York State Board of Regents 

‘Examination and Scholarship Center that I had been 

“suspended for disciplinary reasons,” the implication 

being clear that my Regents scholarship should therefore 

also be suspended. On Saturday, May 25, I was notified 
by James G. Nugent, Director of University Residence 

Halls, and complainant in the criminal case now pending 
against me, that I was to “vacate” my room (312 Fur- 
nald Hall) no later than 12:00 noon on Tuesday May 
28, 1968. ... That same week my suspension was 
noted on my transcript. 

‘ ‘The speed and the consequences of these actions can 
only lead me to believe they were applied in vindictive 
spirit. On May 25, 1968, I received from the Selective 
Service System a General Information Questionnaire, 
SSS form 127, to be returned no later than June 7, 1968. 
On June 7 I was informed that I will be reclassified on or 
about June 17, 1968.4 


The IFG recommended that the JCDA inform the disci- 
plinary tribunals in regard to Hamilton II to consider how a 
“reasonable man,” that is, a student, (a) might have been 
confused by disciplinary letters, statements, and actions, (b) 
_ might have seen the summonses, suspensions, orders, and 

Warnings as provocation, and (c) might have engaged in the 

action of seizing the building the second time, not as a chal- 

lenge to the authority of the Joint Committee, but directly as 
_a response to the administration’s pronouncements. 

Its final recommendation was that the JCDA inform deans 
that counterdemonstrators as well as demonstrators were sub- 
ject to disciplinary. procedures. The IFG said, “. . . we con- 
sider the failure to apply university discipline to counterdem- 
onstrators as materially contributing to student doubts 
about your nonpartisan status.” 

Students continued to be concerned about the disciplinary 
procedures and became enmeshed in the elaborate appeals 
procedures in the hope of determining their status either in 


4 Nineteen-year-old Robbie Roth had pointed out in an interview: 
“Discipline is not what they have on us. It’s not that they can put us 
on probation or suspend us or anything like that. They have the whole 
power of the state; they have the draft.” rs 
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time for summer session or for fall registration. But the bulk 


of student concentration was on their own summer 


the leaders, John Young, told me: “This group we have in 
mind is based on something like Avery was—haying a lot of 
people in there who weren’t architects—we learned there that 
some freshness and vitality came out of this approach which 
we didn’t have merely as architects and planners. This group 
would be composed of anybody within the university who is 


or psychiatry or law, public law, government, sociology, jour- 
nalism—anyone who feels that these problems [of urban 
living] must be met.” 


a 
“er 
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One of their first summer projects was working with a — 


group of parents on 108th Street who felt that their public 
School needed more classroom space. The parent group had 
first gone to the Board of Education and proposed that it buy 
and renovate a vacant building in the area to create the 
needed space, but after inspection, the board had said the 
Project was too expensive. The parents then called the School 
of Architecture and asked if a student would visit the build- 
ing and draw up some plans which they could submit to the 
board. Young said: “It turned out that there were only six or 
eight people working on this. So we’ve had a meeting or two 
to try to get them to get more people involved to do precisely 
What we're doing in the strike, which is to get more people 
involved in the community in order to get a stronger political 
base, so that then they can either put pressure on the 

of Education or upon some other city agency to come in and 
buy the building, renovate it, and make it a community facil- 
ity of some sort. : 


buildings must conform to some of the strictest codes in the 

city. Hence, we told them, what they might do is set it up 2 

some kind of quasi-educational building, nursery, prenursery, 
day-care.” 

Young said that one of the reasons the students pushed to 


group doesn’t play the role of problem-solvers. “This is one 
_ of the issues of the strike,” he said, “that you don’t have peo- 
ple coming in and helping them. We don’t want to come in 
and help them, we just want to come in and participate as 
community members ourselves who have some talents that 
_ might be used in a certain way.” 

_ Another reason for the project was to “concretize political 
ideas in terms of action,” Young said. He explained that the 
students hoped to affect more students, the faculty, and mem- 
_ bers of the profession and thereby change the School of Ar- 
‘chitecture. “We hope to get a great deal more of this into 
formal architects’ training. It could very well be that what 
we're doing could become as much as 50 percent or more of 
the architect’s training at Columbia, if we could show that it 
would work. Precisely what we are trying to do is give some 
alternative to the usual abstract way of studying architecture, 
which is just in the drafting room.” 


_ Clared: “We dedicate our lives to changing the world we live 


tials as individual humans and as members of the human 
community.” Among their projects was compiling a history 
_ of the strike. They also decided that their first step should be 
_ cooperative living, so they established a number of large 
‘cooperative apartments. When asked the purpose, one of 
_ their number replied: “‘To make the revolution.” 

- The two projects that involved the largest numbers of stv- 
dents over the summer were the Liberation School and re- 
_ Structuring. The Liberation School grew out of the counter- 
classes set up during the waning days of the semester to sub- 
‘Stitute for strike-bound classes. They had two purposes: to 
demonstrate how relevant education could be and to “politi- 
oak wate rae 2 (“Politicalize” seems to mean to teach 

‘o think tica i ion i iti 

context) po lly by putting education in a Political 
The Strike Education Committee organized curri 

located classroom space, and arranged schedules Sys la 
classes which were taught by faculty, graduate students, on 


a 


get more of the community involved was so that a smal 


ere a 


_. The Teachers College Strike Committee formed the Radi- 
_ eal Action Cooperative whose draft statement of purpose de- — 


in’so that all men may more fully realize their creative poten- — 
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community people. Classes covered a wide range of subjects 
Liberated French, Liberated Talmud, Guerrilla Theatre Work- 
shop, Cuba: Its History and Its Revolution, Homosexuality. 
Balkan Dance, Women in the Strike, Learning the Pronuncia 
tion of “Up Against the Wall MF” or Radicalizing Education 
in the Ghetto, The Application of the Fourth Book of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels to the Crisis at Columbia. Interim classes held bee 
tween the end of the semester and the beginning of “Liber 
tion Summer” included: Columbia and the Mass Strike 
Theory, Economic Aspects of U. S. Imperialism, and Back- 
ground of the Present Crisis in France. 

While the counter-classes and interim classes could be hel 
in nearby apartments, in Ferris Booth Hall, and on the lawns 
a center was needed for the Liberation School. SCC had bee 
turned out of its quarters in Ferris Booth and had been 
loaned space in the 114th Street offices of the Student Coun-— 
cil until commencement. Finally SCC rented a fraternity 
house for the summer, but spent the first few weeks fighti 
off eviction attempts and harassment by fire inspectors, build- 
ing inspectors, and health inspectors. The Liberation Sch 
opened on June 24 with a curriculum of “research/actior 
projects” and “strategy seminars.” Subjects included: Socio- 
Economic Functions of the University, Tenant Organizing 
Guerrilla Film-making, the Disintegration of Bourgeois Cul- 
tural Hegemony, Afro-American History, Woman in Amer 
can Society, and karate. The architecture students’ commu- 
nity project was reviewed each week in a seminar on 
lems of Urban Environment. 25 

The headquarters was always filled with people, painting 
picket signs, organizing legal defense strategy sessions, plan- 
ning demonstrations at the courthouse or at a public school 
taken over by the parents, but through it all the Liberation 
School functioned on a fairly regular and disciplined basis. 

The other major activity—restructuring studies—inyolved 
larger numbers of people than did the Liberation School, — 
which was essentially an SDS project. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty set up four task forces to study the gov- — 
ernmental system of Columbia, comparative experience and 
trends in American universities, revision of university stat- 
utes, and mechanisms for reform. The Joint College Commis- 
sion of Columbia College asked all students and faculty of = 
the college to turn in restructuring ideas to be incorporated in.3 
a report to be submitted to a vote of faculty and students in 
the fall. Various departments and schools of the university es- _ 
tablished bodies to draft restructuring proposals. Among 
these were the anthropology department, the history depart- 
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nglish department, the School of International Af- 
e School of Architecture. The School of Engineering 
the journalism dean came up with restructuring proposals 
e the spring semester ended. 
School of Engineering faculty proposed that an aca« 
. senate be established, that the entire student body be 
a measure of real control over matters concerning stu- 
ent life, that the Board of Trustees include members of the 
ity. The faculty said that at the next meeting of the Joint 
ties it would propose that representatives of all the fac- 
of the university be added to the Executive Committee 
d that the committee submit to the Joint Faculties all for- 
motions for changes in the structure of the university. 
i ‘Edward W. Barrett of the School of Journalism pro- 
posed that faculty and students be added to the Board of 
Trustees and that two of the six alumni trustees be under 
hirty-five years of age.® 
lumbia SDS issued a working paper on the “New Uni- 
ity” which said, “The new university will not be defined 
- by a new structure alone, but by what it does.” Among the 
_ items listed to be fought for were unionization of all univer- 
; employees, total student control over student dormitories 
| dining halls, public disclosure by Columbia of all its real 
estate holdings, public display of administrators’ private art 
oliections, termination of all military projects and grants. 
-CUSC established a committee to draft a Bill of Student 
Rights, and the SRU with a $10,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation began a summer study of restructuring. 
‘On May 17 the striking architects had proclaimed: “The 
‘New School of Architecture began three weeks ago, and it 
will continue.” There was a short-lived illusion that a new Co- 
lumbia was beginning. 


ncjean Barrett later resigned in disagreement with administration 
policy, ~ mae eae es 


= POSTSCRIPT = 


“Considering what might have been...” 


While the events of the spring did not constitute revolution, 
some change did take place at Columbia. There is a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm among some professors and students fo 
the gains that resulted from the spring events: a new sense o: 
interrelatedness between student and teacher and of concern 
and involvement. There is also a high degree of pessimism 
about how far the new spirit of togetherness and faith that 
change is possible will carry them. Over the summer there was 
a good deal of the much-vaunted discourse desperately called — 
for before the cops arrived in the spring. Much of this talk — 
was incorporated in legalistic-sounding studies and reports re- — 
leased to a nearly-back-to-normal campus which expected and — 
got little from them. There is a pretty general disappointment — 
in restructuring efforts directed at the governing of the univer- 
sity overall. Not much has changed as yet, and while some 
faculty (the enthusiastic ones mentioned above) are readying 
for a last showdown with the trustees when they consider pro- 
posals for change, there is little hope that the trustees will 
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nt, the English department, the School of International . 
its, the School of Architecture. The School of Engineering 
journalism dean came up with restructuring proposals 
the spring semester ended. 
© School of Engineering faculty proposed that an aca« 
senate be established, that the entire student body be 
a measure of real control over matters concerning stu- 
life, that the Board of Trustees include members of the 
ulty. The faculty said that at the next meeting of the Joint 
Oe oe it would propose that representatives of all the fac- 
es of the university be added to the Executive Committee 
that the committee submit to the Joint Faculties all for- 
motions for changes in the structure of the university. 
Edward W. Barrett of the School of Journalism pro- 
‘that faculty and students be added to the Board of 
es and that two of the six alumni trustees be under 
-five years of age.® 
‘Columbia SDS issued a working paper on the “New Uni- 
_ versity” which said, “The new university will not be defined 
by a new structure alone, but by what it does.” Among the 
é listed to be fought for were unionization of all univer- 
ployees, total student control over student dormitories 
ing halls, public disclosure by Columbia of all its real 
holdings, public display of administrators’ private art 
tions, termination of all military projects and grants. 
USC established a committee to draft a Bill of Student 
and the SRU with a $10,000 grant from the Ford 
tion began a summer study of restructuring. 
On May 17 the striking architects had proclaimed: “The 
ew School of Architecture began three weeks ago, and it 
ill continue.” There was a short-lived illusion that a new Co- 
lumbia was beginning. 
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“Considering what might have been... 7” : 


While the events of the spring did not constitute revolution, 
some change did take place at Columbia. There is a high de- — 
gree of enthusiasm among some professors and students for ~ 
the gains that resulted from the spring events: a mew sense Of 
interrelatedness between student and teacher and of concern 
and involvement. There is also a high degree of pessimism ~ 
about how far the new spirit of togetherness and faith that 
change is possible will carry them. Over the summer there wé 
a good deal of the much-vaunted discourse desperately call 
for before the cops arrived in the spring. Much of this talk 
was incorporated in legalistic-sounding studies and reports re- 
leased to a nearly-back-to-normal campus which expected ani 
got little from them. There is a pretty general disappointment 
in restructuring efforts directed at the governing of the unive 
sity overall. Not much has changed as yet, and while some 
faculty (the enthusiastic ones mentioned above) are readyir 
for a last showdown with the trustees when they consider pro- 
posals for change, there is little hope that the trustees will 
adopt measures reducing their power. perce oe 

Where change has taken place is in the recognition of the 
legitimacy of the issues and of the students’ right to raise 
them, and in restructuring in the various departments and 
schools. Work toward restructuring within departments 
gotten under way while the spring events were still in 
ress. A Society of Anthropology Students devoted to 


turing, for instance, on May 16 proposed that a permanent 
student-faculty committee a departmental affairs be estab- 
lished to discuss departmental policy, and that a student repre- 
sentative be present at all regular faculty meetings. Student- 
faculty meetings took place in the department over the sum- 
mer, and, as in other departments, agreement on substantial 


reforms was reached. 
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‘The spring demonstrations had tapped unknown wells of 
discontent. While desire for changes might be expected in the 
‘social-science departments, it was surprising to find eagerness 
' for change in the School of Engineering, but it was ard is 
RY . There is almost no department where students and fac- 
‘did not produce restructuring proposals over the summer. 
lor many years the faculty had grumbled but had not 

itself enough to disturb the bureaucratic machinery. 

few worked quietly and slowly for changes, such as an 
" increase in the faculty voice in the operation of the university; 
others enjoyed their independence and freedom to run their 
courses as they saw fit and were content to leave policy to the 
inistrators. Both students and faculty had long been both- 
ered by the inaccessibility of the university’s chief administra- 
tor, President Kirk, and students had protested, before the mas- 
Sive outburst of the spring of 1968, the high-handedness with 
‘which the administration had dealt with student concerns, 
most particularly with student discipline. All the low-level 
rumblings of discontent came into the open in the spring, and 
aes me participation in university life has increased consid- 

'y- y 

‘One could not tell during the summer what changes would 

result from the early retirement of Kirk and his replacement 

by Andrew Cordier. The choice of: Cordier, head of the 

School of International Affairs, which had come under criti- 

_ ism of student dissidents as an arm of distasteful United 
States government policy, and who, himself, was a target be- 
cause of his background of government service, particularly 
in the Congo, did not at the time augur well for a peaceful 
Opening of the fall semester. 

Yet, considering “what might have been,” the semester did 
open quietly. Cordier, as acting President, headed off one incip- 
iently major crisis by revoking a ban on SDS use of a campus 
building for a meeting, handled two sit-ins smoothly, and an- 
nounced a policy of leniency toward the previous spring’s 
demonstrators. In addition, Dr. Cordier met with an SDS 
group which submitted a list of demands to him, and even ap- 

» peared as a speaker at a campus rally sponsored by Students 
for a Restructured University. 

The first of the fall semester’s demonstrations concerned 
students suspended in the spring. On September 18 demon- 
strators stormed the gymnasium where registration was taking 
place with the announced aim of registering the thirty sus- 
pended students, The door was blocked by security guards and 
after some pushing and shoving, during which one student 
was clubbed by a security guard, registration was closed down. 
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The university in response canceled SDS’ permission to use 
McMillin Theatre for the opening of its International Assem- 
bly of Revolutionary Student Movements. 

That night students gathered at the 116th Street and Broad- 
way gate ready to hold their assembly, but without a meeting 
room. everyone began moving across College Walk 
and north to Schermerhorn, following whoever it was who 
had discovered that Schermerhorn was open with the door 
minded by one lone security guard. About five hundred 
brushed past the protesting guard and “liberated” a large lec- — 
ture hall, held the assembly, and left. The next day SRU had 
permission to use McMillin Theatre and the group announced 
they had secured it for use of SDS. The administration then 
revoked its ban on SDS use of the hall. 

A second demonstration came closer to trouble. Students 
marching from a campus rally down Broadway to 110th 
Street encountered lined-up police cars as they turned east to 
head toward the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Police oe 
swinging nightsticks waded into the crowd. There were three 
arrests, and observers saw at least one youth being beaten after — 
he was already in a patrol car. The main body of the students — 
proceeded finally to the cathedral where they held a rally in 
support of tenants just evicted from a Columbia-owned hotel 
on 112th Street. Then they marched back to the campus 
where rocks were thrown at the windows of Low Library. 
(There was no damage since one of the changes that had 
taken place as a result of the spring demonstrations, duri 
which most of the windows of Low were smashed, was the re- 
placement of the glass with plexiglass.) The students : 
to Wollman Auditorium where Dean Hovde was conducting 
panel on the nature of the university. There they shouted 
questions and challenges at the speakers, and were ome: 
by Hovde. The rallying students called for an end to evictic 


th an. sh 
explaining that the report was not complete because ee 
ed Z : Fs hee 
The sit-ins to which the administration yielded were a Te- 
sult, too, of the spring’s events. Clerical employees of the uni- 
versity added their issue—unionization—to the spring strike : 
demands and continued agitation for union aparece ntatio 
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er into the fall. The first of the sit-ins was held the night of | 
ctober 3 in the office of the university controller to protest 
e selection of Local 153 of the Office and Professional Em- 
loyees Union International as bargaining agent. The twenty. 
_ persons conducting the sit-in wanted representation by Local 
1199 of the Drug and Hospital Employees Union. Both 
‘unions had been attempting to organize Columbia employees. 
_ On October 14, thirty persons sat in outside Cordier’s office to 
press the university to set a date for a union election to which 
it had already agreed. Students gathered outside in support. 
sit-in ended after ten hours, with the university, while re- 
ing its pledge that elections would be held, pointing out that 
it could not set a date in the face of a Local 153 court action 
seeking to enjoin the election. 
‘The results of 2 summer’s work by several campus bodies 
produced a plethora of plans for restructuring the university, 
most of them aimed at providing for more faculty and student 
participation in the governing of the university as a whole and 
f individual schools and colleges. ~ 
It was apparent that many parts of the university were at- 
tempting not just to get back to “normal,” but to gain from 
 spring’s events, to create a new atmosphere which would 
include more participation, more openness, better communi- 
cation. It was also apparent that some would cling to the sta- 
tus quo and resist change. Among the latter was the Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University which, in a restructuring 
plan drawn up by its president, Lawrence E. Walsh, who is 
- also a member of the Board of Trustees, rejected any change 
in the Board of Trustees or any weakening of the function of 
the President or the formation of a faculty senate. It sup- 
ported disciplinary measures already taken, but called for the 
drawing up of new disciplinary standards before fall. The fed- 
eration report said that “participation in any effort to inter- 
rupt by force the conduct of instruction in the university or 
otherwise to fail to conform with these standards will be dealt 
with by suspension, expulsion, or such other penalty as may 
be determined.” 

The federation said that the powers of student government 
should be enlarged, but excluded from student purview curric- 
ulum, matters that could damage the university financially, 
and disciplinary matters arising from conflicts in those two 
areas. 

“It called the issues which led to the occupation and the 
strike—the construction of the gymnasium and affiliation with 
IDA—“proffered excuses.” Its restructuring proposal per se 
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was the establishment of “boards of visitors” to inspect opera- 
tions of the university and listen to student and faculty griev- 
ances, These fifteen-member boards, one board for each cole 
lege and school, would have equal representation of students, 
alumni, existing university advisory councils and educators, 
and other specialists from outside—appointed by the trustees. 
The alumni plan was highly criticized by SRU, SCC and — 
the new alumni organization, Alumni for a New Columbia 
(Alfoneco). The student groups said the plan did not relate to 
substantive issues and represented a totally administration 
viewpoint. Alfoneco’s October newsletter said the federation’s 
program of making Harlem “a self-sufficient, healthy commu- 
nity” “reeks of paternalism.” It said: “Rather than suggesting © 
any meaningful reforms for Columbia, the federation takes a 
forthright reactionary position.” pate 
Alfoneco adopted a resolution of support for the SCC at its 
first plenary meeting May 4 calling for the resignations of © 
Kirk, Truman, and those trustees who supported them. It said: a 
“Our commitment not to support the university in any way, 
financial or otherwise, is contingent upon the reconstruction — 
of the university in a manner consistent with Columbia’s hu- 
manistic traditions.” af, 
Among the dozens of committees and organizations making 
recommendations for change, all except the Alumni Federa- 
tion have sought the following: some changes in representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees, some reduction in the power of 
the President, and some sort of legislative body of faculty or — 
faculty and students. It seems clear that all these changes will — 
come about, for while the actual pressure for these changes 
increased with the spring’s events, all these areas of the pres- 
ent structure have been a source of discontent for some years, 
SRU produced a restructuring report in early October after 
a summer study made under foundation grants of $30,000. It 
recommended the establishment of a Joint Legislature com- 
posed of fifty students and fifty faculty members to be the 
final authority on all university matters, SRU also proposed 
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d faculty. Therefore, it is these two groups which 
Gernld governs the university.” SRU went on to explain its 
wiew of the university. It said in part: fe: : 
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We reject the concept of the university as a “value- 
free” institution. We believe that what purports to be 
Value-free is usually in essence pro-Establishment by its 
ery failure to challenge the norms and values of our so- 
ciety. For example, when Columbia takes no stand on 
the Vietnam war, it is in effect guilty of complicity in the 
war; the presence of NROTC and military-related re- 
Search on campus only contributes to this complicity. 
Since we believe that the university is not and cannot 
be value-free, we propose that it serve as a critic of our 
Society. The university should properly be a base for the 
democratization and humanization of our society; it 
_ ‘should constantly criticize existing policies and propose 
more Progressive ones; it should attempt to instill in its 
__ members the values of a humanistic, egalitarian society 
_ Which they can in turn attempt to impart to the rest of 
American society. We believe that it would be through 
these functions that the University could best serve hu- 


A Joint College Commission of Columbia College proposed 

the formation of an Undergraduate Association whose execu: 
pees could introduce resolutions at faculty meetings and 
' which could block faculty decisions until students could ap- 


dean, Carl Hovde. It Suggested : ture 
i t a parallel committee struct!” 

si ae stent participation in setting overall admis 
paced a _ to share in the reading and judging of appli- 
woud. sees ttees of the Undergraduate Anca 
and housing. ar activities and student 

At a Joint Faculties meetin ive Com 

i ig called by the Executive 
meme of the Faculty September 12, dboet 750 senior faculty 


tremely low Percentage of studen 
4 t ts voted. ; 
amma int Faculties meeting rejected a resolution supporting 
esty, but adopted one Tecommending that the Presid 
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and the trustees “consider how far the university’s request to 
the courts to dismiss criminal charges should be extended to 
include charges of resisting arrest and multiple charges of 
trespass, with a request for lenient treatment of such cases if 
they cannot be dismissed.” 

The Executive Committee of the Faculty had a further pro- 
posal: the formation of a umiversity senate of ninety-two 
members, fifty of whom would be senior faculty members, 
twenty junior faculty, ten students, seven administrators, and 
five alumni. In addition, the committee suggested the forma- 
tion of a student assembly to be elected by all student bodies 
of the university. 

An administrative team also worked over the summer and 
has proposed a series of legislative and advisory bodies to be 
elected from the faculty, and parallel bodies to be elected 
from the student body. 

A series of hearings on these restructuring proposals was 
held in October jointly sponsored by faculty, student, and ad- 
ministrative restructuring groups. Attendance was very low, 
indicating the general campus feeling that changing Columbia 
Was at least for now a lot of talk and little action. 

Discipline also received a good deal of attention over the 
Summer and into the fall, for the crisis had produced a large 
Dumber of disciplinary problems. A report of the Faculty 


Legal Assistance and Information Committee gave the follow- 


ing statistics on arrests: April 30: out of 711 arrests 420 were” 
Columbia students, 118 em from Barnard and Teachers Col- 
lege, and 173 were nonstudents; May 22: out of 187 arrests 
90 were Columbia students, 25 were from Barnard and 
Teachers College, and 72 were nonstudents; May 18: out of 
approximately 130 arrests, 61 were Columbia students, 14 oa 
Barnard and Teachers College students and 55 nonstudents. 
One of the first steps of Columbia's new regime was to ask — 
the New York City Criminal Court to drop criminal trespass —~ 
Charges against about four hundred bse Sig in the ais 
first and third busts (April 30 and May 22). The request was 
Presented by the dean of Columbia Law School, William C. 


soined by several law school professors. It was : 
hi sgh district attorney, Frank S. Hogan, a prominent 


es Board of Trustees. Despite the district attorney’s a 


rs Court Judge Arthur H. Goldberg dis- 
mitt 5 re 
bose ge trespass charges against 82 students on Octo- 


olumbia’s crisis since he is also a member of the — i 


ber 9 and 316 on October 15. 


In addition to the leniency plea to the court the administra- x 
en = ca revoked the suspensions of forty-two students who — 
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had been suspended as a result of participation in Ha 
Il, but who were not involved in any other disciplinary of 
Or any crime other than criminal trespass. i 
There are approximately three hundred remaining cases 
the courts, and there are thirty suspensions which were not re 
voked. These facts prompted the students and others to charge 
that the new attitude of leniency is not really so different irom 
the hard line taken by the administration in the spring: get the. 
leaders, 4 ‘ 
SRU’s John Thoms said: “The President is hoping throug 
these half measures to divide the movement at cs 
and Josie Duke, speaking for SDS, called it “another 
and conquer tactic.” Alfoneco said that thirty were still su 
pended “in an amoral compromise aimed at penalizing vai 
With strongly dissenting views,” and the group pointed re 
that nonstudents will be prosecuted, persons involved in 
second bust will be prosecuted, and 154 students will be pros 
cuted, Alfoneco’s newsletter said: 


By urging leniency, the administration has tacitly a 
knowledged that form Was necessary at Columbia. 
Even an insensitive Board of Trustees and administra a 
¢an recognize the significance of 4,000 striking student 
But the very people who dramatized the previously a 
nored need for change are those whom the university i 
now exclude. If change was really necessary at Columbia, 
as everyone now admits it was, and if legitimate chana 

- for effecting change did not exist, those who were most 
; persistent in protesting—thereby risking exaggerat 
__ | Charges and double arrests—should neither be treated a8 
___-SCapegoats, troublemakers, nor “outside agitators.” Such 
8y is all too familiar a pattern in the history 
repressive forces dealing with active dissent. 


_, One final result of the summer’s activities should be meh | 


% : of the report of the Fact-Finding 
_ Commission which had been appointed by the Faculty Exec" i 


had held twenty-one days of Sapa ed nearly — 
four thousand pages of ij y ue fac- — 
_ulty, and administrators on what had happened , ‘The 


issi and why. 
Commission concluded that: “By its final da 4 
joyed both wide and deep support am aie the tates , 
nior faculty and in lesser degree among the senior professors. _ 


te 
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"The grievances of the rebels were felt equally by a still larger 
“number, probably a majority, of the students.” 

The commission was to some extent critical of all sides, but 
in citing underlying causes of the rebellion it laid emphasis on 
the failures of the administration, It said that the administra- 
tion “too often conveyed an attitude of authoritarianism and 
invited distrust.” Criticisms of Columbia’s relations with the 
community, the commission said, were confirmed by its own 
inquiries. It listed some of these as: indifference to the press- 
ing problems of poorer neighbors, lack of planning in its ex- 

- pansion (except for an intent to restore the nearby area as an 
upper-middle-class community), unduly harassing tenants to 
evict them, failure to make any serious effort at genuine coop- 
eration with community leaders. The report said that “the crit- 
icisms and distrust of the university’s attitude toward the sur- 
Tounding community were of a piece with the dissatisfaction 
among her students. Both arose out of the feeling that univer- 
Sity Officials were indifferent to the views of those most — 
affected by its decisions.” 5 

The commission was critical of faculty “aloofness” but 
Pointed out that this resulted partly from “‘style’—the legacy 
of Columbia’s powerful former president Nicholas Murray 
Butler, which created individual “baronies” of departments, 
and the lack of an organizational means, such as a university 
Senate, for faculty participation in institutional decisions. pe 

The general import of the commission’s work is to reinforce 
the widespread campus belief in the need for changes in the 
University’s structure to increase both student and faculty 
Voice in institutional policy and operation. 2 i 

many ways the report is insidious, for while it conveys 
an overall impression of fairness—praising the good and con- 
demning the bad wherever they appear—it is a pro-Establish- 
Ment document weighted against change. The pro-Establish: 
ment tone is conveyed through subtle hedging. For example, 
On the blacks: “There are still evidences of apparent preju- 
dice. Some fraternities appear still to discriminate against 
black students.” Again, “There are very few, if any, black 
deans, black professors, or black instructors with whom to — 
identify.” [my emphasis] Pesta Su 

In its report on community relations the commission said — 
that the record before it was filled with the “strongest criti- 


neighbors,” criticism by “faculty, students, political 
and neighborhood organizations.” It then details these 
cisms, prefacing each with a phrase such as x 


_ “another criticism \ iSite 
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STATEMENT BY DAVID B. TRU- — 
MAN ON “THE COLUMBIA CRISIS,” 
A PROGRAM ON WNDT-TV, MAY 3, — 
1968. 5 


Let’s begin on Tuesday morning, April 23. We had notice 
that the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) at Colum-— 
bia had announced a demonstration inside Low Library. This 
would have violated a rule forbidding demonstrations inside 
buildings which was made last fall. The rule was not meant to 
seal off the administration from anybody, but was intended 
simply as a way of protecting the safety of all involyed. 

In the course of Tuesday morning we learned that the Stu- 
dent Afro-American Society was joining in the SDS operation. 
After some consultation, I sent a letter to Mark Rudd, the | 
head of SDS, and had it delivered to him personally at “the 
Sundial” where the rally was to begin at 12 o’clock, inviting 
him and any other students to meet with me and a group of © 
faculty at McMillin Theater immediately to discuss whatever 
they had on their minds. This invitation was rejected. At the 
same time, a group of students opposed to the SDS had ar- 
Tayed themselves on the steps of Low Library. This contrib- 
a to our decision to arrange for the meeting in McMillin 

eater. 

At the conclusion of the Sundial rally, the SDS group and 
their associates moved up the steps of Low Library. There was 
a meeting between-them and the students on the opposing side 
but no direct contact. At the security entrance, they discov- 
ered that our security guards were there and did not attempt 
to enter at that time. They proceeded to the site of the gymna- 
sium construction, where a large section of fence was de- 
stroyed, and then came back on the campus. The demonstrat- 
ing group engaged in considerable debate as to what building © 
they would occupy. The selection of Hamilton Hall was ap- — 
parently arrived at on the spot. The Columbia College acting 
dean, Henry Coleman, was not in the building at the moment. — 
He returned to find the lobby crowded with students and with — 
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great courage and wisdom decided to walk into his own office, 
‘The crowd parted and allowed him through and that was the 
ast time he left that office for 23 hours. This immediately pre- 
sented us with a difficult problem, the more so because the 
“group in Hamilton Hall lobby was not only the protesters, but 
_ also counter-protesters. They. were packed in solidly so that 
_ the danger that we saw then was that precipitate action might 
- provoke physical conflict between two groups of students, 
_ This was precisely why we had the rule against demonstra- 
_ tions inside buildings. : 
_ So we did nothing at that point, although we were in con 
Stant communication with Dean Coleman. We considered a 
Suggestion by one of the faculty that a group of 10 or 12 fac 
ulty members go through the crowd and into Dean Coleman's 
Office, announce to the students that they were escorting him 
out and take him out of his office. On his advice, we aban- 
doned that suggestion because again we thought that there 
were hazards involved that ought to be avoided if at all possi- 
ble. In addition, a decision had already been made, at the re 
quest of a group of Columbia College faculty members, to call 
@ meeting of the college faculty for the next day. The st 
dents, of course, were in the building all Tuesday night, and 
the crowd Tuesday night was still somewhat mixed. 
____ About five o'clock, I had a telephone call from Dean Cole- 
man who said, “I think the thing is getting out of hand now.” | 
It had just been announced that all white students were going | 
to leave Hamilton Hall. He also reported rumors about outsid- 


ers in the building. 
J returned immediately to the campus and discovered that 

prior to my arrival the SDS group which had left Hamiltoa 
Hall had broken into Low Library. They broke the glass of | 
the security door and overpowered the guard we had ther 
They then broke into the President’s suite and were occupying 

~ it. It was at this point that we asked for some New York po 
lice help, just to be on the campus, to help us in maintaining ! 
order. Several of the high police officials came to the campws | 
and conferred with us at that time, We were greatly concerned | 
with Dean Coleman’s safety. Our anxiety about this was UF 
derstandable; we had heard all sorts of rumors about weapoms | 
that had been brought into Hamilton Hall. We calculated 
the various ways in which he might be relieved and deci 
then that we would not attempt to use force to get him oul 
either by going through the crowd in the lobby, or by pulling” 
off the grill on the window of his office and permitting him @ 
jump out. We felt again this might trigger the whole situatio® 
and might, in fact, hazard his safety. 


.| During the course of Wednesday morning there were efforts 


; Subsequent to the event, This committee proposed the crea- 


or 
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by various members of the faculty to mediate with the s 
dents. During the course of that morning this faculty media- 
tion effort was enormously valuable. The dedication and con- — 
cern of most faculty of the University about this problem was — 
one of the few things about the whole situation that was si 
ply magnificent. Enormous numbers of them were working 
day and night, most of them in a completely disinterested 
fashion, and some of them with a gallantry and a dedication 
to which I could not pay sufficiently high tribute, if I tried. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, in the midst of the Columbia 
College faculty meeting, the students in Hamilton Hall, for 
Teasons of their own, decided to release Dean Coleman. He 
joined the meeting to a burst of enthusiastic applause. 2 
At that meeting certain resolutions were adopted which 
dealt with various aspects of the issue and proposed certain —~ 
steps which the administration might take. All of these pro- 
posals were acted on subsequently by the President. Immedi- 
ately after the college faculty meeting we prepared a very 
ig approach particularly to the students in Hamilton 


an 
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We were prepared to distinguish them from those who 
Were occupying Low Library. They had not engaged in 
breaking and entering. The President promised over his sig- 
nature that no civil or criminal proceedings would be pressed 
by the University against any persons who were in Hamilton, 
if they would leave peaceably. Secondly, President Kirk 
promised that the maximum penalty that would be given in 
the academic sphere to any of the students in Hamilton 
would be disciplinary warning and they were specifically as- 
sured that disciplinary warning would not exclude their partic- 
ipation in the legitimate activities of the Student Afro-Amer- 
ican Society. They were apparently concerned that we would 
ittempt to use academic discipline to destroy their organiza- 
tion. This was, of course, not our intent. 

We also informed them that the President had made a firm — 
commitment to call a special meeting of the trustees at the 
earliest possible time to consider the problem of the gymna- 
sium. The two buildings, of course, continued to be occupied, 
and between Wednesday evening and Thursday evening so © 
Were a succession of additional buildings—Fayerweather, 
Avery, and then Mathematics, Thursday, the President acted 
on a recommendation of the college faculty by appointing a 
committee composed of Professors. Galanter, Trilling, and 
Hovde, to propose to him procedures for disciplinary action 
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- tion of a commission of students, faculty and admin 
who in the first instance would look at the range of 
offenses that had been committed and suggest the 
penalties that should be associated with each. They su 
quently proposed that this same group should act asaB 
of appeal from disciplinary authorities in the i 
schools. a 
During the course of this day also, an Ad Hoc g 
the teaching staff and faculty formed and were talkin 
themselves. This group had no legal status and inel 
good many individuals who did not have voting rank 
of the faculties of the University. During this tim 
there developed a student organization which came ™ 
called the Majority Coalition. Throughout Wednesday 
Thursday we had been worried about the possibility th 
would be an attack by one set of students against an 
of students. Again, we used faculty and every other p 
source to persuade these students to keep calm and to 
any conflict with students in the buildings. : 
Late Thursday evening, continued occupancy of ad 
buildings led us to the conclusion that we would 
have to bring in police and attempt to clear the b 
This decision was tentatively taken about midnight. 
ident and I felt that it would be unfair to the Ad Hoc Fa 
group not to inform them that this was what we wereg 
to do. I reported our planned action to this group. 4 
were strong protests from that quarter. In consequen 
Tepresentations which came from that group, we aD 
at about two o’clock on the morning of Friday, April 
“we were postponing any police action.” We also 4 
that we were closing the University and that we ¥ 
to give the Ad Hoc Faculty group ample opportunity 
tinue their mediation efforts. At that time, also, I re 
Statement from the President which he had been autht 
by the Trustees to make, to the effect that upon the 
of the Mayor and without prejudice to a continuati 
later time, he had suspended construction of the g 
building pending further discussion. 
This brings us to a period lasting several days i 
there were all kinds of mediation efforts. Some facul§ 
able to get in and out of buildings relatively easy, &% 
occupied ones, and to talk with groups of students# 
come out with suggestions. We had a constant flow off 
tions, reports and observations from many sources. | 
plored each one as carefully as we could, analyzed it’ 
thorized appropriate additional steps. = 
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We decided on Saturday to take up the whole question di- 
rectly with the voting faculty of the schools on the Morning- 


side Heights campus. We arranged for the meeting to occur ~~ 


Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. 

A group of senior faculty, on their own initiative, had pre- 
pared a resolution to be submitted to the faculty meeting on 
Sunday morning, which was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote. It endorsed, specifically, the Wednesday actions of the 
Columbia College faculty, and also endorsed a statement 
that had been approyed Friday by the Committees on In- 
struction of the three Graduate Faculties which had, essen- 
tially, the same content. 

At the faculty meeting on Sunday, the chairman of the Ad 
Hoc Faculty group presented as a report an Ad Hoc Faculty 


focus of all the efforts at settlement. — 5 
During the course of Sunday, also, it became apparent that 
there was developing among a good many students, and for 
perfectly understandable reasons, a strong sentiment for 
amnesty—‘Let’s get the thing over with and get to 
work.” I couldn’t disagree with the amnesty proposal more. 
When groups of students had seized and occupied facilities 
on the campus, depriving other students of their opportuni- 
ties, depriving faculty and officers of the administration 
their rights, to have said, “Go home and forget it—it’s all 
tight,” would have been to give away the entire ball game, 
only for us, but for every university in the country. 
The resolution of the Ad Hoc Faculty group had a m 
of provisions dealing first with discipline, secondly wi 
gymnasium, and then certain other declarations of 
tentions. The President and his group went to-work on 
document almost immediately after its receipt, because 
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that if we accepted it and the students who were occupying 
the buildings did not, the faculty group would no longer at- 
tempt to surround the buildings and patrol the campus. 

It also contained a statement that if we rejected their state- 
ment, and the students accepted it, that the faculty members 
would strengthen their resistance and themselves 
vigorously between a police force that might be brought onto 
the campus and the students who were occupying the build- 
ings. So we felt that our faculty colleagues were entitled to 
the most careful kind of consideration of their proposal, and 
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that the interests of the University demanded that we go 
far as we possibly could in our response to the requests oft 
Ad Hoc Faculty group. a 

The document that we finally worked out, fully clear 
with the members of the Board of Trustees, went as far, 
ally, as it was possible to go in the circumstances. We ¢ 
not, for example, grant one of the requests, that a committe 
including community representatives make decisions abo} 
the future of the gym in such a way that the communi 
Tepresentatives would have an absolute veto on any decisiot 
that was proposed. There was a proposal in the faculty grou 
statement for uniform penalties. We felt that this was a diff 
cult issue; the Galanter Committee had recommended, ané 
the President had already agreed that the new tri-partite con 
mission should, as its first act, decide on the range of pena 
ties that should be associated with certain alleged acts. I 
effect, to have said absolutely yes on the uniform penalltié 
matter would have been to pull the rug out from under a for 
mal faculty group created at the request of the College fac 
ulty. It had submitted its report, and we had accepted it. © 

President Kirk’s response to the Ad Hoc Faculty group 
proposal was released on Monday at approximately thre 
p.m. It had been gone over very carefully with represent 
tives of the Ad Hoc Faculty group in advance. We told th t 
what we were proposing to do and why we had to take 
positions we had taken and why we felt that this was tant 
mount to an acceptance of what they had asked. Their ow 
document had been drafted in a hurry, and we asked the 
not to stand on the particular rhetoric of their statement. W 
“igre all acknowledge that we were getting torn up in rhe 

ic, : 

I received, of course, no commitments from these lez 
of the Ad Hoe Faculty group, but it was my hope that P 
dent Kirk’s statement would be interpreted as substam 
accepting their proposals. 

‘One other less publicized mediation effort was going om} 
this time. It was being made by Dr. Kenneth Clark and M 
Theodore Kheel. I had a telephone call Thursday morml 
from Dr. Clark. He called me and asked, “Is there anytht 
at all that I can do?” I said, “I don’t know, but if you coe 
reach the students in Hamilton Hall, I would be delighted 
you would talk with them.” I told him exactly what we B 
offered to the students in Hamilton on Wednesday evening 

Dr. Clark said he would see what he could do, I did: 
hear from him until Sunday when he called to report thal 
‘had been in the buildine on Saturday nicht. had ta 


length with the students in Hamilton Hall and had got 
where. ; Sn Pipe ia het 2 | 
He expressed regret, and he said he was going to cont 
to think about it, and I urged him to do so. (ARTE 
On Monday morning, I received a second call from | 
Clark to say that he had been talking with Theodore Khee! 
and some others, and they had a proposal. It involved, es: 
tially, an arrangement with respect to how the discipli 
proceedings would be handled after the evacuation of the 
building. An impartial panel of outside people might be set 
up to whom there could be appeal, in addition to the appeal 
that would be available through the previously establishe 
commission. In other words, it was an attempt to bring in a 
fully impartial kind of device. Si 
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Center and Mr. Kheel would go in as his guest. ~ 

They did go into Hamilton Hall and late Monday after- 
noon came over to talk to the President and me. 
put their proposal to the students in Hamilton Hall, 
plied that they would like to consider it. They had 
students they would try to see the President and suggest 
Same proposal to him. 

They said that the students in Hamilton Hall had asked if 
they might have until eight o’clock to 
and we agreed. The President discussed the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and he 
students in Hamilton Hall accepted this, we would 
They then would proceed to try to make the same p 
tion to the SDS students. 

At about quarter past eight, I had a call from Dr. 
saying that the Hamilton students had been in to 
him and had asked if they might have until nine. 

Dr. Clark and I agreed that certainly nine o'clock was 
and that I would hear from him. At 11 o'clock or 
abouts I finally received a call from Dr. Clark in which 
nounced to me that the students in Hamilton Hall 
jected the proposal. 3 i 

We also received word, in the course of the evening, ae 
two civil rights lawyers were in Hamilton Hall. In fact, we 
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who was in charge of the operation. 
To go back a little bit, we still 
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rom the SDS group. At approximately six-thirty, this 

press conference at which they announced their x 

‘s 2 to the Ad Hoc Faculty resolution: They rejected the 
proposals in toto, reasserted all six of their demands, and in- | 

sisted, in effect, that all the actions they had taken were legiti- 


We were then confronted, as we had been confronted fora | 
teat many days, with a situation where the University was, } 
‘in effect, being occupied and brought to a halt by a group of — 
“students, an action to which most faculty and students ob- | 
jected strenuously. ate 
_ We were also confronted with the fact that, to do anything | 
bout that situation, as the negotiations were proceeding and — 
getting nowhere, would, if it brought police onto the campus, | 
_ be something that would be thoroughly abhorrent to a great | 
many students and faculty, as, frankly, in the abstract, it isto } 
me. I don’t like police on the campus; this is not what a ual 
versity is about. 
One either had to assent to the continued occupancy of the 
lildings, or one had to do something about it, and we sim- | 
ly had to make a choice. ' 
__ We had been in touch with the police and had been mak- 
ing careful plans in order to minimize injury. I want at this 
_ point to say, though I’ll have some comments in a moment t0 — 
_ make about other aspects of the situation, that I have pro- § 
found Tespect for the skill and sensitivity of the top comm 
of the police group that were with us in this situation, \ 
: particularly of Chief Inspector Garelik. His sensitivity, his 
understanding of what we wanted to do and what we wanted 
to avoid was to me impressive and important. He was doing 4 | 
thoroughly professional kind of job. Certain things apparently 
went wrong, but neither he, nor the Mayor, nor his top coir 
mand should be condemned. 1 
_ We went over the whole ground with the police, including 
decisions about how buildings would be entered, what build- 
ings would be entered and in what order the buildings would 
be entered. 
_ We asked for warning. Obviously, this would be only de 
cent and it was essential to give it, We emphasized that what | 
Wwe were interested in was vacating the buildings, that if the 
students didn’t immediately respond to the warning, and after 
the police began to move in, tried to get out of windows OF | 
just rush out the front door, they were not to be arrested. We 
were not trying just to have the largest number of arrests. 
The idea was to clear the buildings and attempt to reestab! 
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the University’s authority over its activities. We explicitly 
that there was not to be any clearing of the campus. 
We ourselves raised with the police the question 
should be done with respect to medical attention, ant 
were assured by the police that there would be police phy 
cians with each of the parties that went into the buildings, 
and that there would be ambulances and first-aid facilities 
available. ; * 
There clearly were some breakdowns in these plans. I don’t 
know why they occurred, but the reports that the Mayor re: 
ferred to yesterday of excessive force being used, particularly 
on South Field, are too extensive and too persuasive not t 
convince me. This, let me assure you, Was not intended; 


Let me bring this to a close with one or two general obser- 
vations, I would not assert that there were no mistakes made 


extenuating circumstances, I think it’s important to remember 
that it was not the University that first introduced violence on 


and of some of the things that happened as a result of that 
action. are perfectly understandable. I know how you feel 
about it. I knew that there would be some 
shock, because you can’t have a police 
ae shocking. Even if it’s a ree 
Téstrained action, the efficient use Of po! T 
ple who are not accustomed to that sort of thing, a shock in 
itself. To the extent that some of our plans wen 

seriously awry, this produced additional and > ,; 
18 to me perfectly understandable, but I want to remind you 
that it was perfectly clear that the SDS leaders w 
confrontation. Their very insults to the faculty 


pe. 
ie =) 
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stronger participation by students in various aspects of deci- 
-sion-making, and I think I can be entitled to claim some 
_ ¢redibility on that point, because it was when I was Dean of 
_ the College that I persuaded the College faculty to permit us 
‘to have two student members on the College Committee on 
Instruction. 


And finally, let me say that the thing I see in the future is 
_ the tremendous importance of Columbia and what it stands 
for and what it is and what it has been to this city, and to 
this country. Columbia is wounded; it is deeply wounded. But 
‘it’s going to be strong again, and it must be strong again. 
Thank you very much. 


(After his initial statement, Dr. Truman responded to ques- 
_ tions by panelists from the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism.) 


What would you have discussed with the demonstrators if 
they had agreed to meet with you about their six demands? 


I would have discussed anything with them. I know of n0 
oceasion when I have refused to discuss anything with a group 
of students. If the demands had been made just flatly, say with 
respect to the gymnasium, we couldn’t have just granted the 
demand at that time. Even if one concedes everything in the 
way of criticism of the gymnasium project, the legal and finan- 
cial and other technicalities of stopping that operation, in any 

permanent sense, are enormous. You just can’t say, casually, 

“Okay, we won't do it anymore.” If the substantive demands 

had been aired at such a meeting, I would have tried to && 
_ plain why we could do some things and why not others. 

The University’s association with the Institute for Defense 
Analyses is being handled among the dozen universities i 
volved, all of whom feel that they owe it to each other and t0 
the commitments they have had, not simply to walk out as in- 

viduals. An adjusting process is going on there, and for Co- 
lumbia suddenly just to say “the heck with it” and walk out of 
it, would in fact have been an improper act in procedural 
terms. I would have had to explain that, I think. 

_On the matter of indoor demonstrations I would have beet 
willing to discuss that and perhaps refer it to an advisory 
ake fag solution. ho 

ith Tespect to dropping proceedings against those W 
had already been placed on Sfisciplinary pecbation for pro- 
ceeding against the rule, I’m afraid I probably would have had 
to reject that. And with respect to the matter of dropping Pf 
ceedings against those arrested at the gym site, that matter 
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had been discussed with the authorities some six or eight 


weeks ago when the first arrests began to occur, and we were 
informed in no uncertain terms that if we attempted to drop 


charges of this sort, we would not be permitted to, that, in 
fact, we would be subpoenaed to appear in court and perhaps) 
before a Grand Jury and to relate what we knew about the 
incident. It was out of our hands. eae 


But you had wanted to drop charges? 


No. We explored the possibility because we were trying to 
cool it, we were trying not to create an explosive situation. 

As to discussions, the SDS (Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety) leadership I don’t think has any position as the repre- 
sentatives of the Columbia student body. There was no denial 
of an opportunity to talk with any group of students on an in- 
formal basis or to talk with any designated representatives of 
the student body on anything at any time. 

May I remind you that it was while I was dean of the Col- 
lege that I set up the arrangements to go around and have so- 
called “fireside chats” in the dormitories at least once a year, 
when I would go in and spend two or three hours of an eve- 
ning on a complete free-for-all with any students who wanted 
to talk to me about anything—off the record and freely. 

I'm not holding any brief, n , for the machinery 
that we had for consultation with students, but it is simply not 
true that there was no opportunity for us to discuss with stu- 
dents and for them to make their wishes known. 


On the question of the gym I think many students and faculty 
on the campus feel that the halt will now be permanent. What 
do you think the future of the gym will be, and to how large 
a degree do you feel the community ought to be included 
in that decision and other decisions that affect them? 


Well, I can’t make a prediction about the gymnasium now. 
It’s become a kind of symbol, unfortunately; I think the dis- 
cussions and the responses on the gymnasium have gotten so 
far from the facts, from the real situation, that it has to be 
ee with in symbolic terms, perhaps. That seems to me a 

agedy, ; 

Part of the problem is, who is the community? A great 
Many people in the Harlem community who have been in 
continuous contact with us over a considerable period of time, 
have in fact indicated their desire that they want to have that 
facility in the park, and I don’t mean soft-headed people. For 
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kample, Dr. Mamie Clark is not exactly a soft-headed civil 
a ights person and she has declared herself openly on this 
‘point. Whether she would do so today or not, I don’t know, 
ut she has, 
Furthermore, there are certain elected representatives of 
the community and during the course of about twelve months 
ast year, the President and I and the then Vice President of 
the university and several of the Trustees and others met re 
-peatedly with the Borough President of Manhattan, with State 
enator Patterson, Assemblyman Rangel, Congressman Ryall, 
ad various other people from the community group both on 
Morningside Heights and in Harlem, and talked the situation 
Over backwards and forwards. It was out of those discussions 
that the University’s offer was made to add a swimming pool 
to the community facilities at its own expense, which would 
_ add substantially to Columbia’s cost for the total project; this 
_ offer was accepted and was voted unanimously by the 
_ of Estimate of the City of New York. 
__ Ido recall one occasion and only one occasion where it was 
Openly suggested by one of the people from the “other side, 
if I may put it that way, that we withdraw entirely from the 


__ Situation, and then there was an immediate response from the 
_  femainder, “don’t do that.” 


I know—Pve spoken with the elected representatives—yo 
mentioned Congressman Ryan, Assemblyman Rangel, State 
Senator Patterson—since the addition of the swimming pool, 
and all of them were in favor of a complete halt of the gy@ 
as they spoke to me. I know one grievance, the students of 
campus said that nothing short of the kind of action they took 
would have stopped the gym at this point. Since the addition 
of the swimming pool, has there been any consideration of 
stopping the gym completely? 


._ No formal consideration because we had two legally bind 
_ Ing Contracts, one with the City of New York, which if we 
_ Suddenly withdrew, would expose us to a taxpayers’ suit of 

_ Something like that, for serious damages; secondly, a legally 

binding contract with the builders, Extrication from 

would certainly be extremely expensive and difficult. We als? 

have a kind of moral contract with those in West Harlem in 

particular who, although they’re not elected representatives ) 

the community, nevertheless had counted on us and 

edly urged us to continue with the project. 

_ As for the students’ claim that they couldn’t stop the gym Et 

in other ways, this comes right down to the heart of the issue 
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This is the fundamental difference between me and some 
the SDS leadership. I talked with one of them the other after- 
noon. The point at which we really and totally divided was 
the point which I feel as deeply as I feel anything in my soul 
that the circumstances under which it is permissible to say 
that the procedures of a community, whether it’s a politically 
organized community or another community, are to be 
ignored and the laws to be taken into an individual's or a 
group’s hands, are so limited and so extreme that one doesn’t 
indulge in them casually or easily, and if one does so, one 
accepts fully what the consequences involve. I tried to per-— 
suade him that there are lots of channels for protest in Co- 
lumbia University. I tried to explain also that I'd been im- 
volved in politics and political matters for long enough to — 
know that there comes a point when you have to decide 
whether the process itself deserves loyalty and that you're 
willing to lose the substantive thing that is involved in order 
to protect the process. : 

That's what the whole of democratic society rests On. — 
That’s what the whole of a decent, civilized society rests on. 
If we were to agree that if anybody’s depth of feeling and 
conscience is great enough he can take over and do what he 
pleases because his ends are so virtuous—then we have given ( 
up the whole show. If we consent to that it means 
anarchy, 


As to why Mark Rudd didn’t want to talk to you at noon 
Tuesday: of their six demands, didn’t you say that you 

have been willing to discuss with them only one of those six 
demands? 


I would discuss any of them with them, but there was only 
One where there was very much flexibility. You should notice 


that, when the Ad Hoc Faculty group's demands were re- 
jected, their (the SDS) six demands were regarded not as 
their demands but as the basis for negotiation, after we had 


Stanted the demands. 


You said when you were Dean of Columbia College, you had 
arranged for ode to sit on the chief faculty committee, 
but that there were certain important matters which the stu- 
dents could actually not discuss and that they would be non- 
Voting members in any case. Is that true? 


Yes, 


0, I don’t. The matters that normally are not involved in 
Student discussion on the College Committee on Instruc 
are matters that most faculty are not involved in. They 
wolye rather confidential items about particular salaries and 
that sort of thing—personal things which we tend to hold, in 
_ decency, relatively close in any case. That’s one reason why 
you have a committee instead of having these things dis 
__ cussed in open faculty discussions. ; ; 
_ Secondly, with respect to voting, the fact of the matter is 
_ that I do not recall, in the years that I presided over the Cok 
lege Committee on Instruction, once when there was a formal 
vote. We acted after discussion and after it was perfectly 
_ clear that there was a consensus and that we had talked the 
roblem out. We didn’t cast votes. And so the spirit of the 
ing was of that order, and the matter of formal: voting (by 
Students) was technically something that the faculty couldn't 
ee ‘under the statutes, at that time, grant. This is not a substal- 

tial point. The point is participation and having one’s voice i 
the situation and being heard and having influence. There 
‘were a number of things last year when I was dean, in which 
the students were extremely influential and extremely helpful 
in the decisions that we made. 

The whole formulation of our pass-fail policy that was 
adopted last year in the College was very significantly 
fluenced by the presence of those students, and very construe 
tively so. How they voted, I don’t know, because votes werent 
taken in that situation. It was a matter of. playing a com 
structive, participatory role, and I think that’s the issue. 


Is this part of a continui attern? A reasonably large Pe 
centage of the student Da score to feel that the Trustees 
| are completely out of contact with what is going on at 
_ University and what their feelings are toward how the $ 
__ Should be run. Doesn’t this seem to be something of an & 
ample of this? 


We don’t have a very good representative system be 

_ University—tI think we'd all concede that. I think it’s too ba® — 
There’s none whatsoever in the college, as you know, & a 
for the dormitory council. This was not our doing; it was? | 
vote of the students themselves some years ago. 
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University Student Council has, I think, not had high prestige 
and influence among its own constituency over the years. 
This is too bad. One should have a respected body of stu- 
dents, chosen by students, who could speak for students to 
the administration, to the trustees, and so on, on regular oc- 
casions. I agree with that completely, and I think every mem- — 
ber of the Board of Trustees would agree with it. i 
Our concern principally with the Majority Coalition group — 
Was to try to persuade them not to take direct action. We at- y 
tempted through all kinds of channels, faculty channels as 
Well as administration channels, to indicate to them that if 
they took matters into their own hands, they were simply 
doing the same thing that the demonstrators were doing. As I 
told you earlier, it’s my feeling that the only thing that’s 
Worse than police in contact with students is students in vi- 
Olent conflict with students. 


Dr. Truman, if you were a black student on the University 


eye would you have barricaded yourself in Hamilton 


That’s an impossible question to answer because I’ve never — 

n black. I’m convinced that unless one is really a member 
of this minority group, one can’t possibly have a sense from 
the outside of what the feelings are of a member of the black _ 
Population, 


What do you think the university can do to make these people — a 
feel that they are more a part of the University? a 


There are a great many things that we can do. Of been: : 
part a the situation that seems to be bectiep be and has 
€veloping for some time on our campus aa vn reaso! 
Puses is that these black students, for sapien to. the fee 
vot want to be a part of, in the sense of mixing into, 
versity. They want a kind of separateness. in or 
There are various things that we've done, prion | 
t0 avoid some of the awkwardness and spt: Be last spring 
1s likely to occur in these situations. For inst of the Negro 
after a difficult situation, I talked to a group 
Students, * —and 
One of the things that they pesear gen migra when 
I don’t blame them a po tbe: agin 2 to ify them. 
they went into the dormitories, iving there for months. The 
Selves, even though they'd been his white students, to iden- 
guards would ask them, but not 


other cam- 
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‘tify themselves, And one of them said to me, “How long doE 
have to be a member of this College and University, before 
‘Ym not asked every time I go into my own dormitory to” 
identify myse! bed ar 

Given our location, the guards obviously have to take 

some precautions. There are those who are breaking into the 
dormitories for theft and other purposes, who are frequently 
‘Diack people although not exclusively so. I gave orders at that 
time, so the guards, when challenging anyone that looks like 
a student, should carefully ask for the identification of white 
Students, systematically, even if they knew the white students, 
so that this apparent discrimination, selecting out the black 
students and making them identify themselves, could be min- 


_ I think that the black students at Columbia College are a very 
distinct minority. There are somewhere over a hundred of 


Negro students, they had no such program of their own. Why 
don’t they go to Ben Franklin High School, and what plans 


are being made for recruiting more Negro undergraduates im 
the future? eas 


I can’t answer the question about Ben Franklin High 
School because I don’t know. The fact of the matter is 
Columbia College Admissions has been working on the Te 
cruitment of Negro students since long before it became fash 
fonable to do so. We've taken academic chances for a long 
time with students whose cultural backgrounds were such that 
their competitive position in the College, academically, wo 
be weak. For years, the students in Harlem, particularly those 
who could, in fact, meet the kinds of requirements that We 
have for admission, could go anywhere they wanted to, 

Our experience was that the vast majority of them chose to 8? 
to a college that was away from Harlem. Our early work was 
Primarily therefore concentrated in the South. We systematl: 
cally visited Negro high schools in the Southern states, 
until fairly recently drew the overwhelming proportion of oUF 
Negro students from South of Washington, ; 

We've entered into a variety of collaborative recruitment” 
programs with the other Ivy group schools and with similat | 
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ones. We haven’t had a formal separate program c 
ment of Negro students, but the policy in the faculty and 
policy in the Admissions office for years has been to brir 
as high a fraction as possible of Negro students who had 
chance at making the grade in the College. Someone in 
Admissions office could detail this better than I can. 


How do you feel now about the strike which students 
been trying to organize? 


I regret it, though I can understand it. It’s important, ; 
the earliest possible time, for all of us to be working fora 
new and a stronger Columbia, and I don’t think that a strike — = 
is likely to contribute significantly to that. Share 


Is the reorganization of policy-making at Columbia being con- 
Sidered now? : 


Yes. There was a meeting between the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Joint Faculties and the Trustees the other night, 
and a committee of the Trustees was designated by Mr. Pe- 
tersen to work on this kind of rine respon don’t 
make constitutional legislation overni a 
don’t make it quickly in a crisis. But the crisis has brought 
Tecognition, on all sides, that within the ramifications of this 
incident it is necessary for us to reexamine all of our pro- ; 
cesses and see what we can do that will make it certain that 3 
things like this don’t occur in this way again. . 

a 


How much do you believe that what comes out of this at 
Columbia will . seen and used throughout the country? * 
I hope that we will be able to set an example. I've felt all 
the way through this, and the President has felt all the way 
through it, that, in a sense, we were the guinea pigs. The kind 
of assault that was made by the SDS on Columbia is going to 
Occur on other campuses and we might just as well face it. * 
It's been announced, stated; it's been perfectly clear what 
they're planning to do, although the substantive issues on 
which they may operate may differ from campus to campus, 
Whatever we were doing, we were setting precedents. 
This is one reason we held police action off so long. There 
Was considerable criticism of us, and perhaps still is, for not f 
having gone in immediately with the police on the first Tues- — 
day afternoon, or Wednesday, or Thursday, or Friday, ¢ 
Saturday, or Sunday, or Monday, but we wanted to set 


on about this thing. We wanted to 
stra ! re indeed willing to talk, that we were 
to be fair, that we were insisting upon orderly pro- 
within this University, but that we were not going to 
unreasonable and at the drop of a hat go in and use force, 


Some of this criticism that you mention has gone so far as 
) Suggest or even demand that you and Dr. Kirk resign. At 
ay time during the past week, did you consider resigning? 


Tve had moments of great discouragement, I must say, in 
1¢ last week or so, but I don’t think I would resign—cer- 
tainly not at this stage. 

__ The reason is very simple. I have friends on the faculty, 
and I hope maybe a few of them still in the student body, but 
I have friends on the faculty with whom I have lived and 
worked for nearly twenty years in some instances, who stood 
up for Columbia, who helped us, who aided in everything 
at we were trying to stand for in this situation. To resign 
now would be to let them down, and I won't do it. 


‘You apparently feel, then, that it is possible for the present 
administration to continue to function within whatever new 

framework may emerge, even though this new framework may 
__ include more authority for faculty groups and student groups 
i Perhaps even those very groups who are either asking for your 
_ Fesignation now or for a no-confidence vote? 


T hope so. I'd like to stay at Columbia. It’s been my life. 


Do you think the students have been given sufficient guarantee 
that they will be given the much wider role for which & 
appear to be asking in the policy-making of the university 


_ Can I make that guarantee? No, I can’t. I can guarantee 
_ that serious consideration of these matters will be given by 
he Trustees and by the President, and I can certainly antich 
pate that the Executive Committee of the Joint Faculties a 
the Joint Committee will undoubtedly come up with practi I 
roposals in this area that can be seriously considered, pe 

_ Can't guarantee that they will be simply taken as they co™ 
_ Off the press and immediately adopted. 


Do you think, then, a wider student role in decision-makin$ 
desirable? 


a 
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I started my teaching career back in a little girls’ college 
up in Vermont, which was concerned with what is sometimes 
called “progressive education.” One of the things I observed 
while I was there and haye never forgotten is that the partici- 
pation of students in a wide range of the activities of the in- — 


stitution can be enormously valuable not only to the institu- — , 


tion but for their own educational experience. I’ve never 
given that up. I think I can ask anyone to look at my record 
as dean of the College and see whether I wasn’t reasonably 
consistent with that viewpoint. 

There are some things in which it is appropriate that stu- 
dents not be directly involved, I think most faculty would 
agree that there are some things of that sort, but I don’t have 
any doctrinaire notions that students’ views about the nature 
of their experience and the character of the institution that 
they’re in are of no importance. I definitely don’t feel that 
way and I’ve never lived that way. 


The question was really, though, how students would be able 
to participate in actual decision-making with some power, and 
Pve heard you make the statement in the past that the Uni- 
versity, a university, is not a democracy, that it never has 
been and it never could be. 


Well, I don’t think it can. I’m not sure exactly what a uni- i 


versity is, but it’s certainly not a town-meeting democracy. — = 


No university has operated that way. With respect to its most 
essential activities and in connection with faculty, for exam- 
ple, there is always a co-opting arrangement: those who are 


in senior positions choose their juniors. I can’t quite conceive - ; 
of a system that wouldn’t have that element in it, which is — 
scarcely the normal kind of pattern that one expects, say, M&@ 


town meeting. 

As a matter of fact, we ought to know a lot more about 
universities as organizations than we do; we don’t know very — 
Much, systematically. As I said to the college students at the 
Opening convocation last fall, the university is not an army, 


it’s not a corporation except in the strictly legal sense, it’s not 
a church. It’s sui generis. It has its own quality of orgamiza- — 


tion. Analogical terms, saying it’s democratic or it’s not dem- j 
Ocratic, that are brought from another realm, when we're 


g about academic structure and procedure, are not very 
helpful. i 
.. What are the essential processes involved in the institution 
itself, and how do they need to be organized? We must pro” 
ceed with good respect, I must say, for those that evolved — 


__ Why did the Student Council feel it necessary to 1 
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over time, because I believe in the virtues of ti 
lutionary processes. These are the things to loo 
at doctrinaire positions as to who votes how, and 
democratic or not. 


Would there have been a push for a “new and stronger 
lumbia,” to use your words, if SDS had not taken thet 
mittedly illegal action? ae 
Yes. I think there definitely would. The fact that thet 
delay in releasing and commenting on the report of th 
mittee on Student Life should not mean that there W 
disinclination to act on it. As a matter of fact, some 
Tecommendations in that report we had already m 
particularly the designation of someone reporting to 
ident and me who could act as a director of student 
throughout the university, and we have been in nego 
with a man who I think is going to accept the positiol 
was started weeks and weeks ago. (Note: the referent 
Irving DeKoff, who assumed the post June 1, 1968.) 
Other aspects of the report have been di ; 
some degree implemented. The fact that there was del 
not mean that this was something we were just 8 
shelve and put out of the way. The release of it was 
in a few days anyhow whether there had been that § 
ultimatum” or not, That had already been decided up 


ultimatum? Had you made these moves known to # 


Yes, I had, I think. I haven’t met with the Student Co 
formally. They declined to meet with me last fall, at te 
that we were discussing the matter about changes in the 
tion charges, and I had informed the chairman of the 

Council and his successor back in September that I we 
delighted to meet with the Student Council any time 


wanted me to within the limits of my own time sched 
never been asked. 


You ‘spoke earlier of the im ing Co! im 
portance of making 
strong again. Just how great are the damages to the Unive 


Are they moral, are th ii 
aaa ey spiritual, or are they just 


The damages are incidentally physical and that’s the 
the smallest part of it. They’re basically spiritual, 1 th 


cause there are friendships that are bro 
healed; there is distrust in places where there ha 
should be trust; there is shock. These are the areas 
damage has been done that is of greatest consequence, 


How long will it take to repair these damages? 


When you say you would like to get started, you mentioned 
earlier that you would like to continue at your post, but as 
you know, a great many students have called for Dr. Kirk’s 
resignation and for your resignation. 3 


I know. 


Would it, indeed, enhance the development of pacification 
if you were to resign? 


At this point I would judge not, but I've said already why I 
Would decline at this point to resign. To say I would never 
resign my position would be a little silly. i 


Dr. Truman, at any point during the crisis, earlier, before 
this point, did you consider 


No. 


the 
There’s one thing Pd like to get back to, and that is what 
Status of the por and faculty is going to be in rag ean ‘ 
turing of the University, when and if it takes place. Uren veryone 
is aware that the school property large 

that are in the name of the Trustees, but, if this ie ad he 
takes place, is the new and hopefully increased largeste 
faculty and students going to be a matter of Trustees 


Do you agree with this, or do you feel crcl 
just people who pay tuition here and that since ae aa = 
be here for a brief period, that they go away and they 
no real interest? 


d be 
I wouldn’t go so far as to say the latter. That woul 
Perfectly inconsistent with my basic attitude in the matter. 


ae ts 
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You put the situation in a rather awkward set of alternatives 
because in fact, legally, this University and every university 
in the country is in fact the property either of some public 
body, such as the State of New York, in the case of a public 
oy, or the Board of Trustees, established by the char- 

r. 

The charter of Columbia, which stands as it was enacted 
by the legislature and amended the last time in 1810, stands 
in this way: the Trustees of Columbia University are, legally, 
the University, and they have and hold all the powers that 
are granted to the University by the State of New York. The 
amendment of a charter, particularly a charter as old as this 
one, is a tricky and a dangerous and a difficult thing. It i 
dangerous because there are certain rights which Columbia 
University has concerning how it wishes to arrange itself in- 
ternally, which are very important to the autonomy and to 
the independence of Columbia in the State of New York. 
This is essentially our colonial charter, with minor modifica 

tions, and it is a very strong charter to the institution. Once 


One opens up the question of amending a charter, and it's 


difficult process of going through the legislature to do 80, 00¢ 
_ Opens up the possibility of losing a great many advantages © 


independence which the University has, say, vis 2 vis the Re — 
gents of the State of New York, the governor, and other oF 


ganizations in the state, which would be very serious. 

I don’t mean to suggest that there’s no possibility that te 
charter could be amended; nothing formal has been discus \ 
On this, but I think in all probability that the most sensible 
and the most effective way in which there could be chang? 
would be change in the statutes of the University, which 
enacted by the Trustees and which would order certain kin 


of delegations of authority and certain kinds of struct 
and powers. : 


And these would apply to faculty and students as 4 matter 
— not just as a matter of the pleasure of 


, 


In terms of the commitment that’s involved, yes, and per 
haps a matter of right, but in terms again of the legal fact 9 
the matter there is nobody, not even a tenure member 0 
faculty, whose appointment is not at the pleasure of the ice 
ees. No professor in Columbia University has a right to 
there, legally; he can be dismissed by the Trustees at any 
time. I can be dismissed at any time. I don’t have any right 
be at Columbia University, in terms of a legally enforceable 


_ tight, The only people who have a right to be there, and this 
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is true of every other university, and not just of ours, are the — 
Trustees. They are the legal body. ful 
Now, I don’t go around worrying, and I don’t think most © 
professors go around worrying, about their being summarily — 
dismissed. And if they do, they’re a little pathological. So that 
the matter of right in the sense of an understanding among — 
gentlemen as to what’s going on, yes, but as a matter of right 
in the sense of a legally enforceable right—that’s something 
else again. rs 


Ihave a question that I see as, maybe, the initial question 

in this whole crisis, Columbia’s relationship with the Harlem 
community, with its neighbors. There seems to have been 
some unresponsiveness to, for instance, Dr. Clark’s entering 
Hamilton Hall among those black students; at least they did 
not respond to his proposal. Pm wondering what moves has 
bia made, or what moves it expects to make to deal 
With what would be known to the white community as a So- 
called “militant leadership” in Harlem and whether or not 
Columbia has listened to their viewpoint or talked with them. — 
My second question involves the Afro-American Student — 
tion and in what role does the administration of Co- 
lumbia University see their activity? What should it be and 
how they can communicate with the student body to talk 
about the problems involving not only the gym but the other — 

Questions about Columbia as it affects the Harlem community? 


Well, as far as the consultation with the community is con- — 
cerned, I described to you to some extent what we have done 
Over the course of more than a year in talking about the ~ 
gymnasium with some community leaders, and it’s difficult, as 
I said, to identify who does speak for Harlem, but there have 
been those consultations, and in the course of the planning 
and the partial action upon the program that the Ford Foun- 

tion started us on, there have been conversations with hun- 
dreds of leaders including some of the militant leaders, 


though I don’t know exactly how many. 
For instance, if Charles Kenyatta, for instance, or other ..- 
whether he has been consulted, 


them have been, in 
ber of pa 


I can’t say, frankly, flatly, 
but I know a considerable num : 
fact, consulted from time to time, and there's no 
Our part to talk with anybody. : 

Now, as far as the SAS is concerned, it was formed while I 


was in the deanship of the College. It is a 
_ organization in the University; it is an extra 

ity, and it’s a perfectly legitimate extracurri 
Like all the rest of such activities, whether they’re 
or WKCR or whatever it may be, it obviously has 
tant contribution to make to the University becaus 


interest or a particular viewpoint on the 
problems. Be 
. When I was Dean of the College, I found it very 
_ consult with the leaders of SAS on various kinds of 
_ As far as their having any special position in rela 
_ other sets of organizations on the campus, 
- wouldn’t think that that would be fair or appropri 


MENT, APRIL 24, 1968 


Many students who did not attend SDS/SAS’s noon 
Tuesday may not understand why we and hundreds of 
fellow students took the actions we did: tearing down part 
the fence at the Columbia construction site in Morningsi : 

ie ask ares 
( oe 


Park and, after one of our brothers was arrested there, 
pying Hamilton Hall and not permitting Columbia 

Dean Coleman to leave his office. What, peopl Ted 
on by the administration and the Conservative Union), what 
do they want? Do we see here at Columbia that evil Lyndon 


fact a reaction to University actions, the ¢ 
months and years of demands by different groupe of blac 


ple) against the Institute for Defense Analysis; 


roaches), in every building on Morningside Heights (except, 

of course, Riven Drive), and many buildings in Harlem 

and the West Side. gate 
racism” and “‘institutional 


But what do we mean by “Jiberal d é 
Tacism”? How can Admi tors Grayson Kirk and David 


Truman, upstanding liberals who are against the war, for 
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civil rights, who would go so far as to hold a na —— 
and even cancel school for a day to honor Marti anne 
King—how can they be racists? It is actually. be re 
Like all other institutions in this society, when it is mes 
ministration’s economic interest to exploit and opr ava 
ple, they try to pick on downtrodden people be " ano 
Support. They need cafeteria (and other) wor we $65 a 
take execrable working conditions and salaries ook. Bud 
week—-so they hire black and Spanish-speaking te aot wal 
these people had a union, they would have the s ae ade 
sist Columbia and wrest improvements from it— ee i 
tration fights unions tooth and nail (since 1928) iand oe 
timidation, scabs and firing workers. They want la ental 
their buildings on (or to build housing pee Uni- 
at guaranteed profit rate Percy Uris, Trustee, black aa 
versity). Where do they get the land? By pore ot of theif 
Spanish-speaking and poor white working people id you like 
homes BY FORCE AND VIOLENCE. (How _ 
the heat turned off on your family in ed ee ot tae 

And they want to build a gym. They vee ee 
park. Whose park do they pick? Do they te class, while 
area in Riverside Park, across from apenas ; Bs! F 
Riverside Drive? No, indeed. hey aoe cate 

tk they’ve been eating away at for years: pe 
black pee di and their children, in a black community 


cares? The city government will never do anything for 
Neither will anyone else, 


ge ation 
tution—Columbia has to defend itself. The ae ie 
doesn’t worry then about violence—it calls up a 


cal warfa 
Pacificati 
So wh 
go; don’ E 
Son [the arrested demonstrator] go; he’s held prisonet 
Prison; and don’t hol 
tage with expulsion, t 
And when De: 
talk to you,” 
tions. Get out 


threats of discipline. Then we'll talk to you.” Howevel, 
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strators) and we’ll talk to you.” That is why only our first 
demand is not negotiable; we will discuss with the administra-— 
tion the means by which (as a eulogy of Dr. King?) it will 
terminate its racist policies. 


Here are our demands: 


1, All disciplinary probation against the six originally 
charged must be lifted, and no reprisals taken against any- 
one in this demonstration. 

2. All construction of the Columbia gym must stop NOW. 

3. The University must use its good offices to see that all 
charges against persons arrested at the gym site be 
dropped. ; S 

4. All relations with IDA must be severed, including Presi- 
dent Kirk and Trustee William Burden’s membership. 

5. President Kirk’s edict on indoor demonstrations must be 
dropped. / 

6. All judicial decisions should be made in an open hearing 
with due process judged by a tripartite committee of stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators. 


At the present time, in response to the University’s seizure 
and barricade of Morningside Park, SAS is barricaded in 
Hamilton Hall, and SDS is barricaded in Low Library to en- 
force the above demands on the College and University ad- 
mMinistrations., 

Support those in Hamilton and 
Low—support our demands. 
Come to the Sundial 
come NOW! 
endorsed by School of Architecture, 
—SAS— —SDS— 


_ tirely false issue by individuals who are either not 


OPEN LETTER TO FACULTY FE 
THE STRIKE COORDINATING 
MITTEE, APRIL 27, 1968 


_ The Administration has attempted elsewhere om 
and will attempt here to divert discussion from the 
tive nature of student demands to alleged “coercive tact 
employed. Perhaps they have tried to distract attention 
Cause student and community requests to make short } 
tations of their positions have been denied, or because | 
man Petersen of the Board of Trustees refers to the com 
nity furor over the Gym issue as “an attempt to create @ 


With or who disregard the facts.” Perhaps because Of 
New York Times’ criticism of the University’s “Civic Be 
or their publication of material detailing the true nat 
the I.D.A. Perhaps because student opinion is overwhs 
_ ingly in support of the demands, or because Spectator 
_ cial Sunday Issue), the CUSC, recognized moderate § 
leaders—Sachems, Nacoms, Cit Council, etc., and sigs 
numbers of faculty have supported the demands, i 
amnesty. Perhaps, in short, because the administrati 
tion cannot stand scrutiny, ; 
These acts must be viewed in the context of months 
years of demands by different groups of black and white 
dents and affected community people that Columbia €XP 
and justify its actions and policies, and that students an 
ulty have access to and participation in the decisions <A 
the University. aa 
To those who support our demands but reject our & 
we ask: Where were you when 400 students marched P& 
fully into Low Library to present Grayson Kirk with 4 
asking for disaffiliation with I.D.A.? The official 
this letter: “We cannot respond because there was fe 
address.” Where was the legitimate means for dis 
when S.D.S. challenged President Kirk to discuss LD. 
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there was no response at all? Where were you when peaceful 
demonstrations were held at the gym site and the University — 
pressed charges against a minister for trespassing? And what | 
should we have done when S.D.S. presented a petition on 
I.D.A. with 1700 names to President Kirk and his response 
Was to discipline six student political leaders for marching — 
into the building? ta 

You should ask yourselves if the reason you nOW care — 
about our demands is because we are using the very tactics 
we are at this time. The critic who denounces student demon- 
strators or their tactics must first offer evidence that methods 3 
short of what they employed would have been effective. Over 
the years, no such evidence has been forthcoming, as any 
minor concessions have been short-lived, politically empty, 
and easily co-optable. 


AMNESTY 


The demonstrators are firm in their demand for amnesty. 
Why? The substance of amnesty must be seen as a political, 
Rot a disciplinary, demand. We are not demanding merely 
that no one be punished for wrongdoing: the substantive de- 
mands of the strike are just and our actions are necessary to 
achieve them. In addition, neither campus nor community 
Pressure will permit reprisals against strikers whose a= 
they support. 

Neither is amnesty held as a position to barter for the 
other demands, With the administration discredited in ie 
eyes of campus and community, it is only the establishment 
of student-faculty structures which can insure justice. Just as 
the administrative structure of the University informs the po- 


litical decisio d positions which it implements the de- 
narneate ae litical demands and struc- 


Sponsible position, once the crisis is ov s 

As the Speuaiee editorial of April 26 asserts, ‘It must be 
made clear that it is the failure of the Administration tod 
allow students and faculty their fundamental rights that has 
Precipitated the student demonstrations and splits with the 
faculty. Not until the Administration 1s prepared to grant 
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these rights can the future of the University be made both 
democratic and secure.” 

We invite your participation in the vital discussions now in 
progress concerning the direction of Columbia University. 


The Strike Coordinating Committee 


RESOLUTION OF THE AD HOC 
FACULTY GROUP, APRIL 28, 1968 


We believe that there is a fundamental crisis which is shak- 


ing the foundations of this University and that thus far no 
solution has been found. The Ad Hoc Faculty Group pro- 
poses what we believe may be the last possibility of peaceful 
settlement. 


Ls 


We recommend that the President establish the Tripartite 
Commission in the form defined in the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee composed of Professors Galanter, 
Hovde and Trilling. 

We recommend that the University statutes be revised 
by the Trustees so that the Tripartite Commission serve 
as the body of ultimate judicial review on all matters 
affecting University discipline. 

We believe that the dimensions and complexity of the 
current crisis demand that a new approach of collective 
responsibility be adopted, and in this light insist that uni- 
form penalties be applied to all violators of the disci- 
pline of the University. 


All excavation work at the gymnasium site having been 
suspended, we now recommend that the Trustees at their 
next meeting, which we urge occur within three days, re- 
quest the Mayor of the City of New York urgently to 
convene a panel composed of: 

a. representatives of the Trustees, 

b. representatives of the Community appointed by 
the Mayor, 

c. representatives of the Faculty to be chosen by 
the faculty themselves. ; 

We recommend that this panel review the gymnasium 
and adopt an alternative to the present plans, Should the 
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alternative involve remaining on the present site, this 


oa MP 


rGip tale i) 
} 


plan shall be acceptable to the representatives of the 
Community. i 


We request that once the President indicates that he ac- 
cepts these resolutions as his recommendations to the 
Trustees, we call upon the students now improperly oc- 
cupying various buildings to vacate these buildings 
immediately and to submit themselves to due process as 
shall now be established. 


These proposals being in our judgment a just solution to 
the crisis our University is presently undergoing, we 
pledge that 

a. If the President will not adopt these proposals, 
we shall take all measures within our several con- 
Sciences to prevent the use of force to vacate these 
buildings. 

b. If the President does accept our proposals but 
the students in the buildings refuse to evacuate 
these buildings, we shall refuse further to interpose 
pobomagd between the Administration and the stu- 

ents, 


We cannot believe the Trustees, charged with the wel- 
fare of all segments of the University, will not accept a 
solution regarded as just by students, faculty, and the 
President. 


As members of the faculty, we are determined to do 
everything within our power rapidly to resume the full 
life of this institution in the firm expectation that our 
proposals will permit a climate to prevail that will once 
again allow reason, judgment and order to reign, 


REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE 
MATHEMATICS BUILDING 


(FLOORS 2 TO 5. THE THIRD FLOOR 
IS THE MAIN FLOOR.) 


Upon close examination, the damage caused to the mathe- 
matics building on these floors appears to be much less exten- 
sive than a first impression on Tuesday would convey. 

_ A report on the 6th floor (Social Psychology) is being filed 
independently, and is included as Appendix A. : 

The present report distinguishes three periods. We attempt __ 
to describe both the damage and non-damage in each peri 
as well as actions in each period which did lead or did not 
lead to damage. 


I. Actions by the students during their period of occupation. 


(a) The students used desks, chairs, and other 
items of furniture to build barricades at the front 
entrance and the tunnel exits. They also used some 
library shelyes (easily removed) to barricade win- 
dows facing Broadway, but the books and periodi- 
cals on these shelves had previously been stacked 
neatly before removal of the shelves. At a late stage 
of the occupation, partitions in the 2nd floor lava- 
tory were ripped out, and one urinal was removed. 


(b) Some (perhaps 3 or 4) small window panes 
in doors were broken to gain access to areas where 
the students did not have keys. 


(c) The very first day, some other window panes 
were broken by three students who were not re- 
garded as “occupants” of the building, and who 
were ejected from the building by the occupants 
when they were discovered doing this. 
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(d) Slogans were written on the walls. These 
were not approved by the general membership, but 
were condoned. 


(e) There was some displaced furniture, but noth- 
ing incompatible with habitation of a building not 
. designed for that purpose by 150 to 200 persons. 


(f) When the police came into the building and 
at the time of the arrests, a box (or boxes?) of plain 
envelopes, and a box containing Graduate Student 
information cards were thrown out of the window 
by students. 


(g) One drawer in one filing cabinet in the De- 
partmental Office on the 5th floor was broken into. 


Il. Actions by the police in the process of evacuating the 


It, 


students. 


(a) Damage caused by getting through the barri- 
cades put up by students. 


(b) Breaking down doors in those offices in 
which students were barricaded from the inside, 


(c) There is one testimony that some policemen 
kicked down garbage cans and strew garbage from 
plastic bags on the fioor. 


Damage done between Tuesday morning April 30 and 
Wednesday afternoon, during which period access to the 
meee was limited only to police and press photogra- 
phers. 


(a) The Xerox machine was seriously damaged. 


(b) Eyewitnesses who had been in the building 
Tuesday morning between approximately 7 and 
10:30 AM reported that Rooms 512 (which had 
been the supply room) and 414, were in very good 
order. These same eyewitnesses report that Wednes- 
day afternoon, they saw bags of rice ripped open 
and a large can of tomato juice broken on a desk in 
Room 512. They report in 414 the presence on the 


i 
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~ wall of a large ink splash which had not been there : 
Tuesday morning. rig 


(c) _A photographer, Charlotte von Segesser, 
working for a Swiss magazine states that her photo- _ 
graphic equipment and other personal effects locked 
up in Professor Kolchin’s office have disappeared 
during this period. ee 


General Remark. It appears that the students were extremely 
careful about personal property of the staff, library property, 
and departmental equipment, As a consequence, damage by — 
students to personal property was negligible. A few of the cur- — 
Tent periodicals of the library will have to be replaced. 


Submitted by 

Samuel Eilenberg 

Professor 
Mathematics Department ~ 


APPENDIX A 


Damage Done to the Department of Social 
Psychology, 6th Floor, Mathematics Hall 


Mathematics Hall was occupied by the student demonstra- 
tors early Friday morning, April 26, 1968. For most of Fri- 
day, students in the Social Psychology Department, located — 
on the sixth floor, were permitted to enter and leave the pth 
building by the demonstrators. Among those who did so were 
Larry Gross, Alan Campbell, Patricia Mayhew, Melvyn pain: Gecg 
Howard Cappell, and Paul Nesbitt. They unlocked the fron 
door to the department in order to prevent possible damage 
to the door and cleared data, IBM cards and ica from 
the calculator room (618) into a small ee Pee 
609A. They subsequroly oe the door to 609A ani 
other doors inside the dep i 

i i i demonstrators into 609B 

Sometiite PG ae it all of which re laboratory 


and C, and into 610 and 6 i 1 
rooms. Gross and Campbell were conducting an experiment, 
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and they continued to have access to the building throughout 
the demonstration and made periodic checks to see whether 
any damage was being done. They reported that there was 
none. : 

Students and faculty occasionally scanned the outside of - 
the building to see whether or not the faculty offices were 
lighted. No lights were visible at the various times when the 
building was checked. : 

Between 12:30 and 1 A.M. on the morning of Tuesday, 
April 30, Alan Campbell was in the 600 area of the Mathe — 
matics Building. No faculty offices had been opened. Rooms — 
609C and 611 were being used for sleeping. The only dam 
age observed at this point was a broken chair in 610. 

At four A.M. of the same morning, after the police 
entered the building, Professor Richard Christie saw lights 80 
on in rooms 605, 606, 607 and 608, faculty and student of 
fices on the south side of Mathematics Hall. A few demon- — 
strators were still visible in the windows of the Mathematics 
Lounge on the fifth floor and were lighting candles on the 
window ledges. 

At approximately 5:15, Professor Christie and Warren 
Goodell, Vice-President for Administration, inspected the 2 
600 floor. This was half an hour after all student demon 
Strators had been removed from the building. Police had fore 
ibly opened doors that had been locked previously. 

Was no sign of any damage or looting, and no evidence 
— presence in the rooms locked prior to 

Later Tuesday morning, when the police permitted faculty 
members to go to their offices, Professor Christie noticed 
the desk drawers in rooms 601, 602, 603 and 604 had beem 
opened and apparently rifled. 

Administrative Assistant Jane Latane came into 601 Math 
and found that the departmental key box had been oe 
open and her filing cabinets unlocked. Approximately $30 oa 
petty cash money had been taken, also a radio belonging be 
Professor Stanley Schachter, and about six bottles of © ‘ 
quium liquor. The lock was broken on the file cabinet Com” 
taining student records, but the records did not appear be’ 
have been tampered with. The pile of papers on one d Pe 
been spread all over the desk. The key box had master keys 
to the department as well as keys to virtually every lock 
the department, It is evident that this occurred during 
tiod when the police were responsible for the floor. 


. that caused by demonstrators’ 
other objects for use as barricades - 


2. that caused in the search for and eviction 
strators by the police 


3. Miscellaneous thievery sci! police 
building. 


No damage was done to a mimeograph machine 
ary @quipment in rooms used by student ¢ 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY 
AFFAIRS STATEMENT, MAY 9, 1968 


The Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs, having con- 
sidered the circumstances and consequences of the demon- 
strations that began on April 23, 1968, offers its initial rec- 
Ommendations in the document attached to this announce- 
ment. These recommendations pertain to the particular disci- 
plinary measures to be taken with regard to participants in 
the demonstrations and to the general procedures that should 
be followed in this case. These recommendations are predi- 
cated on the assumption that trespass charges will be 
dropped. After further consultation, the Joint Committee on 
Disciplinary Affairs will make additional recommendations 
oe the development of permanent disciplinary proce- 

ures. 


Quentin Anderson, Chairman 
Pearl Chesler 

Arthur Danto 

Robert Delahunty 

Andrew Gaspar 

William K. Jones 

Peter B. Kenen 

David Malament 

James McMillian 

J. Malcolm Miller 

George A. Perera 

Richard V. Porcelli 

Chester Rapkin 

Richard C. Robey, Executive Secretary 
Jerome H. Weiner 

John Wellington 

Eric Witkin, Vice Chairman 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY 
AFFAIRS STATEMENT, MAY 138, 1968 


The Joint Co 
 President’s statement of 9 May, the indicat: 
that same date, and the President's letter of 10 May ove 

ing that the President will not use his present statutory 


1. The Joint Committee has indicated that its recommenda- 
tions for intramural discipline are predicated on the iy be 


dropped. It has also recommended that no penal goes in — 
to probation be imposed for the act of ean tak Deans 
demonstrations. The Joint Committee suggests rning intra- 
begin to implement its recommendations serie ye held 
mural discipline, but that application of all ; C Cocnnite cu 
in abeyance, pending action in the courts. The eyes fhe 6 
tee will entertain an appeal from a penalty ap) Pee even if 
final disposition of trespass charges against i Joint Commit- 
that penalty is otherwise consistent with the Join 

tee’s recommendations. 


. mmittee ive 
2. In its appellate capacity, the Joint Co: ‘ haar tilt 
close scrutiny to procedures followed ue wtitten state- 
cases. It stresses, again, the student’s right to feibeesal and to 
ment of charges, to an open hearing before a t evidence in 
a transcript of that hearing, his Tight . iii f his choos- 
his defense, and his right to advice by erga ts imposed 
ing. The Joint Committee will not uphold ju eae 
by procedures that do not meet these basic standards. 
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3. Students are reminded of the bases for appeal to the Joint _ 
Committee. They may appeal directly from a Dean’s decision | 
| 


if; 


(a) Penalties are applied before final disposition of 
' pending trespass charges; 


(b) Penalties for participation in the demonstrations 
are more severe than those recommended by the Joint 
Committee; or 


(c) A Dean declines to institute formal proceedings | 
of the kind recommended by the Joint Committee — 
when a student denies participation in the demonstra- 
tions, when he is charged with an individual offense — 
additional to participation, or when penalties proposed 
by the Dean reflect an anterior probationary status. 


A student may appeal the decisions of a tribunal on any 
and all grounds, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY — 
AFFAIRS STATEMENT, MAY 28, 1968 


This statement is a summary of major recommendations by 
the Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs. It relates to 
procedures and penalties that should be applied in connection 
with the demonstrations of 23 April through 30 April. 


1. Deans should summon all students charged with of- 
fenses in connection with those demonstrations. A student 
who fails to appear should be suspended. The Joint Commit- 
tee has not indicated the period for which a student should be 


suspended; any student dissatisfied with the circumstances or 
duration of the suspension, or whose petition for reinstate- 
ment has been denied, may appeal to the Joint Committee. 


2. When a student appears, the Dean should state the 
charge against him. The student need not answer that charge. 


3. If a student is charged with participation in the demon- 
strations and admits that charge, the Dean should place him 
On disciplinary probation through 30 June 1969. That proba- 
tion should not involve withdrawal or reduction of financial 
aid or restrictions on political activity. 
charge or stands mute, the Dean 

the kind described in the report 
of the Joint Committee, dated 9 May, at which hearing the 


choosing. 


5. If a Dean charges @ student with a more serious offense 
or proposes more severe penalties because the student was on 
probation when the alleged offense occurred, the Dean should 


proceed as in (4), above, 
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6. No penalty described in (3) through (5) above should 
go into effect against a student until criminal trespass charges 
against that student connected with the same demonstrations 
have been resolved. 


7. No student charged by the Dean should receive his di- 
ploma until the charge has been resolved. Diplomas should 
not be withheld from students placed on disciplinary proba- 


tion, whether or not that probation has been held in abey- 
ance, 


8. Any student who believes that a Dean has proceeded 
against him in a fashion that violates any recommendations 
of the Joint Committee can appeal directly to the Joint Com- 
mittee. Any student can likewise appeal from a decision by a 
tribunal. For details, consult the report of the Joint Commit- 


AR dated 9 May, and the supplementary statement, dated 13 
ay. 


_ The Joint Committee is considering procedures and penal- 
ties to be applied in connection with the demonstrations of 21 


May and 22 May, It will also consider permanent disciplinary 
procedures, 


LETTERS TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


(These communications illustrate 
the confusion which resulted 
from the complicated disciplinary 
procedure established during the 
course of the crisis.) 


August 14, 1968 


Professor Quentin Anderson i 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs 
Hamilton Hall 

Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


Dear Professor Anderson: 


I am writing to you as one of the graduate students sus- 
pended as a result of the demonstration of May 21, 1968, in 
Hamilton Hall. I recently wrote to Professor Joseph Bauke, 
Chairman Pro Tempore of the Tribunal of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, to request a hearing in the 
appeal my suspension from Columbia. I asked for a formal 
appeal hearing in accord with the June 3, 1968, statement of 
the Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs. In a letter dated 
August 12, 1968, Professor Bauke stated that any appeal 
would have to wait until the end of September; at least two 
members of the Tribunal will be on vacation at any time 
until the beginning of the new semester. I realize that no indi- 
vidual is at fault, but I would like to bring to your attention 
the fact that the Tribunal did not begin to meet until the 
middle of July. 


The procedures established for institutionalizing change 1m 
the modes of discipline at Columbia seem to be giving pn ei 
students who, by appealing their cases in the Tribunals, wis 
to participate in the restructuring of Columbia, very little op- 
portunity to do so. 


When I spoke to Professor Bauke on the telephone yesterday 
afternoon, he mentioned that the Faculty Handbook recom- 
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Tribunal in order to 


an ; that ‘members of the Faculty return to the Columbia 
area at least ten days before registration. I intend to write let- 
ters to the permanent elected members of the Tribunal re- 
questing a hearing as early as possible in September. I hope 
that the members of the Tribunal will abide by the guidelines 
of the Faculty Handbook so that the situation which has re- 
sulted from confusion about the workings of disciplinary 
Matters may be cleared up as soon as possible. It is unfortu- 
nate that the future of some students must be placed in jeop- 
ardy because of lack of planning with respect to time. 


Thank you very much for your consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 
August 24, 1968 


Professor Quentin Anderson 

_ Chairman, Joint Disciplinary Committee 
Hamilton Hall 

Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


Dear Professor Anderson, 


1 am writing in résponse to the memorandum of the Joint 
Disciplinary Committee dated August 15. I wrote to you on 
that date (before I received your memorandum), setting 
forth the circumstances of my case, but I shall briefly outline 
them for you again. 


On August 9, I wrote to Professor Joseph Bauke, Chairman 
Pro Tempore of the Tribunal in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
to request a formal appeal hearing in the Tribunal. On Au- 
gust 13, I received a letter from Professor Bauke stating that 
the Tribunal would be unable to hold appeal hearings until 
the end of September because at least two members of the 
Tribunal will be out of town at any time until the fall semes- 
ter begins. I called Professor Bauke on August 13, and he 
was kind enough to give me the names of the permanent 
members of the Tribunal; he suggested that I write to them 
requesting a hearing in the end of September. It has also 
come to my attention that Dean Sullivan will be out of town 
through the middle of September. 


| aes. Letters to the ICDA 


* a eee 


In keeping with your statement of August 15, I a 
ing you to direct that my suspension be revoked a ae Ae 
Teference to the suspension be expunged from my record. “ig 
is imperative that this matter be cleared up as pemragte= peri 
ble so that I may make application for a student <3 
Tegister for the fail semester. ... 


Sincerely yours, 


3 September 1968 


Professor Quentin Anderson : 
Joint Committee on Disciplinary Affairs 


Dear Professor Anderson: 


I understand that Miss is prepared to 9 ee 
Pension from the University directly to the age fact that 
on Disciplinary Affairs. I call your attention ee od ec: 

iss —__ having been suspended on June 7, dinarily have 
two months in making this appeal that would Faculty of Phi- 
oa heard by the disciplinary tribunal of the F Pee 
Osophy. . iss ——’s recent 

The disciplinary action which resulted in ee ilowing stat- 
Suspension from the University is based on the fo ; ; 
utes of the University: : 


1. The 
defined in 
upon the ro i 
demic credits, his graduation, and the Deeg ee 
gree or the granting of any certificate, sha h shall be 
disciplinary powers of the University whic 


a ’ ds it deems — 
cancel his registration at any time on any groun 
advisable.” 


js reproduced verbatim = 
As Miss — is aware, this statute 1s sy actl geeie 
on the reverse of her University registration card. 


: is charged 
2. The specific statute (#356) that ee grounds of the 
with violating stipulates that “The zoo the approval of the 
University may not be used . . . without authority of the 
Trustees or that of the President acting by 
Trustees.” 


“tv ie ordinarily delegated 
This and other disciplinary authority is or ee 


. was in violation of on May 21-22 when she fail 
‘Hamilton Hall at the request of Dean Harry S. Cole-— : 


—— is further specifically charged with the violation — 
Jniversity regulations as set forth in the President’s mem- 
ndum of 25 September 1967 which, among other matters, 
pulated that “Picketing or demonstrations may not be con- 
within any University building.” 


Sincerely, 


September 5, 1968 


oint Disciplinary Committee 
307 Mathematics Hall 
aumbia University 
ew York, 10027 


ar Committee Members, 


writing to clarify further the situation relating to my @B- 


This afternoon, I received a copy of a letter to Professor AD~ 
_ derson from Dean Kevin Sullivan, dated September 3, which 
implies a misrepresentation of my case. Dean Sullivan mem 
tions that I am prepared to appeal my suspension directly t0 
the Joint Committee; Professor Jones, however, has explained — 
_ to me that the August 15, Memorandum does not require 
_ Mor even encourage, a suspended student to appeal to the 
_ Joint Committee on substantive grounds. The August 15, 
_ Memorandum rather ensures that students will be able tO 
_ take full advantage of the procedures established by the Joint 
_ Committee even if the Tribunals are unable to meet before 
bi: the beginning of the new academic year. In other words, the 
Joint Committee has decided to consider procedural aspects 
of the cases of certain students who attempted to appeal in 
accord with the procedures outlined by the committee in # 
June 3, statement, but were denied their appeal because 1™ 
‘Tribunals could not be convened. 


—_ 
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Dean Sullivan mentions in his letter that I delayed two 
months in making my appeal, that is, I received a letter of — 
Suspension about June 7, and did not file an appeal until Au- 
gust 9. I would like to take this opportunity to explain the 

apparent delay. The Tribunal in the Faculty of Philosophy 

did not begin to meet until July 19. The first case they heard — 
Was that of William ; Mr. did not receive a 
Statement of the charges against him until July 15. This was — 
the first formal statement relating to a particular appeal to — 
come from the office of Dean Sullivan. Thus, there could 
sy been no statement of the charges against me until that 

ate, 


Before this time, moreover, my lawyer . . . was out of town. 
As soon as he returned, we met to discuss the situation relat- 
ing to my appeal and the specific means we would use im 
furthering my case. We decided to ask professors of mine to 
testify at my hearing. Before I could request a date for a 
hearing, I wanted to be sure that my witnesses would be will- 
ing and able to appear in my behalf. Accordingly, I wrote to 
Professors Cornell, Rosenberg, and Tayler and spoke to Pro- 
fessor Stade (all in the English Department) to —— 
Whether they would testify in my behalf and when it wo’ 
be convenient for them to do so. Professors Cornell, Basen, 
berg, and Tayler were out of town for the summer; m 
these men, however, offered to testify for me (or is! poh a4 
ters of testimony to the Tribunal) as soon as I coul pig 
hearing date. I heard from my professors during 
week of July and the first week of August. 

i al in 
During the first week of August, I heard that the Tribun 
the Faculty of Philosophy would be unable to — one 
the first week in September. I was unsure as to re tee. 
ra follow but I thought ~e napa = pe eer a oad 

r th ing at all. dvised i i 

time to. vite se a hearing date as soon as a i 
September). Thus, on August 9, I wrote to . essor ae 
commally requests aa os Whee & bec 
outlined by the Joint Co on June 3. 
Obvious that no hearing coals Pe: Dee ugar 4 poe par 
ter be lawyer] 
immediately we you attention. Therefore, I ys be you 
(and to Dean Sullivan) on August 15, setting fo e cir- 
cumstances of my case. 


I hope this letter has sufficiently explained what Dean Sulli- 
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ue fetes to as my delay. In short, I did not think it sentinttc: 
‘to attempt to appear at a hearing in my own behalf without 
having first outlined a cogent and reasoned defense of my 
Own conduct. My professors concurred in this opinion and 
tnost readily agreed to help me in this situation. 


7 It is now September 5. According to your Memorandum of 


August 15, my suspension ought to be automatically revoked 
‘tomorrow, September 6, Registration is in two weeks’ time; I 
‘shall need a student loan in order to finance the continuance 
of my education. I would very much appreciate your settling 


_ this case as soon as possible; if you are unable to have a for- 


_ mal meeting to discuss the situation, I would appreciate your 
_ notifying the Registrar and the English Department so that I 
can register for the coming semester. 


It is indeed unfortunate that once you have provided the 


means by which students like myself should be enabled to 


_ Tegister, you are unable to implement your statements by de- 
_ cisive action. 


Sincerely yours, 


“A MESSAGE TO ALUMNI, PARENTS, 
AND OTHER FRIENDS OF COLUM- 
BIA” 


from Grayson Kirk, June 1, 1968 
President’s Room June 1, 1968 


As you know all too well, many serious events have 0c- 
curred on the Columbia campus in recent weeks. Because it 
concerns you deeply, I know that you have been following 
closely the reporting by the press and the broadcast media of 
the events that have so disrupted the closing weeks of our ac- 
ademic year. This reporting has been extensive but, necessar- 
ily, it has been disjointed and fragmentary. As friends of Co- 
lumbia University you should have some information about 
these happenings directly from the president's office. 

Ever since the outbreak of violence that swept over our 
Morningside campus in the days following April twenty-third 
I have wanted to be in communication with you. I have 
Wanted to give you a full and objective account of the events 
as they came upon us and to tell you why we moved when 
and as we did to cope with them. Unfortunately, my col- 
leagues and I have been so caught up in the fast-moving se- 
quence of developments that we have had no time until now 
to prepare such an account. Still less have we had sufficient 
time to analyze these events and to refiect upon their mean- 
ing, in policy terms, for the future life and growth of the 
University that means so much to all of us. 

In time, of course, many detailed accounts will be written, 
but we cannot wait for them because you, more than the gen- 
eral public, have a special and proper concern Over what has 
been taking place; others, in particular your non-Columbia 
friends, will expect you to have information from official 
sources. Hence, on the eve of Commencement I have decided 
to send you this interim message giving you my personal 
answers to some of the questions that are being asked by our 


friends and the concerned public. — : 
I am sure I do not need to recount for you in detail the 
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i) 0 
- facts of the disruptions that have occurred. On the afternoon 
of April twenty-third, a group of students consisting of mem 
_ bers of the Students Afro-American Society (SAS) and the | 
Columbia chapter of Students for a Democratic 5 i 
(SDS) occupied Hamilton Hall and held the Acting Dean of ~ 
the College, Henry S. Coleman, hostage for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Shortly before six a.m. the following morning, — 
the white students participating in the occupation left Hamil 
ton and forced their way into Low Library, injuring one of | 
Our security guards in the process. These SDS students then — 
broke into the suite of offices on the second floor occupied by 
Dr. Truman, myself and our secretarial staffs, and pro 
to barricade themselves inside. At about ten p.m. on the same — 
day other students seized Avery and by the next morning” 
they had barricaded all entrances to that building. At four 
a.m. on April twenty-fifth, Fayerweather Hall was seized and ~ 
shortly after midnight on Friday, April twenty-sixth, the 
Mathematics Building (formerly the home of the School of 
Engineering) was broken into and occupied. In the melee at 


Mathematics a janitor was injured and hospitalized. Thus, bY — 
Friday morning, four of our principal buildings, plus my OWS” 
Offices in Low Library, were in illegal occupancy. pe 
_ After long and fruitless efforts at discussion and negotia- 
tion by officers of the administration, many devoted faculty — 
members and helpful persons from outside the University, it 
became clear that the administration had only two possible 
courses of action. We could either grant the student demands, — 
including full amnesty for all participants, or we could Te 
quest the City police to remove the students by force. 
were not willing under any circumstances to grant 
for these illegal acts, so we began to make the necessary ie ; 
rangements for police action. In the early morning hours. 
Tuesday, April thirtieth, a force of more than 1,000 police 
Temoved the students from the occupied buildings. More or 
700 arrests were made (including over 500 students), mosty 
for criminal trespass, though some persons resisted arrest 4 
were so charged. About 100 persons were treated for inj 
Three persons were hospitalized, two of them policemen, @ 


1A full account of the events of April 23-30 was given by, Dr. se 
B. Truman, Vice President and Provost of the University, in @ 
sion program three days after the buildings were cleared. The Pf 
entitled ‘The Columbia Crisis,” and broadcast “live” over 
tonal Television Network, was arranged and conducted by § 
the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. A 
of the program, edited for brevity, is available on written 1 
Dr, Truman’s office. 
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at the time of this writing the two policemen were still in the 
hospital. ne 
Thereafter, the SDS, joined by others, called for a student 


strike. After a few days when feelings ran high on all sides as 
@ consequence of the emotional shock produced by the police — 
action, most of our classes, except for those in Columbia Col- 


oh 


lege, the School of Architecture and the School of General 
Studies, resumed normal operation. In those divisions of the 
Riversity where disruption continued because of sympathy — 
with the strike, many classes continued to be held off-campus, 
homes of professors, or in other buildings in the vicin- 


Other disruptions occurred later. On the evening of Friday, 
May seventeenth, the SDS, together with some people in the — 


City rie 
Once and later in the night the building was cleared of its ille- 
8al occupants. More than 100 arrests were made—about 


ing relating to their part ‘ A 
students challestedl the legality of the hearing, announced 
that they would not appear, an¢ P ; ; 
student rally at the sum-dal which culminated in» march to 
Hamilton Hall and its reoccupation oy ane ea veference will 
The Joint Disciplinary Comm! Ment: who fi 
be made later—had recommended phew neat 8 “74 dinct te 
to appear before the Dean when en cor tn a =o) as 
hearing should be suspended. An students wh ied § fused A 
after five p.m. that the summoned - pe a 
= Sor ded. With the authorization of my 
oie . brates ‘of the College then announced to the 
ce the rs iton Hall that since they had ignored his 
occupants of Hamil ilding, the University would summon the 
necessary, and that 
police to evict them by ee ee eee 
K » 


sgl 


’ 
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At about 2:30 a.m., May twenty-second, the police arrived 
on campus and cleared the building. Approximately 100 stu- 
dents and 30 outsiders were arrested. The evacuation of the 
building was handled in a rapid and orderly manner. 

Almost immediately, however, further trouble developed. 
More than half of the students in Hamilton had left before 
the police arrived. Some of them and others who had not 
been in the building now began to attack other buildings. 
Paving bricks were thrown through nearly twenty plate-glass 
windows. Glass doors were broken and fires were set in both 
Hamilton and Fayerweather Halls. Irreplaceable notes in one 
professor’s office were deliberately burned. 

Hundreds of persons were roaming the campus in this orgy 
of destruction. The threat to the University was so great that, 
after consultation with my senior administrative associates, I 
requested the City police to return and clear the entire cam- 
pus. An announcement of this decision was broadcast 
immediately over the student radio station and over bull- 
horns to the crowds. Warning was given that all persons who 
refused to leave the campus would be subject to arrest. 

In this operation, carried out shortly before five a.m., nu- 
Merous arrests were made and a substantial number of civil- 
ian and police casualties occurred. The University carried on 
its usual operations the next day, although access to the cam- 
pus was controlled by the same inspection of Columbia iden- 
tification cards that had been the practice on the days 
immediately following the first police action. 

In a public statement made in the early morning hours, I 
concluded with these words: 


The essential activities that constitute the life of this 
and every other university—teaching, discussions among 
faculty and students, scholarly and scientific investiga- 
tion—cannot be carried on in an atmosphere of actual 
or threatened violence. 

There may have been some disbelief on the part of 
some of the rebellious students that the University would 
ever discipline large numbers of students. I think it im- 
portant for me to state that if disciplinary probation, 
suspension, or even permanent expulsion must be dealt 
to any number of students, this action will be taken. Co- 
lumbia University must and will honor its commitment 
to educate those students who genuinely want what a 
great university can provide them, 
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_ Since that time the campus has been reasonably quiet, — 
though filled with rumors of impending trouble. It is the ear= 
Rest hope of the administration and the great majority of our — 


ey and students that calm will continue and reason pre- _ 
v Hii 


Let me now undertake to answer some of the questions — 


which I am sure are in your minds about these disruptions. _ 


On the occasion of the first occupation of buildings, why did _ 
you delay for several days the decision to call in the police 
to remove the trespassers? Hs 


There were three reasons for the delay. First, my col 
leagues and I were well aware of the strong feeling that 
permeates all American universities against the use of munic-— 
ipal police for any purpose on university property. The an-— 
cient and traditional view that a university should be a sanc- 
tuary where police are not supposed to interyene has in- 
fluenced academic attitudes in this country. Moreover, the 
Magnitude of the problem we faced, as evidenced by the num. 
ber of arrests actually made, was such that any police action 
inevitably would be accompanied by physical injuries, and 
this, we knew, would leave emotional scars among faculty ~ 
and students that would not easily or quickly disappear. — 
Hence, we felt strongly that police action should be post- 
poned until all other alternatives were exhausted. My concern ~ 
on this point was borne out by the fact that many persons 
who had been previously unsympathetic to the aims of the 
SDS joined in the demonstrations against the University ad- 
ministration on May first and second after the police action. 

Second. there was a natural and serious concern at City 

2. about the possible reactions of our 
Hall, which we shared, : ‘ 

ee : Jem to the use of police in Hamilton Hall, 
neighbors in Harles ntirely occupied by black 
As indicated, Hamilton Was entre y eee ee 

ar ; view of what had happened in Harlem follow- 
mets aazassiation’ of Dr. Martin Luther King, the possibil- 
ity of actions directed against the University ‘had to be 


weighed carefully, our senior faculty members honest 

s 9 'y and 
f bas bere! ed that, given more time, they could negotiate 
sincer ee settlement. They devoted long hours of work to- 
a ars end, and we felt that the University should not 
bees oth force until it was clear that their efforts would not 
m 


atin <2 weil be, with hindsight, that we should have moved 
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earlier, as we were naturally tempted to do, but I still believe 
__ that we followed the course best calculated to uphold the dig- 
- nity and integrity of the University. At no time did timidity 
or indecision affect our conclusions. 
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Were many persons unconnected with the University involved 
in the occupancy of the buildings? 


One reason, I am sure, why Columbia was considered to 
be a natural target for this assault was the obvious fact that 
the demonstrators could so easily swell their ranks by calling 
in reinforcements from other parts of the New York metro- 
politan area. When the buildings were cleared, approximately 
26 percent of those arrested were not Columbia students. The 
arrest list included some radical agitators and many such 
leaders are known to have been in and out of our buildings 
during the occupation, 


What were the demands of the students? 


Although the precise wording varied from time to time and 
from one group to another, there were six basic demands fre- 
quently listed as preconditions that the University must meet 
before the students would consider evacuating the occupied 
buildings. They were: 


1. Construction of the gymnasium in Morningside Park 
must be terminated. 

2. The University must sever all ties with the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, including the withdrawal from the IDA 
Board of Trustees of both William A. M. Burden (a public 
member of the IDA Board and a Columbia Trustee) and 
the President of the University. 

3. The establishment of a permanent student-faculty Com 
mission, democratically elected, to hear and pass binding 
judgment on all future disciplinary matters. 

4. All legal charges against student and non-student dem- 
onstrators to be dropped. 

5. All University disciplinary action against student dem- 
onstrators to be dropped. 

6. Existing University regulations prohibiting indoor dem 
onstrations to be rescinded. 


What did you do about these demands before calling in the 
police? 


Sei R a tio 
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1. The Gymnasium 


I will discuss later the background of the gymnasium prob- 
lem. At this time, let me say merely that at the request of 
Mayor Lindsay, and in view of the strong sentiment ex- 
pressed by some faculty groups, the Trustees, in an endeavor 
to calm the troubled situation, authorized me to say that they 
had agreed, without prejudice to continuation at a later time, 
to suspend construction of the gymnasium pending further 
discussions with community leaders and other interested par- 
ties. The announcement of this decision was made on Thurs- 
day night, April twenty-fifth. , 


2. The Institute for Defense Analyses 


talent of the highest competence to carry out 
ters relating to the defense and security Of ne | 
Wwelve universities were invited to become insti 


idual capacity. 
The sole purpose of institutional membership of this not- 


for- izati to enable it more 0 Sees 
profit organization was university exerted any — a 


high-quality scientists. No member ; 
Pressure at any time on its faculty members to join IDA or 4G 
Serve as consultants. campus before the - 


As was well known on the Columbia oard had voted — 
first demonstrations occurred, the neta age prom so 
in March to modify the status of poets ‘i 
that, i the sole connec i insti 

at, in the future, the uld be the nomination by insti 


Board in an entirely ind i 5 
would not serve as 2 representative oF te Columbia Trust- 
new arrangement had been approver’. city had been given to 


ees at their March meeting and 

: ? dis- 
es issue, therefore, Was ely syst ae 
torted by the demonstration pe om who, being opposed to 
port of students and faculty believe that the Univer- 


the war in Vietnam, could be led to 
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IDA was directly and officially involved i 


sity through 
__ Some months before the disorders occurred, I had 
proved a request from the University Council to appoint 
‘committee to examine all of Columbia’s external relation 
Ships, including IDA. That Committee has not as yet subn 
ted its report but expects to do so in the near future. F 
decisions concerning its recommendations will, of course, 
with the Trustees of the University. 


3. A Joint Disciplinary Committee 


During the first period of trouble, and on the basis of fac- 
__ulty recommendations, I appointed a three-man faculty com= 
Mittee to propose the organization and scope of operation OF 
_ an administration-faculty-student disciplinary committee. Fol- 
lowing the submission of this report, and prior to the first po 
_ lice action, I appointed such a committee consisting of seven 
Students, seven faculty members and three administrators. 1 
asked the Committee to accept two tasks: , 
(a) to recommend the range of disciplinary penalties and thi 

____ procedures to be applied for their use with respect to all stu- 
_ dents involved in the disturbances, and sik: au 
. (b) to recommend permanent organization and disciplif 
procedures for the future. 
This Committee is now in effective existence and propo 

) to exercise appellate jurisdiction over certain classes of ¢ 
plinary decisions reached in the first instance by the appropl= 
ate deans and then by faculty-student-administration tribun 

in each school. 


4. The demand that all legal charges be dropped. 


Once an arrest for criminal trespass has been made, 
University, acting alone, cannot drop charges that have 
lodged against any offender. It can recommend leniency, 
so desires, and this request may or may not be accepted 
the court. Where charges more serious than those of ¢ 
trespass are made, e.g., resisting arrest or assault, po 
officers are the complainants and the University has no P 
in the court proceedings. The Trustees of the University 
stated publicly that in individual cases, where there appeat 
be mitigating circumstances, they will recommend lenien 


5. The demand for amnesty with respect to Univ 
discipline. 
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The Joint Disciplinary Committee has proposed 
students involved in the April disturbances be placed on 
Plinary probation for a year, and that all students f i 
guilty of more serious offenses be subject to more serious 
penalties. They have also recommended that students who | 
fuse to appear before a Dean to hear charges against them | 
immediately suspended. At no time has the University indi- — 
cated that it was prepared to grant blanket amnesty. 2.0 Rieter 


6. The demand that the existing prohibition of indoor 
demonstrations be rescinded. ul 


Existing University regulations permit outdoor picketing — i 
and demonstrations by recognized student organizations with 
the proviso that they must be carried on without disruption to — 
normal University activities. It is virtually impossible for in- 
door demonstrations to occur without such disruption, and — 
this, apparently, is the reason why those who wish to disrupt — 

Niversity activities haye demanded that the ban be lifted. 


What is the gymnasiam problem? oh Te: 


I find it difficult to write calmly to our — cite i 
about the gymnasium. The whole apictiot 8 ‘cian seem ei 
by its opponents that reason and obj bench to the com- 
to apply to a plan that was ri enti ot 
munity as well as to the University. =. grew nat- 

The idea of the gymnasium in M oats : 
urally out of our success with the oe ach 1957. When 
Playing field which has existed in the park see Co ary 
the playing field proposal for the peition was 
first was launched, the park land in q On the basis of a per- 


mit from the Parks Department, Colum i field, and to 
Teclaim the land, transform it into ee gone per’ Columbia 
construct a small field house. The plan school days and 
would use the field for our 


Program has been so outstanding! the 
2,500 youngsters, divided into @ eee Cohmnbia as OB 
field each year. Were it not for i would be on the 4 
rected and Columbia financed—these 4 Id during the hot 3} 
Streets of Harlem and not on the playing te | 


Summer months. — a 
{ ° 
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The plan for a joint-use gymnasium, adjacent to this field, 
was developed by the Parks Commissioner and myself, with 
the help of many University associates. In brief, we all 
agreed that the rocky escarpment in the park along Morning- 
side Drive could be utilized to build a combination Univer- 
-sity-Community gymnasium that would be of benefit to both 
parties and would not in any significant way occupy usable 
park land. It was agreed by all that the building should be in 
reality two buildings, one superimposed on the other. Since 
most of the community users would not come from Morning- 
Side Heights, it was decided that the lower floors, with a 
ground-floor entrance opening to the East, would be set aside 
for the Community, while the upper floors, opening on to 
Morningside Drive, would be devoted to the needs of Colum- 
bia undergraduates. : 

Columbia agreed to find the funds to finance the entire 
building cost and to staff the athletic programs in the commu- 
nity gymnasium at its own expense. We drew plans to put 
into the community gymnasium all the floorspace and athletic 
facilities which the Parks Department indicated it wished to 
have available. S 

_ We went into this program hesitantly because we recog- 
nized the legal and political hurdles that would have to be ov- 
ercome before such a project could be carried out. One by 
one these steps were taken, and they were taken with full pub- 
licity. The project was approved successively by the Mayor, 
the Board of Estimate, the City Council, the Municipal Art 
Commission, two successive Parks Commissioners, both 
houses of the State Legislature and the Governor. Open 
public hearings were held by the Board of Estimate before its 
approval was given, 

When all these City and State officials and bodies had 
Officially approved the proposal, a lease for the necessary 
land (2.1 acres) was signed and we began to draw our fin 
plans and to try to raise the necessary funds for what we 
knew would be a costly building and program. To date, we 
have raised $5,900,000? of the $11,500,000 needed for com- 
struction. 

The third Parks Commissioner, Mr. Hoving, unlike his two 
predecessors, was not sympathetic to the plan and he used his 
Official position to encourage neighborhood groups to try to 
block its execution. Also, some citizens on the Heights, wh? 
had no interest in the gymnasium project per se but who 
were opposed to the physical expansion of the University on 


2 $3,591,000 actually received, balance in pledges. 


ro. ae 
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the Heights, seized upon the project as a means of causing 
trouble generally for Columbia. ; 

After many meetings with City officials and neighborhood 
leaders, the University voluntarily proposed, and the Board 
of Estimate approved, an amendment to the lease to author- 
ize the University at its own expense to add a swimming 
to the community facilities. The cost of this pool, plus costs 
of supervision, meant that the University was making a total 
Contribution to the community of nearly $3,000,000 to pro- 
vide a facility nowhere else available for the teen-age boys of 
the community. 

Much has been made of the fact that only 16 percent of 
the total floor space of the combined building will be in the 
community gymnasium, but I must reiterate that we placed in 
that part of the building exactly what the Parks heer oe 
desired. Far from being a “land grab” by the Uae oo 
a sincere and costly attempt to give to the community a 
ly-needed facility whereby during the winter as we Saal 
mer months neighborhood boys will be engaged i all at Co- 
athletic competition under trained supervision and 


lumbia’s cost. i niver- 
__If the present opposition should prevail, grate pei 
Sity permanently abandons the project and Loui boys will be 
sium elsewhere on the Heights, the neighborhood some 

the sufferers. Columbia will have 2 8) ‘on aller in the 
location, though it will lose several pce then will 
Shift, but the teen-age boys of the neigh 


have none, 
University’s 
What steps have been taken to re-examine 65 


Structure and procedures? 


tee had not existed at Columbia in the F but because a Uni- 


Was any official reluctance to create *) disciplinary problems 


Versity such as Columbia i had np ordinary disciplinary 


that could not normally be the authority delegated from the 


uch tactics. We have now 
been obliged to set up such an appellate committee and disci- 
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_ plinary tribunals, though we hope they will have few cases to 

_ handle once these disturbances have come to an end. 

Next, because in the atmosphere of the past few weeks 

_ there has been much discussion about the need to “restruc- 
_ ture” the University, the Trustees have created a special 
Committee under the chairmanship of Alan Temple to study 


_ these problems. This Committee will elicit proposals from, 
and carry on discussions with, student, faculty and alumni 


representatives in the months ahead. 
In an endeavor to secure student opinions that would be as 
representative as possible, the Temple Committee requested 


each division of the University to elect representatives for 


this special consultation. One representative was allocated for 
each 500 students and each segment of the University with 
fewer than 500 students was authorized to choose one repre- 
sentative. Some of these student representatives have been 
_ chosen and meetings with the Temple Committee have 
_ Started, 

i, At a joint meeting of the voting members of the Morning- 

side faculties held on April thirtieth, a resolution was passed 
- creating an Executive Committee of these faculties to assist 
in bringing order to the campus. Subsequently, this Commit- 


_ tee was invited to work with the Trustees Committee. Several 


joint meetings of the two committees have been held. The 
faculty committee, with the approval of the Trustees, plans to 
_ carry on a program of research this summer dealing with the 
structure and procedures of Columbia and other comparable 
universities. 

The Executive Committee of the Morningside faculties 
with the support of the Trustees has also brought into being a 
Fact-Finding Commission, headed by Professor Archibald 
Cox of the Harvard Law School, to establish the underlying 
facts and circumstances that led to the disruptions of April 
twenty-third. This Commission has been taking testimony 
from students, faculty and administration. In addition, Mr. 
Harold McGuire, Vice Chairman of the Trustees, has testi- 
fied before the Commission concerning the problem of the 
gymnasium. The findings of this Commission will be awaited 
with much interest by all parts of the University community. 


What are the avowed, long-range goals of the SDS? 


The SDS is a national organization with chapters in many 
colleges and universities. It is overtly dedicated to the de- 

struction or radical transformation of all political, social and _ 
economic institutions. Tom Hayden, twenty-eight years old 
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and a former student at the University of Michigan, is one of 
the national figures in the SDS movement. In our recent trou- 
ble he spent several days with the student trespassers in the 
Mathematics building. Two years ago he wrote: 


The Movement is a community of insurgents sharing 
the same values and identity, seeking an independent 
base of power wherever they are. It aims at a transfor- 
mation of society led by the most excluded and “unqual- 
ified’ people. Primarily this means building institutions 
outside the established order which seek to become the 
genuine institutions of the total society, Ultimately this 
Movement might lead to a Continental Congress called 
by all the people who feel excluded from the higher cir- 
cles of decision-making in the country. 


“The Politics of the ‘Movement’” in 
The Radical Papers, edited by Irving 
Howe, New York, 1966, p. 377. 


More recently and specifically he wrote: 


_ The Columbia students were .. . taking an interna- 
tionalist and revolutionary view of themselves in opposi- 
tion to the very institutions in which they have been 
groomed and educated. They did not want to be in- 
cluded in the decision-making circles of the military-in- 
dustrial complex that runs Columbia; they want to be in- 
cluded only if their inclusion is a step toward transform- 
ing the University. (author’s italics) 


T. Hayden, “Two, Three, Many Columbias,” 
Ramparts, June 15, 1968. 


Even more succinct, perhaps, was an open letter recently 
addressed to me by Mr. Rudd, the head of the Columbia 
SDS, who has now been suspended from the University. In it, 


he wrote: 


If we win, we will take control of your world, your 
corporation, your university, and attempt to mold a 
world in which we and other people can live as human 
beings. Your power is directly threatened since we will 
have to destroy that power before we take over. 


Such statements speak for themselves. They indicate that 
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the SDS? 


For this, there are two obvious reasons. First, a 
is particularly vulnerable to violence. Universities are by 
ture and definition hospitable to the free interchange of all 
ideas and doctrines. They have assumed that the members of — 
each group will have the same respect for contrary opin p 
that they demand for themselves. When a group asserts 
the justice of its views legitimatizes recourse to violence, 
university is ill-prepared by organization and temperament t0 © 
cope with the threat. He 

Second, any substantive victory would offer large rew 

“because the University could then be transformed fro 
home of liberal learning into an instrumentality for s 
revolution. This has happened in many Latin American 
versities as a consequence of student power which by ca 
organization has become radical student power. 


Why did the SDS leaders receive such wide support fi 
other students after the police were called in? : 


In my opinion, the mere shock of seeing a large force 
helmeted police on the campus, followed by the sight and 
firsthand experience of violence, brought to a head the ur 
and emotions of many students. The tensions caused by 
Vietnam war and the then-recent assassination of Dr. Mé@ 
Luther King, Jr. were obvious contributing factors. 


Does the Columbia “affair” have significance for all 
education in the United States? 


If any of our alumni have any doubt on this score, I’ 
they could read even a sampling of the thousands of | 
grams and letters we have received from every part 
country. Hundreds of college and university prof 
deans, presidents and trustees, have written to say to US 
the outcome of our controversy will have a profound 
on their ability to preserve the future integrity of their 
institutions. ; 

Our struggle has a special relevance to the future 
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yate institutions of higher education. The demonstrators con- 
yeniently overlook the fact that a private university is free, 
under the general guidance in our case of the State Board of 
Regents, and in accordance with the terms of its Charter, to 
establish its own rules, Its Trustees not only have the legal 
authority but the responsibility to direct the affairs of the 
University. In practice, they delegate general educational and 
curricular policy to the various faculties, but they cannot be 
expected to share decision-making power on any subject with 
a group of students if that group has the avowed policy of 
destroying the integrity of the University. 


One final word: As men and women devoted to one of 
America’s great universities, you may be fully confident that 
the Trustees, the administration, and the great majority of the 
faculty and students, will protect and preserve the kind of 
Columbia you have known. If there should be any turmoil in 
the months ahead, it will be dealt with firmly. We know from 
the immense quantity of mail received in recent weeks that 
the eyes of the nation have been fixed upon Columbia, and 
you may be sure that we shall not be unmindful of our re- 
sponsibilities to you, to our University, and to all higher edu- 
cation. Throughout a long history Columbia has given much 
to our country. No minor troubles will be allowed to mar her 
ty to do even more in the bright future that lies 

ead, 


_ CATHEDRAL MAY COLLAPSE! 
Rational Enquirer issue, June 4, 1968 


(Daily student newspaper published for 
a short period by striking students) 


{Ordinarily, the Rational Enquirer prints its news 
only after exhaustive research and verification of 
even the most trivial facts, However, in this case we 
felt obliged to make an exception. The following 
story came in late last night from the farthest out- 
post of our inter-galactic news network. It got some- 
what garbled on the way. We have reconstructed it 
to the best of our ability and printed it here, in the 
interests of public welfare. It appears to be a tran- 
script of a meeting held sometime during the last - 
few days at the true center of all power. We believe 
it contains information essential for everyone today, 
but particularly for people planning to participate 
in Columbia’s official graduation ceremonies—Edi- 
tor] 


The scene is a large, gilded chamber somewhere 
in the vast expanse of the universe. Various notables 
are present. A heated debate is in progress. ; 


THE FATHER. How could human beings do such 
a thing? 

GABRIEL. Don’t ask us! Ask yourself. You did all 
the research and development. : 

ST PETER. Alright! Let’s not argue that again. All 
we can do is what we’ve been doing—barricade the — 
gates and not let the defective models in. : 

HOLY GHOST. But, celestial gentlemen, that is not cy 
the problem at the moment. We are facing a crisis. — 
Time is of the essence. 

THE FATHER. I agree. He used to be a model 
liberal. We let him become a university president. 
But now he has gone too far. I will not let him enter 
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my cathedral! If he gets away with this, next year 
he will be clawing at my throne. 

SON. He used to play by the rules of the game 
and _Sought only incremental gains by bargaining 
within our consensual interest-group structure. 

GABRIEL. This is not the place for jargon! We 
authorized you to use that for mystifying the mor- 
tals. But keep it out of here. 

THE FATHER. Perhaps we should elevate him, by 
tomorrow at the latest, We could keep him under 
tighter surveillance and control if he were here. 

ST PETER. I don’t mean to disagree, but he prob- 
ably couldn’t pass our entrance requirements. Of 
course, if you decreed that he be admitted, I would 
do my best to get him in. My guard battalions are 
trained to obey my orders without question and | 
never to use excessive force. But if this man tried 
to pass through the gates... well... 

THE FATHER. Are you defying my authority! 

ST PETER. I am merely pointing out... 

HOLY GHOST. Gentlemen, gentlemen! Let’s not 
lose our composure over this one man. We have 
seen clearly in the last few weeks that he is nothing 
but a portly parabolic mirror that receives the radi- 
ated wishes of his earthly superiors, focuses these 
wishes down into a narrow beam like a laser, and 
incinerates any of his subjects who step out of line. 

GABRIEL. That metaphor is just lovely, H. G. But 
we've got to decide what to do! 

HOLY GHosT. Obviously we must eliminate him 
and his whole crew, or they will simply replace him 


with a duplicate. 
ST PETER. But what’s the best tactic? We never 


know what they’re going to do next. 
THE FATHER. Let those insects play their little 
es. We needn’t be bothered by their measly 
tricks. I will simply issue an edict. 

son. Yes, an edict! An edict! : 

HOLY GHOST. But, Your Omnipotent Eminence, 
they will scoff at your edict, call it unjust and im- 
moral, label you illegitimate, and refuse to obey. 

son. They can’t. Metaphysical legality alone de- 
termines both justice and morality. Besides, we have 
limitless power at our command. 

THE FATHER. Yes, I could, with a flick of my 
finger, bring the roof of the cathedral down on their 


heads. 
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ST PETER. But that would be too abrapt, oh 
wouldn’t have time to worry or suffer, to repent, t 
beg for mercy. 3 


but ambiguous and, therefore, effective edict. I w 
ban all indoor demonstrations! 
ALL. Splendid! Perfect! etc. q 
GABRIEL. But, Your Majesty, when I report this 
to them, they will ask me what it means. They wil 
ask how we define an indoor demonstration, when 
we will enforce the edict, whether we will single out 
leaders for punishment. We can’t afford to answer 
such questions. We need to keep our true intentions 
secret. ; 
THE FATHER. Yes, I know. Tell them .. . tel 
them ... only one thing: The Lord works in won- 
drous ways. : 
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THE COLUMBIA UPRISING 
KEY 10 THE NEW PROTEST 


A generation in revolt, forcing America up against the wall of 
change—A chain reaction of exploding campuses e Black 
separatism e Student occupation of buildings e Nonstudent 
and community participation e Police battles Resistance to 
negotiations e Rebel demands for amnesty. 


This is the real pattern of the New Protest, acted out almost 
daily on campuses in this country and abroad—in liberal and 
conservative, urban and rural, black and white colleges. Stu- 


-dent rebellion rages everywhere, but Columbia was the deci- 


sive battle. It has become the working model for campus re- 
volt, and it is the key to worldwide student resistance. 


In CONFRONTATION ON CAMPUS, Joanne Grant has examined 
the Columbia uprising and come up with a definitive study of 
the New Protest—how it happens, why it happens, why it is 
happening again and again. 


Illustrated with dramatic photographs 
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